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OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, South 


Kensin: . — FIR 

n 1870, a DNESDAY, Jan. 19th. Band of Royal Horse Guards 
from Two.—Admission, 2s. éd., or by Tickets purchased before the day, 
by Fellow’ 8 order, 18. 6d. 6d.—There will be Exhibitions of Flowers, Fruit, 
and Ve oF on Wednesdays, Feb. 16th, March 2nd and 16th, April 6th 
and 20th, 4th and 18th, June Ist, 15th and Fag August 3rd and 
17th, Sept. tk and 2ist, Oct. 5th, Nov. 3nd, 7th, on all of which 
a the Band of the Royal Horse at r First Life Guards 
will play. 


— ACADEMY ot ARTS, Bur.ineTon 


W. COPE, Esq.. R.A., Ro wwrs will deliver his Course of SIX 
LECTURES en PAINTING on the Evenings of THURSDAY, 
January 6, 13, 20, 27, and the 8rd and 10th of February. The Lectures 

commence each Evening at 8 o’clock precisely, and no person is 


admitted after io KOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
ROvAt ACADEMY AS ARTS, BvuR.inctTon 


The President and & ouncil on a the privilege of Admission 
to the Exhibition of ** Works of the Old Masters” to the Artists who 
contributed to the 8 Academy Exhibition of 1869. 

OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


VENING LECTURES to WORKING MEN. 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN-STREET. 

The THIRD COURSE of this Rendon, consisting of Six Lectures on 
the STUDY of APPLIED MECHANICS, by Professor GOODEVE, 
M.A., will be commenced on SATURDAY, the 22nd of January, at 8 

o’clock.—Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men only, on Saturday 
Bvening, the 15th of January, from 7 Weloak, upon payment of a 
Registration Fee of 6d. for the whole Course. 

-B. Only One Ticket can be issued to each eoutannt, who is 
requested to bring his Name, Address a Occupation, written on a 
piece of paper, for which the Ticket wil] be exchanged. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


a INSTITUTION, FiysBury-crrcus.— 
LECTURES ON MUSIC. 

Mr. G. A. MACFARREN’'S LECTURES on the MUSIC of Ireland 
Scotla nd, Wales, and England, will be given on the EVENINGS of 
January ‘eth, 13th, 27th, and February 3rd, at 7 o’clock. 

¥t having ‘been discovered that some Blue Cards are in circulation 
with incorrect dates, such cards may be exchanged for correct ones on 
application in the Library. 

ndon Institution, Jan. 1, 1879. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.— 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination will begin “anes ARY 17th, and will include all the 
Subjects required, as follows 
a =< Matthiessen, 'E. R.S.; Lecturer on Chemistry to the 

ospit: 
Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., Cantab.; Lecturer on Botany 
to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8S. Church, M.D. Oxon, Lec- 
Suter on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader 
n Anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mecmantent and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. Cantab. ; 
Feliow of Christ Coll. Cambridge ; Tutor tothe Hospital. 
Fee to Students of the Hospital— Six Guineas. 
To others—Ten Guineas. 
Fee for any single Subject—Three Guineas. 

ert pas for the Matriculation Examination will COMMENCE 
in MA 

For further information application may be made personally, or 
by letter, to Mr. Morrant Baker, Resident Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


KyeoLectic DEBATING SOCIETY, 
FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1869—70. 
The TWO next DEBATES of the SESSION will - held at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, W. C., as follows 
THURSDAY, January 13th—‘ That Pr and 
rally, together with the educational means of ieee = should 
open ies.’ 
THURSDAY, January 27th—“ That Mr. Brseus cannot be said to have 
made a good President of the Board of Trai 
Chair taken ns Evening at half-past nw precisely. 


dd 1 to the Secretary, F: J 


























HE HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 
President—SIR W. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 
The Second Volume, HOLBEIN’S ‘BIBLE FIGURES,’ Beste the 
Subscribers + ore First Year’ s Subscription, will shortly be i issued. 
d on application to Mr. Brotuers, 14, St. 





Ann’s-square, “Manchester. 


M! DDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


COLLEGE. 
A Course of Practical Instruction in the Physical Diagnosis of Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Heart, intended for Junior 





HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115, 
Mrs. Street, Siguor Traventh, J 45 Mpenedict: Bea. FP Signor Garcia 
Ee. 3B. Chatterton , Esq., Madame | eutes ce bifghaa, at A A. 








Roche, Dr. Heimann, Se Volpe, J. a E Miss Maria 
arrison, Cave Thomas Moore, E HD” Ro awe Esq., 











Rev. J. P. Fanthorpe, J. Millard iia, Bisa 
The Junior Term begins January 10. 
aoe Senior Term, January 25. 


. taining T &e., be ha 
ae rs ortean, oon con’ ig Terms, may d on application to 


—-F ~ “B.. 





wi 
gay by Dr. 1 om Sanderson, F.R.S., during the remainder of the 
inter S 
Dr. Copbela F-.R.S., will commence a short Course of Lectures on 
ical Helntsthelogy on ees January 1ith, at 3 P.u. 
For further information apply to 
E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


DUCATIONAL COUNCIL BILL.—A Meeti 
oy TEACHERS and Persons interested in EDUCATION will 
be held on TUESDAY, 11th January, at 7 o’clock p.m., at the House 
of! the SOCIETY of ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., “in support of 


Bill. 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN 8. FARINGTOR, Bart. M.P. 
reside. 

. BARROW RULE, Hon. Sec. 





Boswell House, Croydon. 


GRAND SOIREE, CONCERT, and BALL, 

under the Patronage of Lord and Lady Amberley, Sir John and 
Lady Bowring, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart., Robert Cox, Esq., James 
Heywood, Esq. F.R.S., Charles Mackay, r, Beg. LL.D., Dr. Sandwith, 
C.B. D.C.L., General Schuler, R.A., Art re’ he 
other influential aye at FREEMASONS? HALL, Great Queen- 
street, W.C.,on MOND NEXT, January 10th, in aid of the Funds 








PROPRIETARY COLLEGE for BLIND SONS 
of GENTLEMEN, WORCESTER. 
President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
Chairman of Council—Lord Lyttleton. 
Head Master—Rev. Robert Hugh Blair, M.A. F.R.A.8. &. 
Next Term commences January 20. 


= UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peck- 
m, London, 8.E., for the TRAINING of YOUTHS oe Business 
will be RE-OPENED on January 17th. A list of leading firms, past 
or present supporters of the i forwarded on application to the 
Principal, Joun Yeats, LL.D 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NDON, 8.W. 
REV. DR. ‘waseaar, Head Master. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of 212. a Year will be determined by an Exami- 
nation in Classics, Mathematics, and Science, to be held on the 20th 
January next. Candidates not to exceed 16 years of age.—Particu 
sorwarded on application to the Head Master. The next Term will 
commence on the 19th of January, 1870. 











of the CHURCH of PROGRESS ‘(Sunday Evenings for the , People). 
Doors open at 7°30 p.m. Addresses will be delivered b; of 
eminence. Concert to commence at 8p.m.; Dancing at10p.m. Double 
Tickets, 108. 6d.; Single Tickets, 78. 6d.; to be obtained at Freemasons’ 
Hall, or at St. George's Hall, Langham: “Place, w. 

H. HODGES, Hon. Sec. 


KiXS ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A New small 
pectus is Just Published, containing information about all 
Departments, of ~ Co Lle ege. Legere os the separate pectus of the 
Gen Applied Sciences, Medical, Evening 
as and School - AJ ~~ be obtained on application to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 











OFFIELD HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

r Norwood, Surrey.—The NEXT TERM will commence 

(D.V. sn “the 20th of JANUARY. Vacancies for the Daughters of Gen, 

tlemen. Fees inclusive, according to requirements. House large, and 

situate in its own unds, Liberal table, with home comforts. Pro- 

fessors attend for the and —For Prospec- 
tuses, apply to Memes. oom x & Parry, Hanover- -square, Londen: 


IGHFIELD, WeEston-suPer-Mare. — Gunna 
HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, assisted by a Graduate in Classica) 
pw ig oe PREPARES BOYS for the Universities, ae Behenle, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EVENING CLASS OF PHYSICS. 

The Rev. PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc. B.A., will give a COURSE of 
THIRTY LECTURES, during the Lent and Summer Terms, ‘ On the 
Elements of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Acoustics, and Optics.’ 

he Course will commence on —_ rth. -_ and will be given 
on Mondays and Thursdays, from 7°30 til 

The Lectures will be specially adapted on the "requirements of the 
University of London Matriculation Examination. Fee for each 


New School Buildings will be ready after the 
Christmas Holidays, including a Deretiery, with copatate sleeping 
compartments. Terms for BOARDERS, 80. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 


The first A ees of 1870 will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
January 20th. 

Application for pdcatesion of Pupils to be made =. the Head Master, 

yVEYMOUTH, a ., the Rev. R. H. 











Term, WU. 1s. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. MARTEN, B.A., Lee. ex lemme en 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Forest HOUSE, WOODFORD, NE. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 

Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 

mbridge. 

The LENT TERM will begin for NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
January 18th, at 9°30 a.m. The School (for the better accommodation 
of which a portion of the South Wing of the College has recently been 
erected) is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
wat, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of several other 

ailways. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the Courses of 
Instruction given in the School, Fees, and other particulars, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

January Ist, 1870. 


[Adres EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





A Course of 24 LECT crURRS an om ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY 
will be given by Professor HIRST, at at GEORGE'S HALL, Lang- 
ham-place, on MONDAYS and FRIDAYS, my * AM. (beginning on 
—_ 17). The Lectures will be of an Elementary character, uirin, 





All 0 b 
Tavern, Great ee Ww.c, 


UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to provide for 
the Delivery on Sundays in thelMetro lis, and to encourage the 
Delivery elsewhere, of Lectures on Science—Physical, Intellectual, and 

oral—History, Literature, and Art ; especially in their bearing upon 
the inpeovemant and social we being of mankind. 

Series i ‘EEN ‘TURES will be given at 
GEORGE'S WA LL, LANGHAM LACE commencing SUNDAY, the 
16th of January, 1870, at Half-p: ast Four o'clock prec ae: 

January 16 and 23—W. B. CARPENTER, Esq. M.D. V.P.R.S. F.L.S. 
fallo a Sea; its Physical Conditions and its Animal Life.’ To be 
‘ollow 
30 “ind Feb. a—J. B. ATKINSON, Esq. (Two Lectures), on 
*Ra sphed 1 and Michael Angelo. 
Feb. 13.—T. SPENCER COBBOLD, Esq. F.R.S. on ‘ Fossils and their 


Teaching.’ 
—R. H. HORNE, Esq. (Author of ‘ Orion,’ &c.), on * The Old 
En; heh Mystery, re ‘and L merality. Play! 
‘eb. 27 and March 6.—J APES, Esq. Mt A. Oxon, on ‘ The Fine 
Arts in od Relation to nut i, Beauty and Moral and Intellectual 


Perfectio 
aan are also promised by Froteen HUXLEY, LL.D. . pes 
NORMAN LOCKYER, Esq. F.R.S.; |W. B. HODGSON, Esq. 

H. GREEN, Lg MA. F.G.8.; Rev. Professor LEWIS CaMe: 
BELL, MA, Oxo ALLEN 5. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon.; Hon. 
AUBERON HERBERT, “M.A. Oxo 

Members’ Tickets for the carrent’ year, admitting the Bearer 
reserved seats at all Lectures, are ready for delivery on payment of the 


Annual Subscription of 1. 
ATickets for the presen wal series of ea aged Lectures, price 10s. 6d., or 
payment of la. at the r, admitting to reserv: 
‘ickets for gl Portions 0 of the Hal, for the present series, price 5s., 
yment of 6d. a 
‘Fainissio n to the remaining portion of the Hi all, 3d. 
Subscriptions for the current year (ending the oth September, 2e70) 
pel will be received (if rie by gueave or ga order) by 
e en: 











knowledge of the subject: the extent to Lay it will ulti- 
fealale be treated being dependent upon the progress of the Class as 
tested by written exercises. 
he ures on the Latin Language, mee Literature, and 
French Li wi St. George’s Hall, on TUES- 
DAY, Jan. 18. Those on Experimen tal Physics and Chemistry, at 
University College, on WEDNESDAY, Jan. + and those on Latin 
Literature, at St. George’s Hall, on THURSD an. 2 
Fees: for any Course of 24 Lectures (exce “pt that of Chemistry), 
Il. lis. 6d. ; 12 Lectures, 11, 1s.; Chemistry, 2. 2s.; Latin Language, 
11. 48.; Latin Literature, 10s. 6d.: a reduction of one-third being made 
to Governesses. 
_, Class Tickets, Free Tickets pee the First Lecture on Geometry, and 
be d from the Hon. Sec., J. E. Myiye, Esq., 








27, Oxford-square, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of 
Ladies, and for granting Certificates of "Know ledge. 


Patrons—Her Majesty the a R.H. the PRINCESS 
of WALES. 





Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


The COLLEGE (for Girls above 13), and the SCHOOL (for Girls 
under 13), will RE-OPEN for the Lent Term on MONDAY, January 


a 
tndividual Instruction in Vocal and Sngipemented Music is ier 
to Pupils attending at least one class. Classes in Greek, an 
Coyversation in French, German and Italian, a re formed on 
a, of } Forms. Arrangements are made het receiving i; 
a ieee a be obtained on application to Miss Mitwarp, at 
@ 


E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A, Dean. 





i "Hiyde Park, ondon, W Woall tn an ceah) oy he H 

crescent, le Par! ondon, W.; or (i the 

ohn Shortt, a rte ne Tem e, B.C. — 

Tickets for the Lectures can be obtained at tee ‘Hall ev every day, 
9 Gentase, between the hours of vTen and Six o’clock, and on the 
f Lecture after Four o'clock ; ~ 4 at Messrs. Triibner & Co.'s, 

Paternoster row, E.C.; also at Kenny’s Printing-Office, 25, Camden- 

pont N.W.; also on application, by letver, 6 the Hon. resume or 

Hon. Secretary. 








BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Founpep 1849. Incorporate 1869. 
LENT —' will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, the 12th inst. 
Prospectuses, with parti Scholarships, Boarding, & 
may be had at the College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





Principal—G. F. H. SYKES, B.A. 
The Course of Instruction at this School agrees with thes ons 
of the Royal Commission. Continued success at the M iddle Class and 
Yol and at the Universities, has 





proved the genie of the system. 
There is a good Play-ground and Cricket-field. 
Pupils under Ten years of age form a separate Department. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Princi Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. Lit D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High ool of Edinburgh. The NEW TERM commences on 
TUESDAY , the 18th of Junmney. woe the Pupils re-assemble at the 
College.— for issi ould be made — delay 
(a few samen only otena ng to be filed). 
or to the Secretary of the sopeenatic ual Education Society (Lid.), at 
the College, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 














ADIES' CLASSES Bgcin on TvuEspAy, 18th 

anuary, at 13, by pmanebtpe 7 om W., for Divinity Classics, 

Mathsautiee Engl , History and Geogra- 
phy, Music, Drawing, &c.—For prank address the Secretary. 


7DUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. — A 
married Bastien, formerly Modern Language Master in a 
Royal Gramma, Sch and at at present fT in a Public aoe 
abroad, wishes to ae into his 'y FIVE or SIX BOY 
whom he would be able My devote a large portion of his im ok'y %4 
would have good opportunities learning French and German 
Besa, Poste Restante, Neuchatel, S: 








thoroughly.— 


EGREES—M.A., Ph.D., &c., in absentid. — 
Qualified Gentlemen desirous of proceedii 8K ee bebe 


P ‘ 





Honorary eames, B. D., Ph.B., D. 

M.D., coreirs Official INSTRUCTION and Advice, without 

gy Mt ge , St. Paul’s esent Canonbury, Lond o sed 
an 


e; 
by Caleges ‘and Universities empowered by Charter % 
the same. Only the axpiicstions of Authors and ott 
Sldediy ee Candidates will be replied to. Ung rialified Men: a9 
-bodies” need not trouble spmaeives to write, and their Personal 
Apslibetions” will not be attended to. 


ENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWI DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HAL 
Piceadilly.— All in lor EXHIBITION must be SEN 
to the GALLERY on MONDAY loth, or TUESDAY, llth January. 
Hours of reception from 10 a.m. Mee os L. HALL, Hon. Bee. 











29th 
to the Hon. Secs. at m % 
J. W. BENSOJ 
Yr ware Rah of ¢ 
4 





(in Robes 


— to 
ING abov: 
sox Publishers to the Queen, 114, New 
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poor MEd. SCHOOL, BuackHEATH, near 
don. Principal, Rev. T. GOODWIN, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D.— 
A PROSPECTUS will | be forwarded on application, in which full 
rticulars are ting this School, containing also Extracts 
to the worth of the School, 120 
Local Examinations since 1861. Of 
Class Lists published by the Delegates show, very many 
ighest honours. 


JEP UCAaTION. | — Wimpole-street, W.— The late 

cipal ( name) _ 2 public school, in counszion with the 
London ae 5 RECE S PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 
Residence, sopenee 7 — Peblie Schools, o. a yarious 
Militar > ial “divi Service Examinations. — For terms, references, 
&e. addeess C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, Ww. 





me 





ENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, & Nyon, pres 
— Switzerland. 
For P: t full information of the Courses of In- 
struction given in this Baatichmest, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


IRANCE.—VERSAILLES MODERN SCHOOL, 

8 and 5, Rue Porte-de-Buc.—Principal—Prof. Dr. Julius Brandt, 

Academy of Paris. The Establishment, in principle a Day School, 

admits a small number of Resident Boarders, studying under the 

Privcipal’s immediate care and direction. Special Classes for Civil 

Engineering.—For further particulars, apply to Dr. Brandt, 5, Rue 
Porte-de-Buc, Versailles. 


LADY ARTIST gives LESSONS in Oil 
Painting, Water-Colour and Pencil Drawing, &c. Figures, Land- 
scapes, Still Life, &c. Schools attended in London and the Suburbs.— 
Address Antist,. care of Mr. Phillipson, Market-place, Kingston-on- 














ADE Professor of Music and Singing, who 

as had many years’ experience in Tuition, wishes to meet with 

PUPILS either in Schools or Private Families. Terms moderate. 

References of Vy highest character can be given. — Address F. L., 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LADY, a Member of the Church of England, 
desiresa Re-engagement as RESIDENT GUVERNESS. She has 
had considerable experience in Teaming, and has held positions of high 
trust in the families in which she has lived. She is thoroughly com- 
tent 5 Teach the usual Branches of English, and the French and 
talian Languages ; and has been specially successful in Teaching and 
grounding in Music. She can give, among other References, one to an 
old County Family, with whom she has lived many years. A salary of 
not less than 80/. would be required.—Apply to Curistopuer Bet, Esq. 
Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. 


MEUSIc. —A Lapy of great experience, holding 
High Testimonials, desires to Increase the Number of her 
Pupils for the PLIANOFORTE oat HARMONY. — Address Miss 
Percy, 54, Doughty-street, W.C. 


NV USIC.—A First-class PIANISTE and an 

able TEACHER has her MORNINGS DISENGAGED. The 
neighbourhood of the British Museum, or Swiss Cottage, St. John's 
Wood, preferred.—M., 27, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


TANOFORTE and SINGING TAUGHT by a 




















Professor, and inte Pupil of Cc partes E. Stephens, Esq. Schools 
ttended by special a ening Lessons also given.—Apply 
to F. SeweLi Sou alo ATE, at 147, Strand, W.C, 





GENTLEMAN of experience, now holding 

public situation, with time at his own disposal, desires the 

AGENCY. of an Estate. References and security.—Mr. M., 1a, Port- 
land-place, Hammersmith-road, W. 


N ENGLISH EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, 
residing for the _ Five Years in the United States, and now 
engaged in one of the t Academies in New York, would like an 
Engagement as CORRESPON DENT. He has unusual facilities for 
collecting information, and is well posted on the Current Events.— 
Address, Professor J. P., 132, East 29th Street, New York. 


GENTLEMAN of experience desires an 

ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a Provin- 

cial Weekly Newspaper, of Liberal politics. Disengaged at Christmas. 

—For references and address, Ciyis, Messrs. A s & Francis, 
Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-strect, London, E.C 


MERICAN CORRESPONDENT.—A GEnTLE- 
if MAN, competent to write upon Literature, Music, the Drama, 
and matters of general interest, is about to sail for America, and would 
be glad to secure AN ENGAG EMENT as Correspondent of an English 
Journal. The Advertiser will have the advantage of moving in the first 
Literary, Musical, and Dramatic circles of New York and Boston. 
Address * B,” Mr. Green, 117, Chancery-lane. 


RAWING and PAINTING.—LADIES’ MORN- 
ING CLASSES, 41, FITZROY-SQUARE. 

Mr. BENJ. R. GREEN, Member of the Institute of Water-colour 
Painters, RECEIVES LADIES twice a week for INSTRUCTION 
iu DRAWING and PAINTING, both Figure and Landscape, Model 
Drawing and Sketching from Nature. 


NHE REV. PHILIP MAGNUS prepares Can- 
didates for University, Indian, Civil Service, and Army Exami- 
nations.—Address 29, Blandford-square, N.W. 


IRENCH LESSONS, BOARD and LODGING, 

in a Respectable French Family, for One or Two Young Gentle- 

men desirous of finding abroad a Home and the opportunity of hearing 

the French Language constantly and purely spoken.— Prospectuses and 

References to be had of Messrs. Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 

14, Great Marlborough-street, and of Madame Anceaux, 23, Avenue de 
Tourville, Paris. 


RINTER WANTED.—Wantep a PRINTER, 

who will take a SHARE in, and PRINT, a new Cheap Class Jour- 

nal, to be ere Weekly.—Address Epiror, care of Mr. G. Street, 
30, Cornhi 1, E.C 


I E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED as REPORTER 
and READER on a WEEKLY PAPER. Age 26. Verbatim 
Writer.—Address Epwarp, Daily Times and Mirror, Bristol. 


PRESS.—A LEADER WRITER of great 
Experience, intimately sonmaieted with Irish and Papal Ques- 
Lspadsto furnish CONTRIBUTIONS on Current Topics toa 

Ourma}, on moderate terms.—Address J. L. Q., at Lamberts’, 

jonetst A fpval Oak-terrace, Bayswater. 


House, with large Studio and Billiard Room 
































TO BE LET or SOLD.—The House, which was 
and is handsomely decorated, has fourteen good Rooms, 


for Bix eee and large Conservatory. Tf let, a Premium required 
Fi if sold, three-fourths of Purchase-money might re- 


main at 51. per.cent.—Apply at 41, Cathcart-road, West Brompton. 





y ANTED.—A SITUATION as COMPANION, 

READER and AMANUENSIS to an ELDERLY LADY. 
Would relieve her of household duties, if required. Has for more than 
two years occupied a gules situation. Not musical.—Address, M.P., 
90, Camden-road, N. 


O PUBLISHERS.—The Proprietor of a Reli- 
gious Publication, established in_1823, wishes to DISPOSE of 
the COPYRIGHT, Stock, Stereos, &c. It has had an circu- 





Yn UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

hms my geen <oe eatuired mu the outers to any amount, ac- 
up requ e sf 

—~ and German i on ation. P a 4 

List of New Publications, gratie and post free. — v* a AC 

Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced } sve 

may eer hi aap * = Re pet 's, Cuurton’s, Hopg- 

son’s, and SAUNDERS TLEY’S te: 

near the Polytechnic. apameeinattaeiaenincaes 








lation amongst P: rotestants of nearly og denomination ; and amongst 
its Contributors are to be found all the most eminent Divines of the 
last 40 years. Each volume is a separate and interesting work in 
constant demand, and the current numbers are full of all the most 
important theological questions of the day.—For full particulars apply 
to Mr. Hotmes, Agent for the Sale of Literary Property, 48, Pater- 
noster-row. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., V: alued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


TEWSPAPER PROPERTY for SALE.—One- 

Half or One-Third Interest in Two well-entehlighed London 

Weekly Newspapers. Principals only.—Address B. W. O., Publisher, 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. c. 











TO PUBLISHERS, Editors of Magazines, and 

Theatrical Managers. _NOVELS, TALES, and PLAYS 2 
rendered from French and Italian into English. —Address E. B. 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


BARC AIN.—Very Popular LecturEon HERALDRY, 
illustrated by Hundreds of beautifully-painted Diagrams, for 

sea S Guineas (worth 80l.)—Address Messrs. Seton & MAcKENZzIE, 
dinburgh. 


ITERARY.—TO LADIES of LITERARY 
EXPERIENCE.—A Lady with some Capital is required to join 
in the Projection of a Magazine, under circumstances which will ae e 
success.—Address, in the first instance, with a reference, to J. W., 
Hunter-street, Brunswick: square. 


UTHORSHIP. — Gentlemen about to Publish 

may obtain experienced advice and assistance in the preparation 

of their MSS. for Press by addressing S., care of Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


O BE SOLD.—A Small OBSERVATORY 

EQUATORIAL, by. Cooke: Clock, by Frodsham ; Transit, by 

Troughton & Simms.—Apply for particulars and cards to view to Messrs. 
Trovcuton & Sins, Fleet-street. 

















N ISS GLYN’S (MRS. E. 8. DALLAS) 
SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS. 


January 5th and 7th at ARERDEEN; 10th, Hawick; 11th, Jed- 
burgh ; 14th, Perth ; 20th, Stirling, Glasgow. 

February 4th, Haddington ; ; 7th and 9th, Newcastle ; 8th, Durham, 
10th, Barnard Castle ; 17th, Ayr Edinburgh, Hopetoun Rooms, isth 
inst., and every Tuesday at3o 

Letters to be addreased to Mrs, Dattas, care of Messrs. Edmonston & 
Douglas, 88, Princes’-street. 


ree ENT BOOKS.—S. W. Parrripce & Co., 

9, Paternoster-row, ee will be happy to send complete 
LISTS of their New ILLUSTRATED woth other BOOKS, adapted for 
School Prizes, Presents, &c., amy per retu for One Stamp.—Saloon 
Show Room, as above, from 10 till 6, Satastace till 2. 


i" ESSRS. BAGSTER’S BIBLICAL WORKS.— 

—Just published, a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, Illustrated 
with numerous Specimen Pages. By post free.—Samvre. Bagster & 
Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


LBERT DURER.—A SELECTION from the 
JX WORKS of ALBERT DURER and LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, 
exhibited last year at the Burlington Club, executed in permanent 
fac-simile by Epwarns’s Process, will be ready shortly. 
Epwarps & Kipp, 22, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
(Autotype Licensees.) 


To BOOKBU YERS.—Messrs. C. T. JEFFERIES 

& SONS’ CATALOGUE, No. 46, of 700 RARE and CURIOUS 
BOOKS, MSs. &c. not hitherto described by them, is just issued, and 
may be had on receip: of a postage-stamp.—97, Redelifte- street, Bristol. 


\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COM- 
4 PANY’S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS 
and Cheap STATIONERY, post free.— British and Foreign Stationery 
Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


M2 NOGRAMS, Arms, Devices, Crests, &.— 
SPIER S& SON, OXFORD, Stationers to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, have recently p Jublished several Sheets, beautifully illuminated 
in Gold and Colours, comprising some quaint and curious subjects, at 
2s. 6d. per sheet. The Arms of the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
= Colours, at 1s. each set. Ball and Concert Programmes, Dinner 
Cartes, 4c. arranged and printed in the best and newest style. Designs 
furnished, Dies Engraved, and Paper and Envelopes Stamped. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— Collections to illus- 
7 trate the important Study of Maeno and Geology, ean be had 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas; also single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Gevlogical Maps, Hammers, all the 
recent Publications, &c. of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand:— Private Instruction is — aa Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149, Strand, 


HE GRANDEST BOOKSTALL in EUROPE 
isat J. POOLE'S, Nos. 15, 16, 38 and 39, Booksellers’-row, Strand, 
where Books in all Languages and on every ‘subject are to be he ad, New 
and Sec por -hand, at very cheap prices. Send stamp for Catalogue, No. 1, 
1870, jus ou 
































Just Published, 


CATALOGUE of a most Interesting Collection 
of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, especially rich in Early 
English Literature, including an Extensive Collection of Scarce and 
Curious Quarto Plays, Pageants and Masques—Beautifully Illuminated 
Manuecripte. on vellum— a most splendid Persian Manuscript of the 
Shah Nameh, of Firdousee, containing 95 beautiful Paintings, and a 
volume, in folio, containing numerous Poems and Letters in the hand- 
writing of the great Italian Poet, Torquato Tasso ; with an Appendix 
of valuable Books and Topographical Works extensively Illustrated, 
on Sale at the prices affixed, by JOSEPH LILLY, 17 and 18, New- 
street, and 5a, Garrick-street, Covent- garden, London 
*,* This very curious Catalogue (8vo. 76 pp.), interspersed with 
— Notes, will be forwarded on the receipt of six postage- 
stan 


OHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Ship- 

builders, and Contractors, 66, MARK-LANE, London, E.C.— 

Estimates and Prices on application. Mr, Bourne’s Works on the 
Steam-Engine, &c. also supplied. 











RAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. — The 


est Marine situation, largest Hotel, and best accommodati 
in the Rinelem: The interior is kept at a temperature of 55° to 60" 


‘ahr. 

Good Stabling and Coach-Houses. 

Terms—B and Lodging from °l. 2s. per Week, from December 1 
to June 30. AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


= ANORTHOSCOPE; or, Magic Dise.—The 

eatest curiosity of the nineteenth century. This startling optieal 

illusion, with Twelve Designs, price 7s. 6d_; carriage — for 108 stamps. 
—H. G. Crarxe & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garde’ 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH. 
—A NEW PARLOUR PASTIME, 50,000 Comical Transforma- 

Endless amusement for parties of two or fifty. Post free for 
G. CLarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 








tions. 
14 stamps.—H. 


HE MAGIC SAILOR.—Roars of laughter at this 
amusing figure, — will, tare! placed on the ground, imme- 
diately commence dancing in perfect time, to any tune, astonishing 
all present and defying opr i Bg Post free, with full instructions, for 
14 stamps.—H. G. CLarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HORTHAND.— Pitman s PHONO- 
\0 GRAPHY. — Phonography is taught in Class, at 78. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s., ‘the Com- 


plete Course o 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


UIZ. A New Round Game of 108 Comical 
Cards. 1s.; post free, for 14 stamps. 


LVEZ. A Round Game of 40 Heraldic Cards, 
in 5 Suits. *‘ Entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph. 1s. 6d.; post free, 
20 stamps. 


UID PRO QUO. A New Round Ganie of 
, 78 Conversation Cards. 18.; post free for 14 stamps. 
R. W. Bingham, Bristol ; and all Dealers. London: Evans & Sons. 


[BBENTUBES at 5,54, and 6 td Cent.— 
YLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 


The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per arg for three years, at 54; and 
for six years and upwards, at 6 percent. perannum. Interest payable 
—_ yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to the bonds, as may be 

esire 

‘Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the Com- 
pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old ween street, London. 

y order, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


execu TRIX SALE of the FINE ART COL- 
4 LECTION of the late THOMAS THOMPSON, Esq., by H. H. 
LEEDS & MINER, Auctioneers, Art Galleries, 817 and 819, Broadway, 
NEW YORK, commencing MONDAY, February 7th, and continuing 
day and evening until the entire Collection shall be sold. 

This Collection is believed to be the most extensive and valuable ever 
owned in the United States. Valued about 100.0002. Comprising more 
than a thousand Pictures from celebrated European artists, from the 
15th century to the present time, including many originals of great 

value, also many hundred Paintings from celebrated American artists. 

The entire Collection will be sold ee reserve or limitation, 
‘0 close the esta‘ 

The Catalogue, a book of sos than 100 eleealy printed pages, will be 

forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. Address the Auctioneers. 























Sales by Auction 
Porcelain and Enamels from China. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THUR 
D February 3, and Followin Day, at 1 precisely, a very Large 4 
Valuable COLLECTION of PORCELAIN and ENAMELS, reccived 
from China; comprising fine large Cisterns, Vases, Incense * Burners, 
Candlesticks, Dishes, and a great v ariety of Ornamental Objects. 
Further notice will be given. 





The Collection of Works of Art and Virti of the late G. J. 


DURRANT, Esq. 
ai ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by may 
at Sele eonaee gree King-street, St. James’s-square, on THUR 
DAY, Feb: ruary 1 and Following Days, at 1 pregisely, the Valuable 
COLLECTION of WORKS of ART ‘and VIRTU formed by G. J. 
DURRANT, Esq., deceased, late of Guildford-street ; comprising Pic- 
tures, Drawings, Engravings. Books, Porcelain. Curiosities, &e. 
Further notice will be given. 


The Works of the late G. F. ROSENBERG. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
= a Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SA vaya 

February 12, at 1 precisely (by order of the Executors). t 
Ww HOLE of the REMAINING WORKS of G. F. ROSENBERG. 
Member of the Old Society of venom in Water Colours ; also some 
articles of Plate and Artistic Accessori 
Further notice will’ be given. 


The Collection of Carvings in Jade and Agate; Porcelain, ané 
other Ornamental Objects, removed from Eden Lodge, Ken- 
sington. 


i} ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by ADOFION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street., St. James’s-square, on THUR 
DAY, February 17, and Following Day, at 1 precisely ‘by order of the 
Executors of the'Hon. E. Eden), the Valuable COLLECTION of 
CARVINGS, in Jade, Agate and Ivory, formed by Lord Auckland 
when Governor-General of India: ae some fine Bbony Furni urniture, 
Porcelain, Pictures, Miniatures, Coi 

Further noties ‘will be given. 


The Works of the late HENRY JUTSUM. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & ‘WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

= ete Great dye King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR- 

at 1 oqestedly (by order of t! e treo ron 

REMAINING WORKS of that 

the late HENRY JUT SUM. com prising ~ A, 200 Pictures "and 
Drawings and Sketches in Oil and Water Colours, 
Further notice will be given. 
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The Cabinet of Rare Porcelain of Lieut.-Col. GRANT. 


| ignore CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THU RS- 
DAY, February 24, at 1 precisely, the CABINET of PORCELAIN 
formed by Lieut.- Col. GRANT; comprising very choice specimens of 
Old Sevres, Dresden, ETE ‘and other manufactures; also a very 
choice Collection of Old Vienna Porcelain, the property of a Gentle 
man; also a small Collection of Porcelain, the property of a 

of Rank, comprising geome splendid old Oriental Cisterns, and beautiful 
specimens of Old Sevres, Old Worcester, &c. 


Collection of Works of Art, Plate, and Objects of Virtua of a 
Gentleman. 


Es. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that the will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Gress Rooms, King-street, St. a uare, on FRIDAY, 
February 25, and Following Day, at 1 pre autiful COLLEC- 
i ON of WwW ORKS of ART and OBJECTS. ‘Of oh ITU, the property of 
a Gentleman ; comprising 150 Water-Colour bavatans and Pictures, 
including charming Works of many of the Best Painters, a fine collec- 
tion of old English and other Plate, old French Bronzes afid Ormolu 
Work, and a great variety of Decorative Objects. 
Further notice will be given. 








The Collection of Porcelain, Objects of Art and Virti, Service of 
Plate, and Cellar of Wines, of the late H. L. WIGRAM, Esq. 


h ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, ames’s-square, on tea =. 
DAY, March 2, and Following Days iby order of the Exec’ 
Le zatees), the very Choice piers tly of OLD SEVRES pip olner 
PORCELAIN, Objects of A Virta, Service of Plate, and Cellar 
of Uld Wines of HENRY Lorrus WIGRAM, Esq., deceased, removed 
from Grosvenor- meng 

Further notice will be given. 





Beautiful Water-Colour Drawings, the Property of a Gentleman. 


a ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their “ge rg — King- street, St. James’s-square,on SATURDA 
March 5 precisely, a small but very choice COLLEC MON. of 

W ATER: COLOUR DR AWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; 

including Four very fine W orks of Birket Foster ; Five charming 
Works of Frederick Tayler ; and fine Examples of W. Hunt, 8. Prout, 
Sherrin, F. W. Topham, &c. Also, a Series of 24 exquisite Drawings, 
vainted to illustrate ‘The Nobility of Life,’ by E. H. Poynter, A. RA, 
{. Le Jeune, A.R.A., E. Duncan, J. D. Watson, F. Walker, &. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in MARC 
by order of the Executors. the valuable COLLECTION of PICTURES 
formed by JOHN SCOTT, Esq., deceased; comprising nearly 200 
Vorks, chiefly by Modern Artists of the English and Belgian Schools, 

and a few by Uld Masters. 


Extensive Collection of Pictures by Old Masters. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
AVE respectfully give notice, ¢ that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-st St. James's: et in MARCH, 
very extensive and valuable COLLECTION of TURES by Old 
Masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English 
Schools, formed by a well-known Collector. 

urther notice will he given. 











Scientific Instruments. 


\L®.; J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, tg ey on 
RIDAY, January 14, at Half-past 12 precisely, Microscopes and 
rin jects for litto—Cameras, Lenses, and other Photographic Appa- 
ratus—Dissolving View Lanterns and Slides—Silver and Gilt Pocket 
Compasses—an‘’ various Miscellaneous Articles. 
On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 





Books in General Literature.—Five Days’ Sale. 


iN ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESD/ AY, 
January 12, and Four following Days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), 
at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, including a Library from 
Cs aleutta, and a Select Antiquarian and To pographical Library, com- 
prising Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 4 da —Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, 1656—Dart’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.—Poli (R. Cardinalis) ad 
Hien. VIII. pro Eccl. Unit. Def. Libri [V., extremely rare, Roma, circa 
2536—Blaeu’s Atlas Major, 9 vols. —Nichols’s Bibliotheca 


ae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, 255, will be 
published on SATURDAY, January 15th. 
Contents. 
I, Mr. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL. 
II. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
III. Mr. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
IV. The LAND QUESTION in FRANCE. 
V. ERA of GEORGE the SECOND. 
VI. The RIG VEDA. 
VII. NEW ZEALAND and OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
VIII. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
IX. Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 
X. The IRISH CAULDRON. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 68. post free, 


vas LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LXVL. 
Contents. 
I. DENOMINATIONAL and NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
II. The DIARY of HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 
IIL. MORRIS’S POETRY. 
IV. The GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
V. RECONSTRUCTION of the IRISH CHURCH. 
VI. ULTRAMONTANISM. 
VIL. EGYPT and the SUEZ CANAL. 
VIII. SAINTE-BEUVE and RENAN. 
LITERARY NOTIC 7S. 
Annual Subscription, 21s. post free. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


This day is published, price 63. 
Pus DUBLIN REVIEW. NewSeries. No,xxvit. 
Contents. 


Ese pene: of Denominational Education. 


The: English Protestant reg mag Law. 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s Trish 0: 
Father Faber’ . Work in the C a 
Mary Queen of Scots. The Casket Papers. 
The Landlord and Tenant ) Gaeetien & in Ireland. 
HL etaapes — the Council. 
Notices of : M. Renouf’s new Pamphlet on Pope Honorius— 
Mr. Ffoulkes ; “the Roman Index and its Proceedings ; ‘Adelaide 
Capece Minutolo; Writings of Madame Swetchine, &¢. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 17, Portman-street, and 63, Paternoster- 
row. 


as he seve 





On and after Saturday, January 8, 


HE CHOIR will be published Every Sesunper, 
price TWOPENCE, enlarged, handsomely printed on to 
Incl a hree ay f Musie in each Number. Half-yearly Subseri oN 
ine uding 
flice SP the The ‘Choir,’ 4, Crane-court, Fleet-street, E.C., to which 
Address all C tions and Adv ertisements should be sent. 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. &c. 
Published Weekly, price 4d. 
Double Number, price 8d., post free 9d. 
No. 528, published This Day, contains:— 

Microscopical 3 —On Chemical a ny = md 
Mineral Oils used for Mi Milk— 
Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel—Aniline i Sane 
peo gg Ra Avparates for Fluids—Estimation of the Value 
of Sugars— Permeability of Tubes—C ve Scale for 
Spectra—Lightnin, without Thunder—Derivatives of Propan—Pig- 

neces 




















LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 1870. No. DCLI. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘ontents. 


a 

EARL’S DENE. Part III. 
The FARMING and PEASANTRY of the CONTINENT. 
JOHN. Part III. 
LORD MAYO and the UMBALLA DURBAR. 
LORD LYTTON’S COMEDY. 
The OPENING of the SUEZ CANAL. 
Mr. FROUDE and QUEBN MARY. 
LORD BYRON and HIS CALUMNIATORS. 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 28. 6d. 
[THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXVIII. JANUARY, 1870. 
The Jewish Messiah. II. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Johannes Reuchlin. By R. B. premmaee, B.A. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals. EW. Cornish, M.A. 
Dr. Robert Lee. By H. W.Crosskey, F 
A _- Inquiry into the Limits of Cierieal Belief. By Courtney 


Notices of “Books. 


Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


- sRer 





EDITED BY MR. FROUDE. 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. the First Number of a New Series of 


PRAsee's MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. FrouneE, 


Contents. 
England and her Colonies. By ved Editor. 
Westward: a Grandfather's ie 
Lunar Warmth and Stellar I a 
Trisnittie and the + of the Priests. By J. Lowry 
ul e. 
Rambles in Devon. By Patricius Walker. 
a By Robert Williams. 
rote 
Dr. Robert Lee, of Edinburgh : a Sketch, by Shirley. 
e Last ‘* Field- ae in the New York * Gold-Room.” 
Ireland and the Irish Land Question. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Britannica, 8 vols.—Lysons’s Magna Britannia and Environs of London, 
i4 vols.—Scott’s Border a 2 vols. —Scott’s Provincial Antiqui- 
s of Scotland, 2 vols.—Wycliffe’s New Testament, Pickering’s Reprint 
gster’s Genevan Testament—B. Ignatii Vita, 80 plates after Rubens 
—Constitutiones Ordinis Velleris Aurei, printed on vellum—Breviarium 
Aberdonense, 2vols., Reprint 1854— Monuments de la Vie Privée des 
Douze Césars et des Dames Romaines, plates from antique gems—Wil- 
son's Coins and Antiquities of Afghanistan— Latter’s Burmese Gram- 
mar—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman —— and Anti- 
4 iities, 4 vols.—Archzeological Journal, 11 vols. and 32 parts—Arch- 

zologia Aliana, 5 vols.—The Zoologist, 20 vols.—The Sportsman, 35 
vols. and 76 pumbers—Lettres Edifiantes des Missions a 26 
vols. — Quarterly Review, 103 vols. — Edinburgh Review, 125 vols. — 
Beauties of England and Ww ales, 25 vols.—The Works of Sliakspeare, Pope, 
Milton, Byron, Hume, Smollett, ye serie ba Rollin, ipo 
Bacon, Locke, and other Standard Authors —Theological and Clas- 
sical Works— Modern _ Scientific Publications— French, German, and 
Italian Literature — Facetie—The Drama and Early Poetry—Rox- 
burghe and other Club Books—Oriental Books— Voyages, Travels, &c. 

Also, a Collection of Choice Lager by “Piranesi and other 
Celebrated Artists, bound in 3 vols. atlas foli 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
















fue QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADvERTISE- 
MENTS for Insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above 
Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS 
by the 8th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 267, will be 
published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 15th inst. ADVERTISE- 
{ENTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers 
later than MONDAY NEXT, January 10th. 
London: Longmans and Co. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1870. 


Containing Lists of Honours and Prizes awarded during the 
Year 1869; Pf a for Medical and Surgical Degrees and Licences; 
Course for the Theol ro iT? Exhibitions ; Revised Courses for Modera- 
torships ; New Limi Mathematical Honour Course; Complete = 
of Graduates in Honours at the B.A. Degree; Appointments held by 
Medical G aduates, and by former Students of the Engineering School ; 
Benefactors of Trinity College since the Foundation; List of the pre- 
sent University Electors, with the Dates of their Degrees, 


Also, now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. boards, 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS; a Sup- 
Plement to the University Calendar for 1870. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co, London: Longmans & Co. 


On the Ist of January, Second Series, No. 127, price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents.—Additions to Schedule of Poisons of Pharmacy Act, 1868, 
and Proposed Regulations to be Observed in Keeping and Dispensing 
Poisons—The Medicine Stamp and Licence—Penalties for Keeping 
Petroleum or Benzine for Sale without Licence—Co-operative Trading 
—Portrait of the late Jacob Bell—The Treatment and Utilization of 
—Sewage—Pharmaceutical Meeting: Cultivation of Cinchona Plants 
under Glass in England; Notes on the Pharmacopeia—Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, Ediuburgh—Provincial Transactions—The Constitution 
of Matter—The Preparation of Soap for Soap Liniment—Preparation 
of Syrup of Iodide of Lron—Oxide v. Oxvde; Chemist v. Chymist— 
Notes and Abstracts in Chemistry and Pha! rmacy— The Theory of 
Folscaing by Phosphorus and Pyrogallic Acid—Odling’s ‘ Outlines of 

emistry. 
London: John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


E A 8 2 & F.. 2.8, 

Published every WEDNESDAY, price 6d. contains—Original 

Articles apes. Anglo-Indian and Eastern Topics—Complete Summary 

of each Mail's | Bom satel of the Eastern Press—Reviews of Works 
bearing upon t 





35, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
H E ART-JOURNAL, 


1870. 
A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and the 
Arts of Design. 


With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
MONTHLY PARTS, price 28.64. YEARLY VOLUMES, 3ie. 6d. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT, No. IV., will be ready on Jan. 10. 
Contents.—Mr. Morrison, M.P., on the Ceremony of the Doseh— 
Captain Wilson on the Site of ‘Ai— Meteorologi: 
Beyrout—The Desert of Tih—Captain Warren’s Visit to Saida—Mr. 
Crotch on the Coleoptera of Palestine—Captain Warren’s Visit to Ain, 

Tidy and Masada. 

To Subscribers, Free. To Non-Subscribers, 1s. 


Published at the Society’s Office, 9, Pall Mall East, and by Mr. 








Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 








Rufigallic Acid—Detection of Dyes imparted to 
Textile Fibres—Action of Chloro-chromic Acid on Benzol—Combina- 
tions of Tantalum and Niobium—Chrysophanic Acid—Toluylendiamine 
—Reviews—Chemistry for ——— and pe es, &c. 
This Journal also List of Chemical [= 
published Abroad curing potas pass baa with Abstracts of all susce; 
tible of advantageous Abrid 
In the Supplement to this caaiee is given oe Lyd L+y rent 
Index to the Title of every Chemical Paper publish uring 
the past six months, together with Peterenes to ey Gs complete 
Memoir and an Abstract of it are to be found. 
London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Tadgate: bill, Be. Manches- 
ter: J. Heywood. Edinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart 


Just out. 


J OURNAL DES DEMOISELLES. 
38th Year, 1870. No. I. 


Of all similar French journals the above has the widest circulation, 
— enjoys the highest reputation. The purity of its Literary Contents 
the exquisite Fashion Plates and Patterns which each Number 
cuahion wil soon make it the favourite ser Br journal in En —<— 
he Publishers, t fore, beg to t, for no better 
periodical can be placed in the hands of vous | Ladies. 

Independent of thirty-two pages of Text, and an English translation 
of the Plates and Patterns, each Number contains Eight imperial 
octave be pages of Embroidery, and every alternate Number a selection 
of New Music, 

Price per Number, 1s. 6d.; and post-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 1s. 8d. Subscriptions ost: free, per annum, 15s. 

L. Hachette & Co. French Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand. oon oy W.C. 


EW HALL of the INNER TEMPLE. See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK - 41, or by post, 5d.—for Views, 
Internal and External — Portrs ait of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S A.— 
Gleanings at G y— as Building Agree- 
ments—The Dignity of Archi ae yang M: ates. and all Art 
News. A New Volume.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 




















1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. 


N URAL or MONUMENTAL DECORATION ; 
its AIMS and METHODS, mes sing Fresco, Encaustic, 
Water-; — Mosaic, Oil Painting. By W. CAVE THOMA 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, and all Rtettes 
and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Now ready, in super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, 
price 1l. 103. in extra cloth, 
OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER ir 


CORSICA. By EDWARD LEAR. With 80 Illustrations (40 full 
page) drawn = Wood by the Author. 
London: Robert John Bush, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, by the Author of ‘ Mick Tracy,’ 
hee DOOLAN, the Irish Emigrant ; being a full 


and particular Account of his Reasons for Emigrating—his 
Passage across the Atlantic— his Arrival in New York—his brief Sojoura 
in the United States; es his further Emigration to Canada. With 
Frontispiece, 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
London: 8. W. * Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME, 
Now ready, the 40th Thousand of 
HE HOLY GRAIL, and other Porms. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 78. 
MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 


Poems. Small 8vo. 93. 
a — other Poems. Smal 








. 78. 








| Enoch Arden. Small 8vo. 68. 
Selections. Square 8vo. cloth, 
The Princess. Small 8vo. 58. extra, 58. 


In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 68. 


Now ready, 
The Pocxet-VotumE Epition of Mr. TENNY- 
SON’S WORKS. 
Ten Volumes in neat case, price 21. 5a. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


HE HOLY FAMILY: Sacred Melodies. Arranged 
by W. H. CALLCOTT for the Pianoforte. Solos, 5s, each ; Duets, 
63. each; Accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, Ts. each. 
Hach at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. Complete in 12 
HE SMILES of THOSE WE LOVE: New Song. 


By W. F. TAYLOR. “ Cue of the most elegant songs of the day.” 
Post free for 19 stamps. 


HE elegant Ballad of the day is FAR AWAY. 
By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). The same for the Viano- 

forte, by CARL LUINI. Each free by post for 19 stamps. 
N R. w. T. WRIGHTON’S NATIONAL SONGS 
and BALLADS are: ‘Thy Voice is Near,’ * The Music of her 


Voice, *In the Downhill of Life,’ and ‘}\orn on the Meadow. 
free by post for 19 stamps. 








London : Published only by Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
_ street. ay be had Everywhere. 
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Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
SUMMERS and WINTERS in the ORKNEYS. 
By DANIEL GORRIE. 

With Map and numerous I ]lustrations. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Kirkwall : William Peace. 





In 8vo. price 158. 
APAN ; being a Sketch of the History, Govern- 


ment, and Officers of the Empire. 
By WALTER DICKSON. 


**Mr. Dickson has written a very valuable book. He hassupplied much 
that was wanting to our knowledge of Japan, and has given us a mass 
of really trustworthy information which is to be found nowhere else. 
This information he has compiled from the works of native historians 
and European writers, supplemented ina great measure by what he 
himself was able to pick up during a long residence in the country. 
It is astonishing, if we consider that Japan has been open to us now 
for eleven years, than no such work has previously appeared .. What- 
ever the future of the country may be, Mr. Dickson’s book will ever 
form a valuable record of the history and traditions of one of the most 
interesting peoples of the world.”—Saturday Review. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Pages 120, 21 Tilasttations; cloth, price 6d.; per 100, 35s. 


HE BODY and its HEALTH: a Book for 
Primary Schools. By E. D. MAPOTHER, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology, Royal College of Surgeons. 
Dublin: Falconer. London: Simpkin & Co. 





This day is published, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
HURCH MEMBERSHIP on CHURCH PRIN- 


CIPLES: an Essay on the Gifts and Functions of Me Christian 
Society. By the Rev. RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, M. 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. Grafton-street. London: 


m mpkin 
Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 





In 8vo. price 15s. 


N ARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her ACCUSERS; 

embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. 
in 1542, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster, in 1569. By 
JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law 

This W: ms contains the Book of Articles produced against Queen 
Mary at Westminster, in 1569, together with various other Original 
Documents. 

“The story never flags; and it should be perused and re-perused by 
omy. one interested—and who is not ?—in the subject of which it 
treats.”—A theneum. 

“The book is eminently fair and impartial, and sure, therefore, on 
be ‘ound to have all the greater weight.” —Standard. 

ere can now be no doubt that the murder was contrived, not by 
Mary, but by her accusers.”—Scotsman. 

*Mr. Hosack has confronted more than one antagonist, but princi- 
pally Mr. Froude, and, we must say, has shaken that reckless knight 
in his saddle.”— Timea, Dee. 29. 

“ Mr. Hosack’s book is not at all a book to be put aside with con- 
tempt. It is written with great care, with all due study of doeuments; 
and there is often a good deal of ingenuity in its particular argumeuts 
and objections.”—Saturday Review. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BY LIONEL 8S. BEALE, 
F.R.S 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicis ans, Physician to King’s 
College Hospital. 


——<— 
Second Edition, much enlarged, 6s. 62. 


PROTOPLASM ; 


Or, LIFE, MATTER, AND MIND 
Eight Coloured Plates. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons. 





Now ready, Seventh Thousand, cloth, 2ts. 
HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


70 Plates, of which four are Coloured. 


This work is a complete manual of microscopical manipulation, and 
contains a full description of many new processes of investigation, with 
directions for examining objects under the highest powers. 


Harrison, Pall Mall. 


Fourth Thousand, 16s. 


THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE 
IN MEDICINE. 


This work contains 58 Plates, containing many new Figures, now 
published for the first time. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, 25s. 


ON KIDNEY DISEASES, 
URINARY DEPOSITS, and CALCULL 


Including the Symptoms, Sele and Treatment of 
Urinary Disorders ; 
With fall Directions for the Chemica?’ and Microscopical 
Analysis of the Urine in Health and Disease. 
This work is Iltustrated with upwards of Seventy Plates. All the 
Figures are original, and m: sc emiengs las are now published for the first time. 


DISEASE : 
ITS NATURE AND TRE 


INCLUDING 
NEW RESEARCHES ON INFLAMMATION AND FEVER, 
AND ON THE NATURE OF CONTAGIUM. 
With Observations on the Cattle Plague and on Cholera. 
Numerous Plates. 
Being the Third Course of Lectures delivered at Oxford by 
direction of the Radcliffe Trustees. 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL & Sons. 


cCATMENT; 


All these Works contain the results of the Author's original investi- 
gations, and are Illustrated with nearly 2,000 Engravings, all carefully 
copied from the objects themselves, and most of which have been 
drawn on Wood by the Author himself, 





B U LEFICO: a Comedy, in Three Acts. 
Price One Shilling. 
Mr. Lacy, Theatrical Publisher, Strand. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. price 12s. 


TE ERD’S COLLECTION of ANCIENT and 

MODERN SCOTTISH SONGS and BALLADS: a Verbatim 
reprint (with engraved Vignette Titles, and ‘air Imitation of the 
Edition of 1776, with an Appendix, containing the additional or substi- 
tuted matter or the first and last Editions. Impression limited. A few 
on large superfine thick ribbed paper, 21s. 

Kerr & Richardson, Glasgow; H. Sotheran & Co., 136, Strand, 
London. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


and the STONE. Vol. IV. with 


Preface. 
Also, 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
DEFENCE of the REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, 


B.A., Vicar of Healaugh, on the Hearing of the Charges of Heresy, 
preferred against him in the Chancery Court of York, on the Ist of 
December, 1869. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


YR 2EGSON S FRAGMEN NTS of LANC ASHIRE 

ANTIQUITIES. A New Edition, containing Copious Indices 
(never before published), and upwards of 1.500 Illustrations of Coats-of- 
Arms and Quarterings of Lancashire Families and their Alliances, 
with numerous full-page and other Illustrations. Prospectuses sent 
on application, by Letter, to Mr. Gent, Uld Trafford, Manchester. 
Feap. folio, 41. 48.; Large Paper, 61. 68. 

London: G. Routledge & Sons. 


CHEAP VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC WORK, 
Ready this day, price 6s. 


HE AMATUER MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP: 
a Treatise containing Plain and Concise Directions for the Mani- 
pulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, Brazing, 
Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of * The Lathe and its Uses.’ 
Numerous Lllustrations. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


THE SLING 








Sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 320 pages, price 28. 6. 
JNGLISH POETRY : a Class-Book for Colleges 
_4 and Public Schools. Compiled for the Use of the Liverpool 

College, by One of its Late Principals. 
_London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has very pransounly accepted a COPY 
of these POEMS 
Feap. 8vo. cloth elegant, price 6s. pp. 290, 
ORD HARRIE and LIELA;; or, a Romance of 
the Isle of Wight. And other Poems. 
By HENRY GEORGE HELLON. 

“ Mr. Hellon is, undoubtedly, a true poet. We have rarely met with 
a more charming poem than this ‘ Romance. ’ As a romantic love-story, 
it will always claim pre-eminence.”—South London Courier. 

London: Provost & Co. 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth elegant, 5s. 
PATRANAS: Spanish Stories, Legendary and 
Traditional. By the Author of ‘ Traditions of Tirol.’ 
Illustrations by E. H. CORBOULD. 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, 


EN RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of 
CHRONIC DISEASES. By W. MACLEOD, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding, Consulting Physician to the 
Likley Hospital. 
London: R. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Published this day, demy 8yo. 1s., or by post, 1s. 1d., 
E OURS IN A SWISS CLASS-ROOM. By an 
ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER. 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





Small 4to. cloth, 168. 


HE TINKER of SWAFFHAM, and other 
Poems and Translations. By J. WALKER, Autiior of ‘The- 
Divine Panoply ; or, a Suit of Armour for the Soldier of Christ,’ and 
a ‘ Record of Past Labours connected with Sunday Schools. 
Leamington: G. F. Dew. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 63. 


LIND HARRY’S WALLACE. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by JOuN JAMIESON, D.D. 
Reprint of the Celebrated Edi 1820. 
Glasgow: M. Ogle & Co. London: Simpkin & Co. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Py pp Sac nba READING and SPELLING, in 


Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by wikieks Dis- 
57th Edition. Price- 








syllables ae rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
1s. 6d. bou! 


BUTTER’'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 302nd Edition. Price 19, 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
ings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: M'Glashar: 
& Co. ° and W. H. Smith & Son. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


\ HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1870. The 

Best, Most Complete, and Cheapest Almanack ever published 
in this Country.—To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and News- 
venders, and at all Railway Stations. 





Just published, 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
GcEN ES in the EAST; consisting of Twelve 


Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, beautifully 
executed. W ae Ney Letter-press, by the Rev. TR 
TRAM, M.A. LL.D. 8. &c. Author of ‘ The Land of Israel, ” &e. 

Society for saaeeaar Christian Knowledge, 77, Great Queen-street, 
bated 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W. ; and by the Book- 
se 





Now Ready, demy 8vo. 88. 6d. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO EGYPT, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, 
GREECE, &c., 

In the SUITE of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Now Ready, crown 8vo. gilt edges, 5a. 
HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRATIONS 
of GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801—1969. 


By Francis Cutting Carr, 


Of H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-ptace. 





Now Ready, large crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. with a Frontispiece by 
Prederick Walker, 


TO ESTHER;; and other Sketches. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6é. 
THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE 


By T. Apoteaus TROLLOPE. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now Ready, post 8yo. 
HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN: 
A GASCON STORY. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE 





Nearly Ready, post 8vo. 
WHAT HER FACE SAID: 
The STORY of FIVE MONTHS as RELATED to a FRIEND. 
By JANE HEPPLESTONE. 
Emith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 





Every Thursday, price 4d. ; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d, 


NATURE: A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
of Science. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Professor MAX MULLER ‘On Darwinism tested 
by the Science of Language.’ 
See NATURE, No. 10, price 4d. 


Professor HAUGHTON ‘On the Labouring Force 
of the Human Heart.’ 
See NATURE, No. 10, price 4d. 





Professor SYLVESTER’S ‘Plea for the Mathema- 
— See NATURE, Nos. 9 and 10, price 4d. each. 


Dr. BALFOUR STEWART’S ‘Remarks on Terres- 
trial Magnetism.’ 
See NATURE, No. 1), price 4d. 


Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS'S ‘A Deduction 
from Darwin's Theory. 
See NATU RE, No. 9, price 4d. 


Professor H. C. BASTIAN ‘On Sensation and Per- 
taal See NATURE, No. 8, price 4d. 


Dr. BENJAMIN H. PAUL ‘On Town Sewage.’ 
See NATURE, No. 8, price 4d. 


Professor TAIT ‘On the Progress of Natural Philo- 
sophy.’ 








See NATURE, No. 7, price 4d. 
Professor STORY MASKELYNE ‘On Dana’s Mine- 
alogy.’ 
sia See NATURE, Nos. 6 and 7, price 4d. each. 


Professor ROSCOE ‘On Science Education in Ger- 
— See NATURE, No. 6, price 4d. 





NATURE.—“ We cannot doubt that the new 
Journal, supplying a want which has been long felt, will 
be as successful as it deserves. Its name is well chosen ; 
and it has started well in presenting original matter, 
instead of mere extracts from other Magazines. It pro- 
mises. to fulfil a yet more important requirement in giving 
a really instructive account of each subject discussed in 
its pages, instead of a few paragraphs of high-flown lan- 
guage.” 

Published every Thursda; 


> galee 4d., at 16, Petit potuest, Covent- 
garden, W. 


» by MACMILLAN & 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


men 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and arrange- 


ments are made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 








PIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
REVISED LISTS 


Of the Principal Books added to the Library from January, 1867, to the present time, are Now Ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered Carriage Free, at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a plan — has 
given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


The Collection of Books at present on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Second-hand condition, at the lowest current 
prices, and 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF SELECTED WORKS 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


*,* All the New Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 


possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, and (by order) from all Booksellers and Institutions 
in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 





SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A. 
Now Ready, 8vo. 12s, 


A NEW SERIES OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


By SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, B.A., 
Late President of the Royal Academy. 


With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, and a SELECTION from his LETTERS, 
By LADY EASTLAKE, 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CAZETTE. 


Published by Authority. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. 








It has been resolved to record the PROCEEDINGS of the UNIVERSITY of OXF ORD, 


and to publish such Notices as are necessary for the information of its Members and the Public, 
in the form of a Gazette. 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on JANUARY 28th, 1870. 


Advertisements must reach the Office, at the Clarendon Press, on or before January 22nd. 
Subscriptions must be payable to the Delegates of the Press, 
Oxrorp, December 29, 1869. 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—~—- 


The FALL of BABYLON, as FORE- 


SHADOWED in HISTORY and in PROPHECY. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8yvo. Ummediately. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 


of ‘ Mansfield Park,’ &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. 5. E. AUST 
LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other o. 
tions, 128. 
“ This volume will be eagerly read by the very numerous admirers of 
Miss Austen’s exquisitely finished novels, and not without real pleasure. 
We are heartily grateful for it.”—Spectator. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


the Very Rev. Dr. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. Forming the 
—— Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 


= Dn "Hook has been carried a long way out of the usual field of his 
studies, among the scholars and reformers of Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and he has produced a clear and interesting picture of the 
society which gathered around the banished Cardinal. The present 
volume also has more connexion than usual with the general his- 
tory of Europe. We heartily congratulate Dr. Hook on his yk. Itis 
a great matter to write of sucha fs in the impartial way in which 
he does throughout.”—Saturday R 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WAL- 


LINGTON, Kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the First. 
Now first published from the Original in the British Museum. 
Edited by Miss WEBB. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


Nehemiah Wallington wept a during his lifetime a Commonplace Book, 
which is here given. Rigidly Puritan, he viewed with strong reproba- 
tion the innovations creeping into the Church, under the auspices of 
Laud, whose downfall he looked upon asa great blessing. He carefully 
noted the ravages of the Cavaliers, and manifested his feeling toward 
the King himself by his commentary upon the execution of the Sove- 
reign. Ph hose were stirring days in which he lived, and he fully shared 
in their excitement, as well as in their troubles. ecan almost see 
him sanding s) at eo shop-door to watch the passing by of some political 
procession. Diary forms “a valuable addition to our means of 
judging of that ‘Period; well worth attention from all who desire to see 
a lively picture of those troublous times.”—From the Preface. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, 
and other Illustrative Notes, and some additional Pieces and 
Original Matter. 2 vols. demy Svo. handsomely printed, be] 
an entirely Original Feentisplens by George Cruikshank mt = 
the Illustrations by¢ ruikshank and Leech, and Two New 
by John_ Leech. ‘edited by the Rev. RICHARD DALTON 
BARHAM. 24 
“ Mr. Bentley has ‘ struck oil’ in his ‘Ingoldsby.”_Every year comes 
out an edition from guineas to shillings in price. In this Annotated 
Edition we have the publisher, the poet and George Cruikshank, 
uniting with some new attraction, each in his speciality, and inviting 
the author's son to add éclat to the occasion. he result is an anno- 
tated * Ingoldsby,’ beyond which, for lavish expendi 
—! success, Mr. Bentley will find it hard to go. He has shown equal 
taste in an edition of ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ with charming 
filustrations printed in colours.”—Atheneum. 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edi- 


tion of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to, with Twelve highly- 
coloured Illustrations, 78. 6d 


The SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, 


Author of ‘ The Heavens.’ Teggetes by Dr. PHIPSON. With 
58 Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By Flo- 
sto 


RENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘A Very Simple ry,’ &. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 





“In * Misunderstood’ we enter the underworld of child-life ; we are 
soothed with its quiet, and interested in the minute sounds and move- 
ments of its hopes, and trials, and interests, while the truth with 
— they are covenant ee ae t aa Owe own ———. The 
plot is necessarily slender ; bu e pai sie posmnges capes ly are 
written with great purity and delicacy.”— Time: 


Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of 


Modern Life. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. In 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
“ From first to last, this well-planned story is sustained with admir- 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 3 vols. 

able spirit.”—Daily Telegraph. 

SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘Steven Laurence, Yeoman,’ &c. 3 vols. 

VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in 
New York: a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW: a 


Tale of Athens. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, fotine of ‘The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World? 3 vols. post 8v 





Popular Six-Shilling Volumes. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER'S HISTORICAL CHA- 
RACTERS. Crown 8vo. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. Crown 8vo. 

The Countess GUICCIOLI’S RECOLLECTIONS of LORD 
BYRON. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of Lord Byron. 

TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By W. Knox WIGRAM, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 3 Illustrations. Fceap. 
8vo. gilt edges. 

GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 8vo. 
with 2 Portraits. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Crown 
8vo. with 2 Portraits. 


RicwarD BentLey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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“ Good words are worth much and cost little.”"—Herbert. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


G O° 90 D =.©@ 3B D & 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


ishe to announce that they have made arrangements 
a a a New Works enumerated below appearing in 
GOOD WORDS this year :— 
1. Days in North India. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
2. Carlino. The New Story by the Author of ‘ Doctor Antonio.’ 
3. Visits to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles, Author 
of ‘ Self-Help.’ 
4. Letters from the Tropics. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
5. Dorothy Fox. The New Three-Volume Story by the Author of 
* How it all Happened.’ 
$. Half-Hours in the-Temple Church. By ©. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. 
7. Working People and How they Live. By ‘Good Words’ Com- 
missioner. 
8. ‘Good Words’ Lectures in Science. By Writers eminent in their 
several departments. , 
9. Devoted Lives. Mission Tableaux from the last Two Centuries, 
by the Author of * Praying and Working.’ 
10. A Series of Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 
11, Fernyhurst Court. The New Story by the Author of ‘Stone Edge.’ 
iti the above, there will also be articles by most of the 
Pt Pom contributions have raised * Good Words’ to its 


high position. = atrahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





THE JANUARY PART OF 


Ge 0 »D wWwoeRoD<s, 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
(Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated,) 
Begins a New Volume, and contains as follows :— 


Carlino. By the Author of ‘ Doctor Antonio, ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ 
&c. Chaps. L., II. 

The Air-Mothers. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

Days in North India. By the Editor. I. Calcutta to Benares. 

Lady Noel Byron. Written in 1852. 

Beet Pex. By the Author of *‘ How it all Happened.’ Chaps. 


ee 
. 


Two Songs. By Jean Ingelow. ‘ 
A Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles, Author 
of ‘Self-Help.’ I 
& The Christianity of the Present and of the Future. 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. * : a 
9. Our Working People and How they Live. By ‘Good Words 
Commissioner. I. The Newcastle Collier. 
20. Work: a Dramatic Sketch. Fy the Author of ‘ Lady Grace.’ 
11. My Timepiece. By the Rev. Charles Turner. 
12. The French Reformatory of St.-Michel. By F. M. F. — . 
. ‘oted Lives. By the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, Author ©: 
™ a and Working.’ I. The Apostle of Greenland. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


Ne seep 


By Henry 





A NTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 
STORY, ‘RALPH THE HEIR’ (with Tlustrations by F. A. 
F is t in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, and also 
ere UPPLEMENT to the SAINT PAUL'S MAGAZINE, com 
mencing in JANUARY in both forms. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 
‘THE 


SAINT PAUL'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
One Shiling Monthly, Illustrated, including Supplement. 

Contents of the JANUARY Part. 

The Three Brothers. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. XXV.—XXVIII. 

The Ottoman Rule in Europe. 

An Editor's Tales. No. 1V.—The Panjandrum. Part I. Hope, 

The Suez Canal. 

The Roliad. 


The Old Geologist. 
The South Sea Scheme and the Funding System. 








SUPPLEMENT. 

RALPH THE HEIR. By AntHony TRo.uore. 
Chapter L—Sir Thomas. Chapter II.—Popham Villa. Chapter IIL.— 
What happened on the Lawn at Popham Villa. 

Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, Part 1., price 6d. of 


RALPH THE HEIR. The New Story by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With Illustrations by Fraser. 
To be continued in Six Monthly Parts. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


SUBSC RIBERS to the SAINT PAUL'S 
7 MAGAZINE get the BENEFIT of Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
STORY—the Monthly Parts being stitched in at the end of it in a form 
suitable for binding up separately on completion of the story. 

56, Ludgate-hill, January, 1870. 








GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE. 


GooD WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited 
by GEORGE MACDONALD, and Illustrated by Arthur Hughes 
and others. Sixpence, Monthly. 
The JANUARY Part contains :— 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By the Editor. Chaps. X.—XII, 
Tackling Old Ephraim. By the Author of ‘The Green Hand.’ 
Willie’s Question. By the Editor. 
Mrs. Blunderbore’s Trials. By William Gilbert. 
Among the Butterflies. By the Rev. B.G. Johns. First Paper. 
Giacomo and Pallidina; or, the Italian Beggars. By the Countess 
Marie Montemerli. 
At the Back of the North Wind. By the Author of ‘Dealings with the 
Fairies.’ Chaps. V.—VIL 


Hymns for the Young. With Music by John Hullah. No. 3, 
The Boy who had no Memory. 

To Boys. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

The Swallow. By One of the Authors of ‘ Child-World.’ 

Bees and Beehiyes. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D. F.R.S, 


Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, 








8vo. pp. 60, with Map, 3s. 


[HE OXUS and the INDUS. By Major Evans 
Polle PRLL, Author of ‘Retrospects and Prospects of Indian 
» &e. 
* We heartily commend a suggestion made by Major Evans Bell in 
his recent pamphlet, ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ by far the ablest 
brochure recently published on the Central Asian question.” 


a sees i Saty News. 
We think it well to call attention to an excellent pamphlet on the 
subject by Major Evans Bell, bearing the title of ‘The Oxus and the 
Indus,’ and in which the whole matter is exhaustively discussed and 
handled with singular knowledge.”—Standard. 

“* The Oxus and the Indus’ is an essay = Major Evans Bell on our 
policy in Affghanistan, especially since the death of Dost Mahomed in 
1863. aly Bell writes with an ample knowledge of his subject, and 
his views have the merit of being clearly expressed and definite in their 
aim.”— Morning Star. 

“*The Oxus and the Indus,’ by aioe Evans Bell, Author of ‘ Re- 
trospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,’ has at least the striking 
merit of being outspoken and decided on a question concerning which 
there is still much infirmity of opinion. The book—or pamphlet 
rather, since it consists of only some sixty pages—is well deserving of 
attention at this moment, when the subject of which it treats is every 
day becoming of more urgent political importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By the same Author, 


RETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of INDIAN 
POLICY. 8vo. pp. vi. 344, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“We apprehend that it is the duty Se Indian statesman to 
nm. 


read Major Bell’s work with careful attentio 
enceum, Dec. 25, 1869. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


| Sixth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 1s., 
[HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, Counsels 


for a Young Author. 
" Contents. 
Publishers, Publishing Arrangements, Tilustrations, 
i ke pottonnet Press, f Sheets, Advertising,” 
opyright, &e, 'ypo- Ma: ‘or Proo’ ee Si 
Sizes of Paper, Comparative Sizes of Books and Paper, . 


tanith Specimens of various Types, Wood and Photographic Illustra- 
London: Provost & Co. » W. i 
wignden Re ‘0. (successors to A. W. Bennett), 5, Bishopsgate 





This day, in crown 8yo. 68. 


\ EDORKRA L EI@G@ gH. 
A History and an Autobiography. 
By a NEW WITNESS, elucidating the Byron Mystery. 
Edited by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
*,* For a long and elaborate notice of this extraordinary yolume 
a leading article in the Saturday Review of December 5. <r 
“* This is the autobiography of the ‘Child of Sin’ spoken of by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. It is guaranteed by Dr. Mackay as conctan: Banecetnn 
it to be authentic, it confirms to the minutest particulars the story told 
by Mrs. Stowe. Assuming it to’be genuine, it does prove something. 
= aoe — only Poor gg | pie gh t a BES Lushing- 
ion, Sir George Stephen, the Duke of Leeds, Lady Chichester, and 
everybody else, received the intimation as true”” . 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 








Price 6d, Unstamped ; 7d. Stamped, 


TH E 


GRAPHIG, 


For JANUARY 8, 
Contains the following ENGRAVINGS from Drawings by the most Eminent Artists :— 


Portrait of the late T. Creswick, R.A, 
Frozen In. 

Pantomimes. 

The Divorce Court. 

Football at Rugby. 

The Lost Child. 


Refuge for English Boys in America, 


yeese. 
Lieutenant Waghorn. 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 


THE GRAPHIC 


Contains a Two-Page Engraving of 


CHRISTMAS IN 


Floral Decorations. 
Skating. 
Christmas Characters. 


Fairfield Church. 
First Night of a New Pantomime, 
Private Theatricals, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Dream of Toys. 
The Dream Realized, 





“THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO,” 
For holding six Numbers, price 2s. 6d., can be obtained at the Office. 
Parts of THE GRAPHIC will be published every five weeks, containing the five previous issues of the Paper, price 2s, 6d. 
PART I. Now Ready. 


Office: 190, 


Strand, W.C. 





To be Published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


TH E 


PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Esq. 
The chief intention of this Publication is to supply to its Subscribers, at a lower cost than would be possible without the 


certain sale of a regular periodical circulation, Works of Art of various kinds, but always such as are likely to interest a culti- 
vated Public; and to accompany them with Literature by Writers of proved ability, superior to mere Letter-press, and more 


readable than pure Criticism or Cataloguing. 





Contributors to the First Year's Issue. 


EpWARD ARMITAGE, Esq. A.R.A, 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, Esq. 

Puitip H. CALDERON, Esq. R.A. 

Srpney Cotviy, Esq. M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb, 
M. Eve:ne FromMEnNtT, Chev. de la Légion d’Honneur. 
PreTER GRAHAM, Esq. R.S.A. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Esq. 

E. BuRNE Jones, Esq., Soc. of Painters in Water Colours. 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Esq. R. 


; GrorGE D. Lesrir, Esq. A.R.A. 
H. S. Marks, Esq. A.R.A. 
ALFRED P. Newron, Esq., Soc. of Painters in Water Colours. 
F, T. PALGRAVE, Esq. M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
The Rev. W. S. PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose Coll, Oxford. 
EpWARD J. Poynter, Esq. A.R.A. 
WILLIAM MICHAEL RossEttTI, Esq. 
SrtmEon Sotomon, Esq. 
Tom Taytor, Esq. M.A. 


THoMAS WooLNER, Esq. 





The First NuMBER is Now Ready, and contains the following Articles:— 


ENGLISH PAINTERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 1. E.J. Poynter, A.R.A, 2, ALBERT Moore. By Sidney Colvin. 
THE UNKNOWN RIVER: an Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. Chap. I. By the Author of ‘ Etching and Etchers,’ 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. No. 1. THe PINNACLE oF Sr.-Lovis, SENs. 

THREE PHASES OF MUNICH ART. By J. Beavington Atkinson, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VASHTI. Permanent Autotype Photograph from a Sepia Drawing by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
THREE ETCHINGS. By P. G. Hamerton: printed on India Paper, 
THE PINNACLE OF ST.-LOUIS. Lithograph in Three Tints. 
“The first number contains a beautifully-executed Autotype photograph, and three exquisite etchings, The literary matter 
is of a high character; and the work is exquisitely printed.”—Daily News. 
The head of Vashti is by itself worth the price of the whole.”—Spectator. 


London: SEELEY, Jackson & Hatwrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 
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Just Published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


SONGS OF 


A 


WAYFARER. 


By WILLIAM DAVIES. 


*‘Had Mr. Davies’ poems been published two hundred years 
ago, the world would now be quoting them as marvellous ex- 
amples of poetic grace and sentiment.” 

The Examiner and London Review. 

“* We feel a pleasure i in inviting special attention to a poem 
called ‘The Garden,’ which from its calm and classical sweet- 
ness would appear to be modelled after Ben Jonson, or some of 
his followers, and which, in its own particular style appears to 
be almost perfect. We should willingly give an extract from 
this little gem if we could legitimately do so.” Atheneum. 


**1t is not often that an unknown writer, coming before us 
with an unheralded volume of verse, claims a kindlier recogni- 
tion than is due to Mr. Davies for the present book.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

**In noticing a volume of this kind, specimens, not descrip- 
tions are wanted; and yet there is a difficulty in knowing what 
to quote: the songs are so uniformly excellent......They are 
full of melody and beauty. We trust they will come into the 


, the hands of many.” Scotsman, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. 


R. G LATHAM. 


Now complete in Four Volumes, Quarto, _— 71. cloth; to be had in Two Sections, Vous. I. and II. price 70s., 
and Vots, ILI. and IV. price 70s. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. &c., 
Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘The English Language,’ &c. 
Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. 
With numerous EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. 


“The special excellence of the present over all previous 
editions will be found, no doubt in the etymological depart- 
ment, which replaces the incorrect and often fanciful deriva- 
tions of Dr. Johnson's day with the more accurate conclusions, 
especially in the derivations from Teutonic and Scandinavian 
roots. It also replenishes the vocabulary with newly-coined 
and technical words which have lately come into fashion ; and 
revises and fortifies the original authorities with examples from 
more recent and living writers.” John Bull, 


‘* Though nominally based on Johnson’s Dictionary, so much 
of the original text is discarded as imperfect or erroneous, and 
the additions in every department are so numerous and exten- 
sive, that it may be regarded virtually as a new book. Still, 
while thus amplifying and improving the original work until its 
form can no longer be recognised, Dr. Latham remains faithful 
in the main to its general spirit and plan; and his new Dic- 
tionary deserves to be studied by every one interested in the 
language: as a book of reference, it is admirably fitted for 
general usefulness.” Edinburgh Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.; AYLOTT & SON; BICKERS & SON; W. & T. BOONE; L. BOOTH; E 


BUMPUS; 8. CAPES; J. CORNISH & SONS ; 


D. NUTT: RICHARDSON & CO.; RIVINGTON & CO.; 


HATCHARD & CO. ; E. HODGSON ; 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT; J. MURRAY; 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.; STEVENS & SONS; STEVENS & 


HAYNES; WHITTAKER & CO. ; H. SOTHERAN & CO.; G. R. WRIGHT; J. OWEN. ——Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN 


& STEWART. 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in square 16mo. price 1s. 
VENTS of ENGLAND in RHYME; or, a List 


of the Chief Occurrences in English History from 55 B.c. to A.D. 
1969. By MARY B. CROOK. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In crown 8vo. with 28 Woodcut Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


EOLOGY and REVELATION ; or, the Ancient 
History of the Earth, considered in the L ight of Geological Facts 
and Revealed Religion. By the Rev. GERALD MOLLOY, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. with Plate, price 5s. cloth, 


ESTIGES ofthe HISTORIC ANGLO- 

HEBREWS in EAST ANGLIA: a Paper read before the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain, at Bury St. Edmunds in 
July, 1869. By the Rev. M. MARGOLIOUTH, LL.D. &c. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
Complete in One Vo_umr, square crown 8vo. large ty, os _ Portrait 
and Viguettes, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt e 


HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL "WORKS, 


People’s Edition, including the Author's sutcihogmeiash Pre- 
faces, Notes, and other last Copyright Additions 


Also, the latest Copyright Editions, as above :— 
RUBY EDITION, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 63. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. Plates, 
Price 35s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
Vignette, 14s. 
SHAMROCK EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., or 
with Plates, 4s. 6d. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


medium 8vo. Portrait and 





Tn 8vo. pp. 588, price 168. cloth, 
IME AND SPACE: a Motashyeieal Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSU 


This Work propounds a theory which covers 04 whole ground of 
Speculative Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir 
Hamilton inherent in the Idea of the Infinite. 


Part I. contains an Analysis of P. ption, and A iation of Ideas. 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on Hegel. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
WORK ON THE ROMANTIC AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES 
F GREAT FAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 218. cloth, 


‘VY IcISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Brr- 


NARD BURKE, C.B. LL. D. y Ulster King of Arms, Author of 
*The Peerage and Baronetage,’ the Landed Gentry,” * Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage,’ ‘ Family mance,’ &c. New Editi ion, revised and 
remodelled. 

“This work contains as many 
examples of strange adventure and 
capricious fate as would suffice to 
render even a story of romance in- 
tensely interesting and pathetic.” 

jiner. 


© .... Curi 


ious collection of the 
decays, = ‘i 


8 of. hereditary 
ory.” ‘ali Mall Gazette. 
“The subject is pect. and the 
labour has been well bestowed.” 
Atheneum. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in 8yo. price 5s. cloth, 


HOUGHTS on SPECULATIVE COSMOLOGY 
nd the PRINCIPLES of ART. By WILLIAM GAWIN 
HERDMAN, Author of ‘Ancient Liverpool,’ ‘ Curvilinear Perspec- 


tive,’ 
Londen: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
HRISTIAN FUNERALS: as THEY ARE, AND 
AS THEY OUGHT 70.88. BE. Bd MUTUS Bus, Junior. 


London: J. & C. Meals . Paternoster-row. 
Stratford-on-Avon: Edward Adams. 








Now ready, price 128. 6d. Vou. IV. of the 


OOKWORM, Edited and. Illustrated by J. Pa. 
BERJEAU. = co — only printed. 
4, Brydges-street, Coven garden. 





Nearly ready, Part 1V. 
ANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON, de- 


rived from the best and most copious Eastern Sources, comprising 

a very large collection of Words and Significations omitted in the 

K4moos, with Supplements toits abridged and defective explanations, 

ample grammatical and ott . and les in Prose 
and Verse. Royal 4to. cloth, 2: 





'o be completed in Eight Parts and a Supplement. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. post free, 


MABTINEAU (R.)— The ROOTS of CHRIS- 


TIANITY in MOSAISM. An Address at the Opening of the 
Session of Manchester New College. By RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 
Professor of Hebrew. 


illiams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 7 South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE ORIGIN, PERSECUTIONS, and DOC: 
TRINES of the WALDENSES, from Docu ats, many now for 


men 
the first time oo, with Remarks and Comments thereon, by th 
Rey. PLUS MEL ee 


eon hp James Toovey, 177, Piccadilly. 


Lately published, 8vo. price 8. 6d. 


LECTURES on the LIFE, WRITINGS and 
TIMES of EDMUND BURKE. 
By J. B. ROBERTSON, Eszq., Piet of F. Schlegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Hist 

“ We know no book more useful toa student than Prof. Robertson’s 
Life of Burke.” —Dublin Review. 

“ We recommend to our readers Mr. Robertson’s and Mr. Morley’s 

oe on ._ —-*% They , oe find in both much to instruct and 

mire.” — Westmins: 
John Philp, 7, Orehard-street, Portman-square, London. 











Now —, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
© cemerspe MODERN payin bow dhe dn 
mn Judici 


fer the and Pre 
tion of = Day, Fy for the seamen and Sick sea 
By the late RLEXIS. SOLER: With Illustrations on Wood, &. 


**Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in 
kingdom.” * Lancet. 





the 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYERS GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; 


System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. 
Nint Edition, 8vo. 158. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








NEW WORKS. 


a en 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


January, 1870. 


No. 267, 
[On Saturday next. 
Contents. 
I. Mr. FROUDE'S HISTORY of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
II. GEOLOGICAL THEORY in BRITAIN. 
III. MEMOIRS of GENERAL VON BRANDT. 
IV. SIR CHARLES ADDERLEY on COLONIAL POLICY. 
V. JOHN CALVIN in CHURCH and STATE. 
VI. LONDON TOPOGRA PHY ind STREET NOMENCLATURE. 
VII. VEITCH’S MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
VIII. The PRECHRISTIAN CROSS, 
1X. The LAND QUESTION in IRELAND. 


FRASERS MAGAZINE, for Janvary, 


1870, being No. I. of a New Serres. Edited by J. A. FROUDE, 
M.A. 8vo. price HaLr-a-Crown. 


Contents. 
England and her Colonies. By the Editor. 
Westward: a Grandfather's Dre — 
Lunar Warmth and Stellar Heat 
rish Elections and the Influence of the aaah. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
Rambles in Devon. By Patricius Walker. 
— faire. By Robert Williams. 
Dr. Ro! bert Lee, of Leyes oe” a Sketch, aby Shirley. 
rhe Last ** Field ” in the New York ** Gold-Room.” 
Ireland and the iris Land Question. 





SPEECHES and DESPATCHES of EARL 
RUSSELL, 1817—1865. With Iutroductions by EARL, RUSSELL. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


evew to the Defeat of the Spanish arwaie. By J. A. FROUDE, 
M.A. Vots. XL. and XII. (completion/, price 368. 


CHAPTERS and SPEECHES on the 


IRISH L/ ne SumnESeE. By JOHN STUART MILL. Crown 
8vo. price 28. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by LADY EASTLAKE. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. éd. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS. 


Containing his Journal ona — bee with Complete Cata- 
logues of his Engravings, &c. By W SCOTT. With Six Etchings 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. price a 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By 


JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Two Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE_JONES, Pocestes of the Royal Institution. 
2 yols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869. 
By the Rev. F, W. FARKAR, M.A. F.RS. Post vo. with 2 Maps, 
price 5s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK, Synop- 
tical and Exylanstory, of John Stuart Mill’s SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
By the Rev. A. H. KILLICK, M.A. Crown &vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, 
derived from the Holy Seriptures and from Primitive rhe 


with an Introductory Epistle. By the Hon. COLIN LINDSA 
8vo. price 128. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of 8S. IGNA- 


TIUS of LOYOLA: with a Preface on the Use of the Book. 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 24mo. 3s. 6d. 


A QUEEN’S DEATH, and other Poems. 


By GEORGE SMITH. Fcap. 8vo. [On Thureday next. 


The ALANEID of VIRGIL translated into 


ENGLISH VERSE. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., late csepas 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Third Ei 
Crown 8yo. 98. 


TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
27 Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


The SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 


Historical Tale. By the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 28. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Two Novels— 
THE WARDEN, price 1s. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, price 2s. 


London: LONGMANS, — READER, 


and 
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Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 


THE LIFE OF 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
TOLD BY HERSELF IN LETTERS TO HER FRIENDS. 


With Sketches and Anecdotes of her most Celebrated 
Contemporaries. 


Edited by the Rev. A. G, L’ESTRANGE 


With an Introductory Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM 
HARNESS, her Literary Executor. 


——~— 


From the Times. 


“‘The editor of these three volumes has done wisely in allowing Miss 
Mitford to tell her own story almost without commentary—the best 
possible history of her life. Her life should not be forgotten, for it 
carries with it an example and a lesson which may be quoted and 
taught with advantage tothe end of time. Her Letters, now first 
printed, form a very acceptable contribution to literary and artistic 
history. Miss Mitford possessed the knack of catching a likeness very 
happily in a few lines. She could tell or repeat a story pithily, and 
her Letters are full of shrewdly-sketched portraiture and well-told 
anecdote. She moved in one of those many circles composing the 
literary life of the first half of this century; and these volumes are 
especially interesting, showing us, as they do, the opinions of an inde- 
pendent sect, whose demi-god was neither Byron nor Wordsworth, but 
which had its own pantheon of divinities. It will be seen by the 
readers of the Life that these divinities, like those of most literary 
temples, were some of gold and some of clay.” 


From the Saturday Review. 


“Very interesting and entertaining volumes. Nothing is more 
striking in these Letters than their vivacity and cheerfulness; and 
the last volume is the most interesting of the three. They show a life 
full of energy, sympathy, kindness, observation; a mind of extra- 
ordinary versatility, in harmony with its times, and keeping its powers 
and its interest in books and men vigorous to the last. These Letters 
illustrate Art and Literature of the day for fifty years, and one chief 
interest of them is the portraits, characters, and traits of distinguished 
people who came in Miss Mitford’s way.” 


From the Atheneum, 


* A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our knowledge of both 
remote and recent times. The work abounds in capital sketches of 
character. They are so many that selection becomes embarrassing; 
but we are sure we need not add anything to the commendation with 
which we now consign these volumes to the public.” 


From the Spectator. 


**The interest of these volumes is two-fold—personal and literary. 
Miss Mitford’s life, as mournful as it was beautiful, is more deserving 
of remembrance than any of her writings. It exhibits a spirit of self 
sacrifice, of filial devotion—and shall we add, @ filial delusion ?—which 
is, to most of us, almost past understanding. The Letters, which 
commence with the century and terminate in 1855, abound with 
delizbtful literary gossip and personal reminiscences. The style is 
admirable; simple, unaffected, idiomatic. The bits of rural description 
remind us of * Our Village, and the remarks on men and books are 
generous and discriminating. Such a book allures us on from page to 
page with a curious fascination. Every moment the eye is attracted 
by a familiar name, or by a criticism which compels attention by some 
pleasant thought or amusing anecdote ; and it may be safely said that 
there is not one tedious chapter in the three volumes.” 


From the Examiner. 


““We venture to predict that the memory of Miss Mitford will be 
effectually preserved by these volumes. They are worth all her other 
writings put together, and possess a vital and lasting interest in their 
freshness, their versatility, their characteristic revelations of taste 

i even prejudi and their constant references to well-known 
persons. There is a great charm in a book which, like this epistolary 
biography, occupies a position on the border-land between the past and 
the present. Miss Mitford carried a heavy, an unmerciful load of 
care and responsibility upon her shoulders all through her life; and 
she carried it bravely, patiently, sweetly, not without staggering some- 
times, but recovering herself rapidly. Perhaps no more thoroughly 
womanly woman ever lived or wrote. These remarkable Letters abound 
in wisdom and acuteness. Several admirable sketches of public men 
and their doings are to be found in them. They are so full of interest 
have such varied charm, carry the reader on and on with such unflag 
ing ardour, that one is likely to lose sight of the Life which they 
depict, with all its quiet dignified labour and endurance.” 





From the Graphic. 


“* Miss Mitford’s Letters are a miracle of good sense and cheerfulness. 
Her diction is pure and easy, her descriptions lively and picturesque, 
her humour lies in the perception of external oddities, but wants 
neither richness nor delicacy, while the moral tone of all her writings 
is lady-like, generous, beautiful.” 


From the Daily News. 


“These volumes are attractive as furnishing us with a sort of lite, 
Yary and dramatic history of the last fifty years. Very little indeed 
escaped Miss Mitford, but we are unable to take our readers any fur- 
ther with us into the ‘Life of Miss Mitford,’ but we can promise 
them much pleasure in following these Letters from beginning to end 
themselves. Miss Mitford was as much a born letter-writer as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu or Walpole.” 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——~— 


Her Majesty’s Tower. V ol. 2. 


° 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Depicarep, by Express Per- 
MISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 8v0. 158. Fourth Edition. 


“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great epirit. 

Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our 

ni ‘ational history, but we think, the palm of superior interest must be 
awarded to the second volume.”—Times. 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


Cc. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of ‘A Book about 
Doctors,’ ‘ A Book about Lawyers,’ &c. 2vols.8vo. [Next week. 


Life and Remains of Robert 


LEE, D.D., Tetaieter oe Old Greyfriars, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, &. By STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an 
Introductory Chapter = Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Life 
of Edward Irving.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


“We cordially commend the perusal of this book to wuyeelet 
‘imes. 


Francis the First, and other 
HISTORIC STUDIES. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


‘A pleasant, interesting and entertaining book.”—Daily Ne 
* These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instructive 


studies.”"—Post, 
Fairy Fancies. By Lizzie 
MARCHIONESS of 


SELINA EDEN. Illustrated by_ the 
HASTINGS. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
“This volume is one of those which most profoundly touch and stir 
the truest Christmas feelings—of goodwill, not to men alone, but all the 

mysterious world of associations amid which man lives.”—Telegraph. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Duke's Honour. By 


Sows WILBERFORCE, Author of ‘ Social Life in Munich,’ 
xc 3 vols. 


“A decidedly clever novel. The characters are drawn with skill and 
humour.”—Atheneum. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


Then take the Spring while it is Spring, 
Live warm in Summer while it glows, 
Nor wait till Winter comes as Kir 

With crowns of thorns that bear i rose. 


The Unkind Word, and 


other Stories. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 2 vols. 
““We can call to mind nothing from the author's pen that has a more 
enduring charm than the fresh and graceful sketches in these volumes. 
Such acharacter as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines as the type 
of all that is truly noble, pure and womanly.”— United Service Mag. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever book. The story is pure and interesting. Most of the 
characters are natural, while some are charming.”’—Saturday Review. 


Forgotten by the World. 


“This novel is well written and readable.”—Echo. 
* The characters are remarkably well drawn.”—John Bull. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


By Miss Kavanagh. 


Sam gh 's Nature and Human; Adéle. 
By the Author 


Natu Studies from Life. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. of ‘ John Halifax. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | Grandmother’s Money. 

Eliot Warburton. | Jeaffreson’s Book shout Doctors. 


Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | 'No Church. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about} Mistress and Maid. By the 
Women. By the Author of/ Author of‘ John Halifax.’ 


By the Hon. 


By Victor Hugo. 
By Amelia 


‘John Halifax.’ = ® — —— 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws Les Misérables. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Pop | Barbara’s History. 
A Life for a Life. By ae. ‘Author B. Edwards. 

of ‘John Halifax. | Life of — ard Irving. By Mrs. 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. om 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. St. Olave’s. 

Sam Slick’s Old edge. Sam Slick’s poe Humour. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. Author of «John Halifax.’ 

7 seers of Norlaw. By Mrs sie Tectes. By George Mac- 
onald, 





Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John jag ea 

Dixon’s New A 

Robert Faleoner. a hy George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 


The Se eomen = Italy. 

Nothing New. B: e Author of 
‘ John Halifax. 

Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 





THE LIFE AND DOCTRINE 


OF 


BUDDHA, 
AND tus HOLY LANGUAGE or BUDDHISM. 


Publications of Triibner & Co. 


8 and 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


—>——_ 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Translated 
from Burmese, by Capt. H. T. ROGERS, R.E. With an Intro- 
duction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, or ‘ Path of Virtue.’ 
Translated from Pali by F. MAX MULLER. 8vo. cloth, pp. clxxii. 
and 206, 128. 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURE on BUDDHIST 
NIHILISM. Delivered before the General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. 1s. 


The LIFE, or LEGEND, of GAUDAMA, the 
Budha of the Burmese ; with Annotations. The Ways to  Neibban, 
and Notice on the Phong ies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right 
Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ram: (ag Vicar hostels of Ava 
and Pegu. 8yo. sewed, PP. Xi. 538, and v. 


TRAVELS of FAH HIAN wah SUNG-YUN, 
Buddhist Pilgrims from China to India 400 A.D. and 518 A.p.). 
Translated from the Chinese, by 8. BEAL, B.A., Trinity Colle es 
Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 2 Member of t 
Royal Asiatic Society, and Author ofa Translation of the ‘ Prati, 
moksha’ and the ‘Amithaba Sitra,’ from the Chinese. 
pp. xxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, 10s. 


BUDDHISM in TIBET. [Illustrated by Literary 
Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account 
of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in India. By EMIL SCHLA- 
GINTWEIT, LL.D. With a folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables 
of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 404 4, 21. 28. 


BUDDHA and his DOCTRINES. A Biographical 
bcos & By OTTO KISTNER. Imperial 8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed, 


Crown 8vo" 


KHUDDAKA PATHA. A Pali Text, with a 
Translation and Notes, by R. CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of the PALI LANGUAGE. 
By ROBERT C. CHILDERS. In1 vol. imperial 8vo. 
LIn preparation. 


HANDBOOK for the STUDENT of CHINESE 
BUDDHISM. By the Rev. E. J. EITEL, of the London Mission- 
ary Society. 8vo. Un the press. 


OUTLINE of BUDDHISM, from Chinese Sources. 
By 8S. BEAL, Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her 
Majesty’ 's Fleet, &c. 

ConTENTS. 

Legendary Period. 

Buddhism as a Religious System. 

Early Scholastic Period. 

Mystical Period. 

Decline and Fall. 

In One Volume, crown 8yo. 


meson 


Un preparation. 





London: UBNER&CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row 





PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


TRUBNER & CO. 


8 and 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW 


—_+>—_ 
SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM-WRITERS: 


an Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression. 
Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book Literature down to 
A.D. 1616. By HENRY GREEN, M.A. _Profusely illustrated with 
Woodcuts and Photolith Plates, eleg: antly bound in cloth gilt, large 
medium 8vo. il. 11s. 6d.; large imperial 8vo. 21. 128. 6d. 


The IRISH LAND. By Grorce CampBELt, Chief 
Commissioner of the ae Provinces of India, Author of 
* Modern India,’ &c. Part I. Jisit IN THE Sparing. Part II. 
A Visit IN THE AUTUMN. Sone 8vo. pp. Viii. and 190, cloth, 38. 6d. 


The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL DISTRICTS 
of VICTORIA, with Notes on the Modes of ee of oo and 
other Metals and ee By Dr. R. BROUGH SMYTH, F.G.S. 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., Cor. Mem. of the Society of A’ and 
Sciences of Utrecht, Seoretary for Mines for the Colony of V: ictoria, 

Printed and Published at the expense of the Government of 
Victoria. 4to. profusely illustrated with Plates, Maps and Wood- 
cuts, pp. viii. and 644, cloth, 258. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES, their Formation, 
Management, and History in Britain, France, Germany, and 
America; together with Brief Notices of Book Collectors, and of 
the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. By 
EDWARD EDWARDS. 8vo. pp. xvi., 372 and 262, cloth, price 21s. 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA; his Ethics, Life, 
Letters, and_Influence on Modern Religious —— By R. 
WILLIS, M.D. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY of AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 


By JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 8vo, pp. 672, cloth. (Shortly. 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS for our AGE and 
COUNTRY. By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. (Shortly. 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in EUROPE 
and AMERICA. By J. W. PROBYN, Author of * Essays on Italy, 
Ireland, and the United States of America.’ Un p: eparation. 





London: TRUBNER & CO. 8 88d 60, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 
THE CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE. 


Goethe's Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler 
Friedrich von Miiller. Herausgegeben von 
C. A. H. Burkhardt. (Stuttgart, Verlag der 
J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung.) 


Ir was a difficult task for the general student 
to learn truly the story of Goethe’s life before 
the biographies by Lewes, Viehoff and Schiiffer. 
The more important portions of it had already 
been made public; but they were scattered 
through many volumes. Germany is a land 
not only of specialities, but of subdivisions of 
specialities. Authors treat admirably different 
branches of many subjects; but in biography 
there is the difficulty that the research neces- 
sary for connecting these branches must be 
undertaken by the student alone. 

Countless volumes have been written on 
portions of Goethe’s life; and of the Recollec- 
tions, Letters, Studies, and other variously- 
titled records of those who knew him and those 
who did not, a very large proportion has been 
devoted to his later years in Weimar. Still 
curiosity has been aroused by the appearance 
of this work which relates to this “ much-be- 
written period,” as it has been called by Mr. 
Lewes. 

Friedrich Miiller, whose Memoirs, long since 
published, probably found a limited circle of 
readers in England, was born in Franconia in 
1779, thirty years after the birth of Goethe; 
he studied jurisprudence in Gottingen, and 
rose rapidly to posts of honour, for his decided 
talent early gained for him the favour of the 
Duke Karl August; and in 1807 the title of 
nobility was conferred upon him. His political 
services as well as his acquaintance with the 
literary leaders of his time, gave him a wide 
reputation, and his life of seventy years was 
filled with vigorous work. The sketch given of 
him in the Introduction to these Conversations 
shows him as the friend of Goethe. In 1801, 
when Miiller was a young man, he first made 
the acquaintance of the poet. Goethe excited 
a thorough hero-worship in Miiller, who was a 
constant and accurate writer of diaries, and 
registered his conversations with Goethe im- 
mediately after their occurrence. His journals 
from 1803 to 1805 have not been found; and 
during the next three years he could seldom 
communicate with Goethe; the conversations 
which he has here recorded began in December, 
1808. 

The editing of the Conversations was evi- 
dently no easy task. Herr Burkhardt has 
marked with his initial the additions he has 
made, from Miiller’s memoranda, to the more 
elaborate record, and these additions have con- 
tributed to the interest of the volume. The 
editor's Introduction, too, is complete and to 
the purpose. 

If the Conversations give us few new opin- 
ions from Goethe, they have, at least, the great 
charm of presenting many well-known ones in 
fresh and natural forms. Goethe thinks aloud; 
none of his moods are softened; no attempts 
are made to explain away the contradictions 
which they produce. He said to Miiller one 
December day, “If I am to speak at all, I 
must be free to state all my paradoxes ;” and 
added, rather sadly, “ besides, you will not hear 





them from me much longer.” And the Chan- 
cellor has allowed many sides of what he well 
calls Goethe’s ‘‘ Proteus-like nature” to picture 
themselves here in all the charm of unrestrained 
conversation. Nowhere more than in this record 
does the power appear of ‘“ changing into all 
forms, of grasping utterly opposite views, and 
giving each its weight.” 

We are hardly surprised to find Goethe de- 
fending duelling: “ Of what consequence is a 
human life? A single battle destroys thousands. 
It is more important that the principle of a 
point of honour, a certain security against rude 
acts, should be kept living.” His aphorisms, 
his epigrammatic expressions of truth, are al- 
most endless; sometimes biting with the old 
keenness, sometimes humorous, and often sad. 

We confess that we have found little novelty 
or importance in the literary criticism con- 
tained in Goethe’s Conversations ; many re- 
marks refer to authors who can claim no large 
circle of readers in our time, and many are 
reiterations of opinions expressed at greater 
length elsewhere ; there are, of course, excep- 
tions :— 

Morality (said Goethe, in the pleasant conver- 
sation at Dornburg,) is a perpetual endeavour to 
reconcile our personal claims with the laws of the 
invisible realms. Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, when men sought to subject them to the un- 
certain calculations of theories of pleasure alone, 
morals had grown slack and slavish. It was Kant 
who first comprehended them in their intellectual 
importance; and even if he has defined them with 
unnecessary severity in the “ categorical imperative,” 
his is the undying merit of having brought us out 
of the feebleness in which we were sunk, * * The 
popular philosophy has always been repugnant to 
me. I could on this account more easily agree with 
Kant, who destroyed it. But I have never med- 
dled much with his ‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft.’ 
* * Tn Cousin there is nothing absolutely in oppo- 
sition to my views, but he does not understand 
that while there can be eclectic philosophers there 
cannot be an eclectic philosophy. 

Of Hegel’s philosophy he will hear nothing 
—*von der Hegelschen Philosophie mag ich 
gar nichts wissen.” 

Klopstock is once criticized with some seve- 
rity: ‘‘ Klopstock had always an affectation of 
importance, and was stiff and awkward in his 
poems.” 

In the conversation of the 28th of March, 
1830, he declares that the French have had no 
“author of the first rank since Voltaire, Buffon, 
and Diderot.” And a few days after, “The 
French cannot bring back the eighteenth cen- 
tury again, let them do what they will. Where 
can you meet with anything to compare 
with Diderot? How clearly his narratives were 
conceived, and how deeply felt ; how heartily, 
earnestly, and charmingly they were told !” 

In one of the earlier conversations he says 
of Sir Walter Scott, that the attraction of 
his writings has its foundation in the great 
field afforded him by the magnificence of Great 
Britain and the inexhaustible material fur- 
nished him by its history; “while in Ger- 
many,” he complains, “there is nowhere 
between the Forest of Thuringia and the 
sand wastes of Mecklenburg, a fruitful field 
for the novelist ; so that I, in writing ‘Wilhelm 
Meister,’ was obliged to choose the most miser- 
able material that can be. imagined,—wan- 
dering comedians and pitiable country noble- 
men,—only to bring alittlelife into my picture.” 
Afterwards, although he confesses interest in 
‘Quentin Durward,’ and says that Scott would 





always amuse him, he adds, “but I can learn 
nothing from him.” 

He mentions Byron frequently ; always with 
admiration, but seldom speaking particularly 
of his works, although he twice praises ‘Cain,’ 
and again some of Byron’s smaller poems. 
Thomas Moore meets naturally with little 
favour. 

But it is in the record of what we have 
called Goethe’s “thinking aloud” that the 
charm of the book consists; his judgments of 
himself and of his life, his thoughts on religion, 
society and his friends, with the pleasant 
glimpses given us of his habits and surround- 
ings; in these we find a valuable contribution 
to the story of the years on which the student 
of Goethe is glad to linger. It is difficult to 
select extracts from these pleasanter portions 
of the Conversations ; the story of the summer 
day at Dornburg is one of those which tempts 
us strongly, but it is too long for insertion 
here, and would be ruined by abbreviation. 
We prefer to extract passages from different 
conversations :— 

I remained true to myself and lived in my own 
way (he says of his old days among the circle of his 
famous literary companions); so I have always been, 
and so I will remain as long as I live; and beyond 
this in the stars, I trust; I have selected some 
already, where I intend to carry on my pranks. 
* * Character does not take the place of know- 
ledge, but it strengthens it. The absoluteness of 
my character has always come well to my assist- 
ance in all the affairs and complications of life ; 
I could keep silence for months, and endure like 
a dog, but hold my object fast; and if then 
I could go forward to its fulfilment, I pressed 
with all my strength directly toward the goal, and 
let what would happen at the right or left. But 
how often I have been calumniated! Most fre- 
quently when my acts were noblest. Yet the 
clamour of men did not trouble me at all. I would 
rather hang myself than be eternally denying, 
eternally in opposition, always lying in wait for the 
faults and weaknesses of a companion, a neigh- 
bour. * * One must not see old friends again; 
one does not come into sympathy with them again ; 
each has learned a new language. He who is in 
earnest with his self-culture will shun this; the 
discord that must occur can only act troublingly 
upon us, and it dims the pure picture of former 
friendship. * * If one played no mad pranks in 
youth, and if one did not carry away a back well 
beaten, where would one find material for thought 
in age? * * A man should read a book and allow 
it to make its impression upon him,—give himself 
up to this impression; then he will form a right 
judgment of its value. 

Those readers who will apply this rule to the 
volume we have endeavoured to describe will 
join with us in thanking its editor for his ser- 
vice in adding this to the many records of the 
poet’s life,—records in which there have been 
too many expressions of injustice, too few 
unvarnished statements such as these extracts 
from the journals of Chancellor von Miiller. 








A Digest of Moohummudan Law, on the Sub- 
jects to which it is usually applied by British 
Courts of Justice in India, Compiled and 
translated from Authorities in the Original 
Arabic. Part IL. Containing the Doctrines 
of the Imameea Code. By Neil B. E, Baillie. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tus work, treating of the Mohammedan law 

as understood and expounded by the Shia 

authorities, is a natural sequel to the author's 
larger work on the law of the Sunni sect, 
which was published about four years ago. 
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Mr. Baillie, who was formerly, we believe, 
a legal practitioner in India, is the author of 
treatises on the ‘Moohummudan Law of In- 
heritance’ and the ‘ Moohummudan Law of 
Sale.’ The work now placed before the public 
is the first, as far as we can ascertain, that has 
ever appeared in the English language, which 
professes to give a general view of the Shia 
doctrines, and to indicate the points on which 
they differ from those of Abu Hanifa, the 
apostle of the Sunni sect. The necessity for 
some guide to this branch of the law will be 
recognized by all who are aware of the vast 
and yearly growing weight of Indian Appeal 
business now pressing on the Privy Council, 
and who take into account that the annexation 
of Oude, where the doctrines of the ‘‘ Twelve 
Imams” prevail, must cause a considerable 
increase in the number of Shia cases. In 
questions of marriage, inheritance, and other 
matters of private law, the English conquerors 
of India have, by various solemn compacts 
and enactments, long since bound themselves 
to administer Mohammedan law to the Mo- 
hammedans and Hindu law to the Hindus. 
The extraordinary variety of Hindu law, arising 
from the existence of the five great local 
‘schools ” and their many ramifications, is a 
source of endless confusion in our Courts, 
The Mohammedan law is much more settled; 
or, rather, it has not flowed into so many 
divergent channels. Still, the followers of 
Mahomet, while endeavouring to carry out 
the precepts of the Koran, have become 
divided into two grand schools of interpreta- 
tion, both of them dating from so early a period 
that they may be said to possess in equal 
shares the advantage of that tacit authority 
which antiquity is supposed to confer. It must 
not be imagined, however, that the early 
teachers of either sect are proved to be respon- 
sible for all the divergencies of their remote 
followers. Mohammedan jurisprudence, like 
much of our own more ancient law, depends 
a good deal on traditional dicta, and in the 
original Arabian treatises we frequently meet 
with such expressions as “ Hasan, the son of 
Ziyad, reports from Abu Hanifa (may God 
be merciful to him!),” a formula which fully 
recognizes the authority of the ancient sage, 
but can scarcely be said to bring sufficiently 
home to him the doctrine put forward on 
his authority. It will naturally occur to the 
reader that, under these circumstances, the 
Courts may sometimes have to cope with 
the difficulty of conflicting traditions from the 
sane apostle on the same point, and this is 
indeed occasionally the case. Nevertheless, 
there is enough of agreement within the limits 
of each of the two grand divisions to produce 
a useful corpus of law, which, if properly 
understood, must guide the Courts, in a con- 
siderable number of cases, to an unerring 
decision. The points of difference between 
the two sects are, in some instances, of great 
practical importance; and to decide such 
points according to the law of the Sunni sect 
when they arise in relation to a Shia case 
would be no less anomalous a course than to 
determine the devolution of an English landed 
estate by the rules of the Code Napoléon. 

The work now before us may prove an 
addition to our Indo-legal library. The 
author tells us that the whole of it, except 
Book 8, is composed of translations from the 
Shuraya-ool-Islam, an Arabian work of high 





authority. As the word “translations” is 
used in the plural, it must be supposed that 
the Shuraya-ool-Islam is not reproduced in 
full, but that the treatise consists of extracts. 
In that case, the value of this part of the 
book depends on the scholarly nature of 
the translation, and the judgment used in the 
selection of the passages. With reference to 
the latter point, we are glad to meet with the 
assurance (Introduction, page xxvi.) that the 
chapter, or other division relating to each 
particular subject, is complete in itself, and 
translated verbatim from the original. <As- 
suming the author’s powers as a translator, 
this assurance was still necessary in order to 
give to Books 1 to 7 the character of an ori- 
ginal authority. The portion entitled Book 8 
was found among the MSS. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Baillie, and is supposed to have been the 
portion entitled ‘Book of Inheritance,’ of 
the translation of Sir William Jones’s Digest, 
left unpublished by Col. Baillie at his death, 
many years ago. It has in its language and 
tone of thought the appearance of being a 
literal translation of a native treatise; but, 
unfortunately, there is a very meagre account 
of its origin, and its value as an authority is 
therefore much diminished. 

The original portion of the work consists, 
ostensibly, of notes here and there, and of an 
Introduction containing a brief account of the 
Shia sect and an enumeration of some of the 
principal points of difference between the two 
sects. Some observations, also, are made in the 
Introduction about the Mohammedan modes of 
calculating the shares of inheritance ; but there 
is not, in any part of the book, the complete 
explanation which we should have wished to 
find; and it is quite certain, even conceding 
everything in the way of authority, that an 


‘English lawyer would not be enabled to give a 


confident opinion on any complicated division of 
property among the heirs from merely studying 
what he finds in this book. Mr. Baillie ought 
to have put his readers in a position to effect 
such a calculation, either by explaining and 
proving the correctness of the Mohammedan 
rules, or by showing the identity of the results 
with those which would be obtained by Euro- 
pean arithmetic, and rendering the lawyer 
independent of the native methods. In the 
chapter “‘ On Computation of Shares,” there are 
occasional signs, we think, of original compo- 
sition, but whether this chapter is partially 
original, or whether (as we gather from the 
Introduction) it is entirely translated, it is so 
worded as to be unintelligible to those who 
have not previously acquired a knowledge of 
the subject from other sources. Sir W. Jones 
did excellent service in reproducing the old 
rules verbatim in his translation of the ‘Sira- 
jiyyah.’ But, as the book before us professes 
to be a “digest,” and not a mere translation, 
it was surely incumbent on the author to sup- 
plement the Arabian processes by full explana- 
tions or proofs in his text or notes. That the 
author has been aroused to a glimmering idea 
that the old processes might be judiciously 
superseded by the use of modern arithmetic is 
clear from his observations at-page 25 of the 
Introduction: ‘Here an important question 
arises : is all this multiplication and complica- 
tion necessary?” d&c.; but, that being the case, 
we can only regret that he has lacked courage 
to carry his conviction—if, indeed, it amounts 
to a conviction—into effect. 





The subjects of sale and mortgage appear to 
find no place in this work. To this stricture, 
perhaps the author will answer that the laws 
of the Sunni and Shia sects present no differ- 
ences on those points. But if that is the case, 
why has not he expressly mentioned the fact 
in his Introduction? Mr. Baillie’s treatise on 
the law of sale expressly purports to be 
‘according to the Huneefeea Code.” If the 
Shia doctrines are different, he ought to state 
them here; if they are the same, he ought to 
tell us with unmistakable distinctness that 
they are so. 

From what we have written, our readers 
will understand why we hesitate to accept 
this work as a complete “digest.” At the 
same time, we cannot regret that a work on 
Shia law has been produced by a gentleman 
who has devoted so much time to Mohammedan 
jurisprudence as Mr. Baillie. The book may 
be usefully suggestive to young civil servants 
who are proceeding to India, and who may 
conscientiously resolve to do what lies in them 
towards removing a blot on our legal admin- 
istration by entering seriously into the study 
of native law in its original sources. 








Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. 
Co.) 
Tus novel, or novelette, in rhyme, with pen- 
and-ink sketches of character, and now and 
then a flash of feeling bright in its happy 
expression, is a work of a most intelligible 
sort. The reader has not once to go back to 
try and grasp the meaning of a writer who, 
perhaps, could hardly explain it himself if he 
were put to the test. Indeed, the lines occa- 
sionally fall into doggrel, as if he were too 
careless or too weak to sustain a prolonged 
effort, or it may be a mere caprice; for the slip- 
shod lines are preceded and followed by others 
that are of good quality. Not that the latter 
are ever sublime; but they are full of good, 
every-day common sense, and in themselves 
they are pretty, and in the story they tell they 
are original. The story itself is an old one: 
there are few older; the originality is in taking 
a domestic circumstance for a theme. The 
heroine tells her own tale, and does this in 
a manner to show that she must have been 
exactly of the character and disposition here 
described. We might say characters and dis- 
positions, for she is made up of many, but the 
shades are delicately noted, and seem the most 
natural things in the world. She is, above 
all, lovable; her very shortcomings win love 
for her, like the pretty waywardness of a 
child who knows no better, and whose naugh- 
tiness does not distress the beholder, it being 
goodness walking about with bandaged eyes. 
Mrs. Jerningham is the chief figure in the 
picture. Next in importance to her is her 
husband, John Jerningham, whose sense is of 
so very strong a quality as to rob him of ad- 
miration. Sir James Graeme, a baronet, and 
his wife, who stand a little in the background, 
are both sketched in a few light strokes, but 
effectively. If we say that there is, moreover, 
a certain Capt. Fitzmaurice, of the Guards,— 
very well drawn,—we shall, perhaps, be sus- 
pected of suggesting all the bearings of the 
story; but this is not the case, and the reader 
may pass from our notice to the book, and 
open the latter with some idea, we hope, of its 
quality, but with little or none of its plot; and 
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at that word plot, we are tempted to add that 
this volume is as much of a comedy as it is 
of novel and poem. All three go to the com- 
position of the whole, and the author could, 
perhaps, as easily write one as the other. 

As some warrant for a part of our assertion 
we cite the following lines, part of a retrospect 
of youth :-— 


O life was sweet and beautiful ! 

Its pretty pleasures all my own ; 
O life of life was very full, 

And ev'ry minute lived alone ! 


And ev’ry minute was so strong, 

It brought its little new-born bliss, 
Sweeping in tender light along, 

Or leaving shadows like a kiss. 


What lent its glory to the flow’r, 
And gave the nightingale her pow’r, 
And made the sky so very blue ? 
My little heart, could it be you ? 


My little heart, why did you beat 
As if delighted to be me? 

O, was it youth that was so sweet ? 
Or was it youth’s sweet liberty ? 


They said I danced when I should walk 
(My gay feet worked my gayer will) ; 
They said I laughed when I should talk, 
And chattered when I should be still. 


I’d wake with laughing in the night— 
Ah, happy nights I can’t forget! 
I’d catch my dreams they were so bright, 
And find my thoughts were brighter yet. 
I’d wink my little eyes and peep, 
With slumber waging weary strife ;— 
It seemed so hard to be asleep 
And lose the smallest bit of life! 


Of life that moved with airy sway, 
Like singing music—making play 
Like wavelets dancing on the sea 
In even measures—all for me! 


And when the sun illumed the dark, 
I’d sing good morning to the sky, 
And wake the little lazy lark, 
And curtsey to the butterfly. 


O, sweet to flutter ’mid the grass, 

In charming dews the wise condemn, 
And when the busy swallows pass 

To nod my friendly head at them ! 


It did the little squirrels good 
To see a thing as gay as I, 

When I came running through the wood 
To hide from the delighted sky ; 


The quaint old cuckoo said his say, 
I mock’d him with my artful word ; 
I think he knows not to this day 
Whether I am a girl or bird! 


"Twas “cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” he ; 
And “ cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” I; 
It was the grandest sight to see 
That puzzled cuckoo round me fly! 


In ev’ry bird I found a friend— 
A confidante in ev'ry leaf; 
The little breezes would attend, 
The robins knew I was their chief. 


The good old trees would rustle so, 
In stately gossip, when I came ; 
The grass that kissed my feet, I know, 
Kissed no one else’s quite the same. 


Life was a most triumphant fact !— 
What could my ecstasy destroy? 

I did not care to think or act— 
Just to be living was a joy! 


And here is another strain, which shows the 
author, and Mrs. Jerningham too, in another 
mood :— 

I drove to Mudie’s, and I brought 

A carriage-full of steady books ; 
Tl tell him about these,” I thought, 
And see how pleased my master looks : 
He will not ask me what I do, 
So I’ll take courage, and converse ; 

I don’t talk very well, ’tis true, 

But I’ve known women do it worse. 





“O, John!” I cried, “my studies see— 
Science, philosophy—that’s best !— 
And—what’s the horrid word ? dear me !— 
Theology and all the rest !— 
Here’s ‘ Ecce Homo’—take a look— 
A serious thing, and yet so light ; 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, 
A Bishop, John, so he’s all right ! 


‘Maurice on Future Punishment ’— 
That’s nice, and proves there’s none, you know— 
And ‘ Darwin on Development ’— 
That’s charming, and amused me so— 
And here’s a poem full of force— 
Swinburne, a Cambridge man, you see, 
That won't be very deep, of course, 
But surely deep enough for me!” 


John looked a little pale, I thought, 
And said, his voice a little low, 
“Pray, have you read them ?”—that I ought 
He meant—I bravely answered, ‘No ; 
I’ve only glanced at them as yet, 
They’re long, you see, and I preferred 
To study them and not forget— 
I mean to read them, every word!” 
Paper and string he slowly took, 
Tied up my books in parcel neat, 
Directed them, with steady look, 
To Mr. Mudie, Oxford Street, 
Then rang the bell—the man addrest, 
“Take this,” he said, in icy tone, 
Drew a deep breath like one opprest, 
And cried, ‘I’m glad the poison’s gone !” 
But when he saw my frightened stare, 
He smiled, and all his looks unfroze, 
Close to my own he drew his chair, 
And said, ‘‘I’ll choose your books, dear Rose !” 
We must add, that the story has a good 
moral to it, of which every reader may make 
ready application. There are many stories of 
higher flight and greater power, but there are 
not many that include more valuable teaching 
for a particular contingency. 








Muse Etonenses. Series Nova. Tomus II. 

Edidit Ricardus Okes,$.T.P. (Bell & Daldy.) 
THE new Series of the ‘ Muse Etonenses,’ now 
completed by the publication of a second 
volume, is a selection from the compositions 
entered in the Album of Eton College between 
the years 1796 and 1833. The editor, Dr. 
Okes, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
seems to fear that this series will be the last. 
The preface breathes a spirit of melancholy 
which would be almost pathetic, did not the 
graces of its Latinity and the antitheses in 
which it abounds cast a doubt upon its sin- 
cerity. He is afraid, he says, that his book 
has appeared in an unappreciative age, which, 
with base ingratitude, sets little or no store by 
Latin versification.—- 

“ Physica contemplatur, Mathesin palma donat. 
Camcenas, quibus majores nostri delectati sunt, 
hodierni doctores, etiam inter sylvas Academi, 
exilio, si non morte, damnari voluerunt. Adeste 
Teutones, Galli, Itali! Os tenerum pueri formate: 
operam navate ut discipulus, non nisi Romanos et 
Grecos Scriptores huc usque legere solitus, linguas 
alias calleat.” 

The last sentence of this Jeremiad almost 
takes our breath away. It is hardly credible 
that in the year of our Lord 1870, any one 
should be found to regret the time when 
education consisted exclusively in reading, 
learning by heart, and imitating the works of 
a few Greek and Latin authors. He proceeds— 

“Cum pueri non amplius docentur sperare car- 
mina cedro linenda aut levi cupresso servanda 
fingi posse, non mirum est, si potius assem in cen- 
tum partes longis rationibus diducere in pretio 
habere condiscant. Virgilium et Ovidium manibus 
deponant, aliorum numerorum notitiam querant. 
Fontes Pierios spernant, liquores fortasse minus 





dulces amare consuescant. Alpium juga scandant, 
Parnassi capita despiciant.” ‘ 

He then points, with justifiable pride, to the 
distinguished names which occur in the list 
of contributors, and concludes with another 
allusion to the moribund condition of his 
favourite accomplishment :— 

“Valete, Lectores, et de musis nostris, jam 
pene mortuis, si non bene, saltem quam benignis- 
sime potestis loquimini.” 

The Preface is followed by an Index Auc- 
torum, also in Latin, in which is to be found 
a brief biography of each contributor. In the 
list are, with other names, those of Sir E. §. 
Creasy, Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Goodford, A. H. 
Hallam, the late Lord Carlisle, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Moultrie, W. M. Praed, 
the late Lord Derby, and the Bishop of Lich- 
field. In some of these little biographies Dr. 
Okes allows us a glimpse at his own political 
opinions. Thus at the end of his account of 
the late Lord Derby, he cannot refrain from 
quoting the well-known words of Tacitus : 
“ Filiis atque uxore superstitibus, potest videri 
etiam beatus, incolumi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse.” 
Another sketch runs thus: 

“Orway, Robertus. Postea Orway-Cave, ex 
hereditate rei de materna domo sibi devenientis 
nomen nactus, et matre Baroniz de Braye succe- 
dente, dignitate ‘ Honorabilis, usitato more salu- 
tatus. A comitatu in quo natus est, (Tipperary) 
qui personam populi in senatu gereret, electus est, 
simili officio ex suffragiis Leicestriee municipum in 
priore Parliamento perfunctus. Si quod de rebus 
politicis sentiret recte referant (referunt?) Scrip- 
tores, Ecclesiam Angliz radicitus evellendam et 
reditum ejus in fiscum redigendum esse docere 
visus est. Anno 1844 moriens nullam, que sen- 
tentias velut hereditate acciperet, prolem reliquit.§ 

The poems contained in the volume before us 
seem to us, on the whole, as good as those pub- 
lished in the old ‘ Musze Etonenses’ and in the 
first volume of the present series. Like them, 
they are easy, graceful, and correct. They are, 
perhaps, a trifle more closely imitated from the 
classical authors, a trifle less like original poems. 
It is surprising that young composers, who 
would probably find it difficult to turn out a 
tolerable poem in their native tongue, should 
have learnt so well the trick of versification 
in the dead languages. We confess that we 
should have thought that the excellence to 
which schoolboys, and especially Etonians, 
sometimes attain in Latin verse was a convinc- 
ing argument against the theory of Dr. Okes 
that the study of the classics (by which he 
seems to mean the writing of Latin verses) is 
the only satisfactory instrument of education. 
However this may be, scholars will find much 
to admire in these juvenile productions. For 
example, here is an extract from a poem of 
Lord Lyttelton’s, on the theme “Memori Pec- 
tore” :— 

Te duce, Pieridum sedes, loca nota juvente, 

Vestigatque notatque senex, veteresque retractat 

Historias lususque, inscriptum in cortice nomen, 

Gaudiaque, et curas puerum, abreptosque sodales. 

Multa ibi que norat juvenis, nunc tempore cernit 

Mutari, similemque sue traxisse senectam : 

Sed tamen agnoscit sedem, quam pectore letus 

Prosequitur memori, et merito dignatur amore. 

Sic mihi, cum florem vite decerpserit ztas 

Debilior, liceat perseepe ad amata vagari 

Flumina, Castalidumque undas haurire sacratas, 

Nutricemque pio venerari pectore Etonam ! 

Spes tibi, Mnemosyne, vates presaga futuri 
Assidet, alma soror ; juncta vos luce tenebras 
Vincitis, humanz comites per secula vite, 
Navigiumque atra tutum servatis in unda. 
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Cumque brevis finem lucis metamque dierum 

Mors capiti impendens telo propiore minatur, 

Qui jacet extrema porrectus membra sub hora, 

Ante oculos, vario fluitantes ordine, vite 

Innumeros casus videt immistosque dolores, 

Gaudia, solicitosque metus ; Mors ipsa propinquans 

Preteritam vitam meliori luce serenat. 

The late Lord Derby is well represented by 
two poems written in imitation of the Georgics, 
and hitting off to a nicety Virgil's didactic 
style. Mr. Gladstone contributes an ingenious 
copy on the theme “ Quam vero aptas, quamque 
multarum artium ministras, manus Natura 
homini dedit.” Dr. Okes gives us four charming 
specimens of W. M. Praed’s facile muse. But 
our space will not allow us to go into details. 

It is not fair to expect perfect accuracy of 
scholarship in the exercises of schoolboys, but 
we are surprised that Dr. Okes has not dis- 
covered an error of syntax at page 15, line 35, 
and a false quantity at page 136, line 11. 
Indeed, one or two of the Greek copies would 
be the better for revision. Dr. Okes’s own Latin 
is not irreproachable. We submit that debwerit 
should be substituted for “ debeat” in the first 
paragraph of the Preface, and imperfects sub- 
junctive for perfects in the second sentence of 
the third paragraph. We observe too that in 
defiance of the best modern authorities he spells 
silva, sylva ; ceteri, ceetert ; and in other ways 
violates the rules of orthography. With these 
exceptions, he seems to have done the work of 
editor well. 








Lettres Choisies de 
(Hachette & Co.) 


A curious history is connected with these 
letters, of which every Frenchman, except 
- Voltaire, has been pre-eminently proud. The 
writer died of small-pox in the year 1696. 
To die at all had always been a dreadful idea to 
her; and disfigurement she dreaded as much 
as death. She used to say that she hated fife 
itself, less for the thorns that lay in its path, 
than because the path of lite led to nowhere 
else but death. When her time came, she 
submitted with resignation. 

Her letters nad been the news-letters of her 
day. Hxundreds of people had been enchanted 
by their details, from theirfun to their sublimity. 
‘The world at large, in other words the French 
world, which believed that the sun rose at Ver- 
sailles and set in Paris, longed to share the 
privilege which had been enjoyed by the few; 
and to satisfy this desire, the Abbé de Bussy 
published the first edition of the letters in 
1726. It was imperfect and unauthorized. 
In 1734 the family sanctioned a new edition, 
edited by the Chevalier de Perrin, who, in 
that edition and in the one of 1754, was able 
to insert many new letters; but his book, in 
many respects, was inferior to that of the 
Abbé. It is hardly possible to believe that 
the Chevalier was empowered to deal with the 
letters as we now know he dealt with them: 
he corrected charming little slips in grammar; 
altered a strong word into a weak one; changed 
phrases altogether; and explained sentences 
out of all meaning. It is probable that no 
editor will dare to print some few of the letters 
literally; and there are a few in print which 
might very well have been dispensed with. 
But the most unreserved details would be 
preferable to the Chevalier’s emendations. 
France endured this till the folly of it was 
shown in 1806; but it was not till 1817 that 


Madame de 


Sévigné. 





the late M. Momerque’s improved edition 
appeared, with which every one was delighted 
except that accomplished gentleman himself. 
He saw its shortcomings, and he resolved to 
make compensation. Year after. year he cor- 
rected, annotated, and obtained fresh letters— 
letters that had never been in type. With his 
new material he was just ready to undertake 
a new edition when death deprived literature of 
his services, and all his papers anfl books having 
reference to Madame de Sévigné were placed 
in the hands of M. Adolphe Regnier. M. 
Regnier brought out an edition of the letters 
with notes, in some dozen volumes, which 
were added to the series of ‘Les Grands Ecri- 
vains de France.’ Out of this edition he has 
compiled the handsome volume of selections 
from the letters which is now under our notice. 

Hitherto, perhaps the best edition of selected 
letters was that of M. Suard, published by 
Firmin Didot in 1845. But Suard retained 
some of the mischievous emendations by De 
Perrin, and these M. Regnier has discarded. 
Suard excluded —- for what reason but one 
involving false delicacy it would be hard to 
say—the exquisitely characteristic letter, dated 
the 8th of April, 1671, of Madame de Sévigné 
to her daughter Madame de Grignan, on wet- 
nurses generally, and on the nurse of Madame 
de Grignan’s little daughter in particular. It 
is as interesting as any of the details of high 
court solemnities, of the deaths of kings or 
the dancing at Versailles. This letter is in 
M. Regnier’s selections, and from his volume 
(which, by the way, is illustrated with por- 
traits and views of localities) a reader may 
form a very fair idea of the person, mind and 
manners of the writer. Voltaire said of her 
that she was absolutely destitute of all grace 
of expression! She, indeed, took the first words 
thei:came, but these, with her, were generally 
what second thoughts are said to be, the best. 
We are not shocked by her reference to “ ces 
chiennes de punaises,” which abounded in the 
bed-rooms of her daughter’s country house ; 
nor are we fluttered at her description of a 
man who came into collision with an Arch- 
bishop’s carriage and six, and who was tumbled 
“cul par dessus téte” from his horse. In 
English, the phrase would now be intolerable, 
but our grandmothers read worse in ‘Tom 
Jones.’ In some cases De Perrin marred the 
characteristic points by absurd misreading. 
When Madame de Sévigné described M. and 
Madame de Grignan sleeping in rooms adjacent 
to each other, and that Monsieur had a cold, 
the editor made Madame Sévigné express the 
hope “qu il n’y aura point d’autre malheur 
de ce voisinage que le bruit de ce rose fleurce,” 
—and sovit stood till it was discovered that 
the original letter had, not “rose fleurie,” 
but ‘“ronfleurie.” One of the Chevalier’s 
mistakes has added a word to many French 
dictionaries, just as Louis the Fourteenth 
calling for ‘mon carosse” changed the gender 
of that French noun. De Perrin causes Madame 
de Sévigné to speak of “ vin qui rousselle,”— 
she really wrote “vin qui revedlle.” The correct 
text now prevails, but “ rousselle,” which had 
never before been heard of, was added, a new 
verb, to the old language. 

With all Madame de Sévigné’s powers of 
perception, she often wanted foresight. She 
preferred Corneille to Racine, as the Parisians 
seem to do at this present time; but she was 
rash in prophesying that the French would soon 





despise both Racine and the new-fangled drink 
called café. Racine is still read with respect, 
and café is drunk with more alacrity than ever. 
When Voltaire censured her for admiring a 
sermon from Mascaron as highly as an oration 
from Fléchier, he only recorded her admiration 
for whatever was honestly and sincerely meant. 
She could, indeed, admire where nothing honest 
or sincere was to be found. She could speak 
of her son’s mistress, the great actress Champ- 
meslé, as her belle fille, and this in letters 
addressed to her own daughter. 

That daughter was the cruel but devoutly 
worshipped idol of her mother’s life, and we 
forgive the idolatry, because to its excess we 
are indebted for the now famous letters. 
Madame de Grignan was in her early years 
a spoiled child; yet for her own daugh- 
ters she cared little, thrusting one into a 
convent and disposing of the other by a poor 
marriage in order to get rid of her also. All 
the sacrifices and unselfishness of Madame 
de Sévigné were duly prized, acknowledged 
and enjoyed, but substantial gratitude was 
wanting. When the mother lay dying of small- 
pox, the daughter (who is, indeed, said to have 
been indisposed) sent her demozselle de com- 
pagnie, Mdlle. de Martillac, to be with her in 
her last moments. That good woman had no 
fear of the terrible disease of which Madame 
de Sévigné was dying, but performed her 
sacred office with the sympathy and affection 
of a true daughter. 

If there be not all the qualities in Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters which ardent Freach 
critics ascribe to them, they are still at the 
head, and are likely to remain at the head, of 
the epistolary literature of France. Those 
of Balzac and Voiture are fantastical in com- 
parison: those of Madame de Staél to Camille 
Jordan commonplace. Madame de Sévigné 
had the powers of an artist. Some of her let- 
ters are pictures in words; and a single figure 
in them comes out as sharp and truthful as 
any of Meissonier’s,—as, for instance, his figure 
of grace and costume and character and feeling, 
known as ‘ Waiting for an Audience.’ Other 
letters are stately history, others delicious 
gossip; maxims turn up that hang on the 
memory, and bons mots that stir the muscles 
with laughter. There is not a dull letter in 
the whole collection. One who was himself 
a graceful French epistolary writer said that 
he was always grieved when he had read 
a letter of Madame de Sévigné’s because there 
was one the less to read. We in like circum- 
stances are glad at the thought that we can 
read it, or any one of its graceful and sprightly 
companions, again and again. 








Il Re Nala, Trilogia Drammatica di Angelo 
de Gubernatis. (Torino, Fratelli Bocca). 


A dramatic trilogy is rare in these days, but 
there is something probably rarer—an audience 
which would have the patience to sit out its 
performance. But be this as it may, Signor 
Angelo De Gubernatis, whose studies on 
Indian poetry are well known in Italy, has 
had the courage to found on the legend 
of Nala, King of Nishada, a drama in three 
parts avowedly intended for the stage. Only 
the second part, which in our opinion is 
the one best adapted for the stage, has 
as yet been performed in public. The story 
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of Nala and Damayanti forms one of the 
most beautiful episodes in the Mahabhérata. 
Translations have rendered it familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, and amongst the poetical versions 
we may mention Dean Milman’s and Mr. 
Charles Bruce's. 

Conjugal love of -its truest type, is cele- 
brated in the Indian legend, which Signor 
De Gubernatis has in the main followed. Where 
the author has been obliged by the exigencies 
of dramatic art to depart from the simple plot 
afforded by the legend, he has done so without 
neglecting the local characteristics of the story. 
Several scenes show dramatic power, and 
the action of the drama is lively. Although the 
play takes its name from King Nala, Dama- 
yanti is the character which most appeals to the 
heart. The pure love, the self-sacrificing spirit, 
and the unswerving constancy of Damayanti, 
are contrasted with the sensuality and cruelty 
of Svarga, the brother of Nala. The plot of the 
drama is as follows. Damayanti, daughter of 
Bhima, has seen’ Nala in a dream, and fixes 
on him as her future spouse. A golden plu- 
maged swan carries the message of love to Nala, 
and he prepares to contend with the other 
suitors for her hand; but the god Indra com- 
mands him to appear not as a suitor for himself, 
but as ambassador from the god Indra, who 
has been selected by the gods as her spouse. 
Nala’s piety is thus put to the test, and only 
fails when Damayanti pleads with him for her 
love. Indra forgives him, and the first part 
concludes with a hymn to Love. 


Il cielo, 
Con le sue mille conche d’ oro, inneggi! 
E, in ogni fibra, palpiti la terra! 
Su, giovinette, a coronar di fiori 
E d’augurii, la vergine che passa! 
Su, liete schiere degli augelli, dite, 
Modulatrici di amorosi canti, 
Dite a la sposa com’? dolce il nido! 
Urlate i vostri amori a la foresta, 
Allegre fiere! Tutta la natura, 
In un sol d’amor moto, si levi! 
Amore @ vita! L’universo é nostro 
Nel gaudio dell’ amor! 


In the second part, Bhimasena brings down 
the wrath of Brahma upon his parents, Nala 
and Damayanti; and when Nala refuses to 
sacrifice his son, his evil spirit tempts him to 
play at dice with his brother, Svarga. Nala 
loses his kingdom, and with Damayanti, whom 
he refuses to yield to his brother, seeks refuge 
in the forests of Nishada. They reach a ruined 
hut; and here occurs an affecting scene, in 
which Nala struggles long between his love 
for Damayanti and his duty to his people; at 
length he leaves her asleep, and returns to 
plead with Svarga for his subjects. Svarga 
seizes him, and shuts him up in a dungeon 
deep-sunk in the earth, and sets out in quest 
of Damayanti, who is only saved by the arrival 
of her son, Bhimasena, and is finally re-united 
to Nala. 

Signor De Gubernatis has succeeded in 
giving life to the story; and if we think that 
‘Tl Re Nala’ will not be so great a dramatic 
success as it deserves to be, it is because the 
Indian legend is essentially unadapted for the 
modern stage. Signor De Gubernatis, however, 
merits our thanks for having ventured outside 
the narrow circle within which Italian Art is 
too often confined. 











A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew 

J. E. Austen-Leigh. (Bentley.) 

THE writer of this Memoir occupies the classi- 
cal post of Vicar of Bray. How long he has 
held it does not appear; yet, as he remembers 
attending the funeral of his aunt, more than fifty 
years ago, we can conclude that the air of the 
Vicarage of Bray is still favourable to longevity. 
Mr. Austen-Leigh’s recollections of Miss Austen 
are somewhat scanty. The impressions left 
upon the mind of seventy by the persons 
known at eighteen can hardly be otherwise. 
When the favourite Aunt Jane of boyhood 
has developed after death into an admirable 
painter of character, when the works which 
were treated half contemptuously by friends 
and indifferently by the public have become 
classics, there is necessarily a greater gulf 
than can be measured by years. All we learn of 
Miss Austen is that she was attractive in her 
appearance, that she had a charming animated 
face, which is faithfully reflected in the portrait 
prefixed to this volume; and that she was a 
delight to children, particularly to her nephews 
and nieces. Her tastes and habits were 
simple and homely; she was not accomplished 
according to the present standard of accom- 
plishments, but her modesty was almost 
as conspicuous as her genius. When we 
add, that there were no events in her life, 
that she was never married nor asked in mar- 
riage, that she lived in total seclusion from 
literary society, and neither knew nor corre- 
sponded with any contemporary authors, we 
have given a summary of the materials out of 
which Mr. Austen-Leigh has constructed this 
volume. That he has made a pleasant sketch 
is, under the circumstances, much to his credit, 
and the glimpse we have of Miss Austen will 
add to the charm of her novels. 

We have said that her personal characteristics 
may be summed up in a few lines. Not much 
more is told of her method of composition. She 
wrote on a little mahogany desk in the general 
sitting-room where all the rest of the family 
were occupied, and where she was liable to 
constant disturbance. Readers of ‘ Northanger 
Abbey’ will remember her modest account of her 
own powers: “ the little bit (two inches wide) 
of ivory on which I work with so fine a brush 
as produces little effect after much labour.” 
But of this labour we hear scarcely anything. 
It seems, indeed, that Miss Austen began to 
write when almost a child, that before the 
date of her first published work she composed 
“several tales not without merit, but which 
she considered unworthy of publication,” and 
that ‘Pride and Prejudice’ was written when 
she was only twenty-one. In one of her letters 
she speaks of having “lop’t and crop’t” at 
this novel so successfully as to make it shorter 
than ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ which, though 
written later, was published sooner. Something 
further might surely be obtained by referring 
to her papers. Many of these, Mr. Austen- 
Leigh says, have been destroyed by her family: 
but we infer from another part of his book 
that there are some remaining. As it is, in- 
ternal evidence is sufficient to show that in 
the midst of family distractions Miss Austen 
worked up her novels to a high degree of finish. 
Currer Bell speaks of this characteristic while 
professing herself unable to understand why 
Miss Austen was so much admired. Sir Walter 
Scott writes, apropos of ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ 





on his third perusal of it, ‘‘ The big Bow-Wow 
strain I can do myself like any now going; 
but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary 
commonplace things and characters interest- 
ing from the truth of the description and senti- 
ment is denied tome. What a pity such a gifted 
creature died so early!” It is a still greater 
pity that she met with no such appreciation 
as this during her life! Her first novel was 
offered to a publisher, and declined by return 
of post, The manuscript of ‘ Northanger Abbey’ 
was sold to a bookseller in Bath for 10/., and 
remained in his drawer for some fifteen years. 
Miss Austen herself collected some of the opia- 
ions expressed by the reading public of her day, 
and was much amused by their diversity. One 
lady called ‘ Mansfield Park’ a mere novel, 
while another said its language was poor and 
there was nothing interesting in the characters. 
One gentleman read the first and last chapters 
of ‘Emma,’ but did not look at the rest because 
he had been told that it was not interesting ; 
while a lady pronounced ‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility’ and ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ downright 
nonsense. How remarkably these opinions con- 
trast with the judgment of Macaulay, who, as 
his sister, Lady Trevelyan, informed Mr. Austen- 
Leigh, “ proposed to write a memoir of Miss 
Austen with criticisms on her works, to prefix 
it to a new edition of her novels, and from the 
proceeds of the sale to erect a monument to 
her memory in Winchester Cathedral.” Perhaps 
the most significant illustration of the difference 
between contemporary neglect and posthumous 
fame is to be found in the remark of the verger 
at Winchester Cathedral, who was asked to 
show her grave: “ Pray, Sir,” he said, “ can you 
tell me whether there was anything particular 
about that lady: so many people want to know 
where she was buried.” 

Almost the only tribute paid to Miss Austen, 
while she was alive, came from a quarter where 
we should least expect it. The Prince Regent 
was so fond of her novels that he read them 
often, had a set of them at each of his resi- 
dences, and accepted a dedication from her of 
his own accord. His librarian, too, gave Miss 
Austen hints of which she could not avail her- 
self. At one time she was requested to take a 
clergyman of the type of Beattie’s Minstrel for 
her hero; at another to write an historical 
romance illustrative of the august House of 
Coburg. In reply, she avowed herself the most 
unlearned and uninformed female who ever 
dared to be an authoress. “I must keep,” she 
said, “to my own style and go on in my own 
way; and though I may never succeed again 
in that, I am convinced that I should totally 
fail in any other.” With all her apparent 
diffidence, it is clear that she must have been 
more or less conscious of her success. We 
see this partly in her criticism of other writers, 
partly in her boast that she attempted to create 
rather than to reproduce. It is a high tribute 
to one who did not go beyond her own sphere 
of life for events and characters, who said in 
a letter that, “three or four families in a country 
village are the very thing to work on,” that her 
own relations never recognized any portraits 
in her novels. Mr. Austen-Leigh says that 
this was not owing to lack of opportunity, for 
several of her acquaintances had the most 
tempting peculiarities, and laid themselves 
open to caricature. It certainly was not owing 
to want of power, as we may see amongst other 
things from the “plan of a novel according to 
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hints from various quarters,” which was left 
amongst her papers. The piece is too long to 
quote, but its quiet comedy is delicious. 

What Miss Austen thought of the higher 
class of contemporary novels appears from the 
following allusion to ‘ Waverley’ :— 

“Walter Scott has no business to write novels ; 
especially good ones. It is not fair. He has fame 
and profit enough as a poet, and ought not to be 
taking the bread out of other people’s mouths. I 
do not mean to like ‘ Waverley,’ if I can help it, 
but I fear I must. I am quite determined, however, 
not to be pleased with Mrs. ’s should I ever 
meet with it, which I hope I may not. I think 
I can be stout against anything written by her. I 
have made up my mind to like no novels really, 
but Miss Edgeworth’s, E.’s and my own.” 

The pleasant appreciative irony of this pas- 
sage is thoroughly characteristic of Miss Austen. 
She makes herself forget for a time that her 
own novels have put very little bread into 
her mouth, that she has always spoken in the 
humblest tone of their merits. She adopts the 
pedestal of an aggrieved author, preparing to 
be driven out of the field by a new comer, 
and looking forward woefully to loss of fame 
and profit. Her real feelings on this point 
were, as her biographer tells us, cheerful and 
contented. She received 150/. from the sale 
of ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and considered it 
a prodigious recompense for that which had 
cost her nothing. It is something that Miss 
Austen’s genius was sufficient for herself, that 
she was ready to delight others without caring 
for a reward, and that she shed abroad the 
gifts of her bright sunny nature and never 
paused to ask whether they were appreciated. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Lady Betty. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 

(Warne.) 
Herbert Tresham. 

(Rivingtons.) 
Clare Savile. By Julia Luard. 
The Story of a Honeymoon. By Charles H. 

Ross and Ambrose Clarke. (Hotten.) 
Ir scarcely needed the author’s name affixed 
to the title-page of ‘Lady Betty,’ to tell us it 
was the work of a lady. Though the book has 
few of the defects of modern novels, the story is 
feeble and badly designed, and we are at a loss 
to understand why it should bear its present 
title. Why not “Lady Dolly,” “Giles Grantly,” 
who both figure rather more prominently in 
its pages than “Lady Betty”? Novelists 
are, no doubt, at their wits’ end for titles, 
but if a name is to be taken, surely the biggest 
name in the book ought to be selected. To 
act against this rule is to go against the prin- 
ciple of competitive examinations,—a manifest 
sin according to our present lights. The author 
has suspicions that her book is not quite what 
it should be. She observes, ‘‘ The story of the 
lace veil and the bright embroidery is long and 
strange, and Lady Betty Lefevre played but a 
passive part in it. But it is the story of those 
whom she loved well, and in whom her life 
was bound up: and, therefore, may well be 
told in her name and for her sake.” This story 
of the lace veil and the bright embroidery is, 
in fact, the essence of the novel. It is certainly 
“long,” but by no means “strange.” It would 
have been “strange,” indeed, had it not in 
common with many novels been extremely 
tedious. The story commences with the prepa- 


By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 


(Warne.) 








rations for the marriage of Lady Betty and a 
Mr. Charles Courtenay. This marriage is on 
the eve of fulfilment, but does not come off. 
The lovers are parted. Betty goes into exile 
with her father, whose Jacobite principles 
compel him to leave England. When in France 
she supports him and her mother by working 
embroidery for the French Court. Courtenay, 
after two or three ineffectual attempts to per- 
suade her to become his wife, very properly 
marries a Miss Carew. To this lady, on her 
wedding, the heroine magnanimously sends a 
lace veil, and in gratitude, we presume, for the 
present the wife dies at a convenient time, and 
Lady Betty marries her old lover. There is an 
uninteresting Jacobite plot running through 
the tale, but no one seems to mind it much, 
—and the reader certainly need not. 

By way of praise, we may say there is 
some pleasing writing, and our author appears 
capable of something better. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to write a novel: one of the 
most difficult to write a good novel. If this 
fact is remembered, and the magnitude of the 
task before her is appreciated, there is hope 
still for the author of ‘Lady Betty.’ 

‘Herbert Tresham’ is a highly religious 
and not at all a good work, being pedantically 
written and freely interspersed with quotations. 
It contains a curious history of our Civil War, 
in which Charles the First once more appears 
in the celebrated but now comparatively obso- 
lete character of “ The Christian Martyr.” The 
tale involved in the book is a particularly 
insignificant one, and is a mere pretext for 
thrusting the author’s opinicns down the 
reader’s throat. Considered in the light of 
a child’s medicine, it has very little jam and 
a very large proportion of powder. 

If in the two preceding novels we saw 
very little of the hero and heroine, in ‘ Clare 
Savile’ we see too much of that rather com- 
monplace young lady. We are introduced to 
her at her birth, follow her day by day through 
her childhood and girlhood, and do not leave 
her until she has been for some years married. 
The author has an irritating habit of sending 
her readers back in their task of perusing her 
book. Just when we feel some progress is 
being made we are brought to a standstill by 
such passages as the following: “We must 
now go back some hours in our history to,” 
&e., “We must now return to the campaign 
of 1813”; and we find ourselves being told 
again what we had read several pages back. 
An attempt to shroud in mystery what is appa- 
rent to the most obtuse mind is also a failing 
of the writer’s. When, for instance, we meet 
with “A woman, with a torn and ragged 
gipsy hat tied under the chin by a handkerchief, 
which completely concealed her face, might 
have been seen at ten minutes past 8 P.M., 
finding her way,” &c., we know, long before 
we are told the fact, some pages further on, 
that it is the nurse, “Tabby Murgatroyd,” 
inasmuch as we are perpetually meeting this 
woman under similar circumstances all through 
the book. This same “ Tabby” is a nuisance, 
at one time speaking in a broad Yorkshire 
dialect, and at another delivering an oration 
like a freshman at the Union. She is con- 
tinually appearing; whenever she appears, she 
talks; and whenever she talks, she bores. 

We have little doubt that the author would 
prove a good biographer. She enters with such 
gusto into the minutiz of the life of the person 





she is for the time being writing about. This 
is a very essential point when the subject is 
one of interest, but the author should remember 
it is a strangely wearisome habit when the 
subject is a heroine like Clare Savile. 

This and the first book we have mentioned 
are got up in a way which does great credit 
to their publishers, They are prettily bound 
and are printed in an excellent type. The illus- 
trations, however, are unoriginal, and cannot 
be highly praised. 

Reprinted, apparently, from the pages of a 
comic periodical, ‘The Story of a Honeymoon’ 
may have done good service in its time, 
though we should find it difficult to suggest 
any use to which it may be put hereafter. 
A series of sketches, with scarcely a thread of 
connexion running through them, of the pos- 
sible and impossible blunders and disasters 
of a young couple just married and living on 
a small income, may have been read pleasantly 
enough, perhaps, in railway trains. To read 
them when collected in a volume is another 
matter altogether; and the volume must be 
brighter and more happily conceived than that 
before us to have any chance even of a tem- 
porary popularity. The illustrations are about 
on a par with the letterpress. Mr. Ross is 
capable of better things. 








CHINESE, JAPANESE AND TIBETAN 
LITERATURE. 

Or all oriental literatures the Chinese is the 
most extensive and most ancient, not even 
excepting the Sanskrit, for the existence of a 
literature consists in its being written, and 
although the Vedas are of as ancient, if not 
more ancient, date than the oldest Chinese 
writings, they were not committed to writing 
in the earliest ages. If we may believe the 
native statements, the ancient Chinese works 
were expressed in rude characters on slips of 
bamboo, and in various other ways, some 
2,000 years before our era; while the earliest 
date that can be assigned to the Vedas is B.c. 
1600. The occurrence of very rude characters 
in inscriptions serves to confirm these state- 
ments. But independently of traditions and 
the ancient forms of the characters, we have 
evidence of antiquity in the style of the books 
themselves,—so unlike that of later writings 


or the modern Chinese style of literary com- 


position. 

Their most ancient books are the ‘ Yih-King,’ 
a treatise on cosmography and divination 
ascribed to Fubhi, a monarch to whose wisdom 
the discovery of the various primitive arts, as 
the use of fire in cooking, agriculture, &c., and 
social institutions, such as marriage, &c., aré 
attributed; the ‘Shu-King,’ a collection of th 
earliest narrations regarding the history an¢ 
government of China, derived, perhaps, fron’ 
official documents; the ‘ Shi-King,’ which con: 
sists of poetical selections from ballads and 
odes of high antiquity, tending to exemplify 
or cherish the political feelings of those ages. 
These claim the first place, but in the form in 
which they have come down to us, they date 
from the era in which Confucius lived, B.c. 
551-479, for he was the editor or compiler of 
them. They form the basis on which Con: 
fucius and all other Chinese philosophers built 
The incontrovertible dicta of the ‘Yih’; th 
politics and ethics of the ‘Shu’; and the “ill 
trious examples” in the ‘ Shi’ are never-failig 
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sourees for the Chinese writer or philosopher 
to drawfrom. These works are classic,—‘ King,’ 
—a word which agrees precisely with the si#tra 
of the Hindus, both meaning “a thread,” and 
something clearly arranged as a pattern or 
standard. There are other books designated 
‘King,’ but these three are classic par excellence. 
Confucius edited also the ‘ Li-Ki’ (‘ Record of 
Rites and Observances’), which details all the 
ancient ceremonies to be observed in the 
various relations of life, and the ‘Chun-tsiu’ 
(‘Spring and Autumn’), annals of the state in 
which he was born. 

All these works have been most fully revised, 
re-edited, annotated and explained by a multi- 
tude of writers in every age. But their most 
celebrated commentator and critic was Chu-hi, 
to whom refers the saying that “Confucius 
alone understood heaven, and Chu-hi alone 
understood Confucius.” Next in order we 
have the original writings of Confucius and his 
disciples, and of Mencius, which are together 
united under the title of ‘Sz-shu’ (‘The Four 
Books’). They embrace diverse fragmentary 
statements of an ethical nature, both as regards 
the Emperor and his ministers, and the people 
in the various relations of life. The above 
works form the groundwork of whatever China 
has of philosophy, political science, and litera- 
ture. To these all scholars refer for maxims 
on which to found their essays, and for themes 
for their literary exercises. No man is ac- 
«counted worthy of the name of scholar who 
has not conned and committed to memory the 
greater part of them. The very term for phi- 
losophy —‘“* Wang-tau”—‘The way of the 
(ancient) kings,’ points to them as the sources 
of knowledge and the guides to all future 
reasoners. 

Contemporary with the earlier classics is the 
Urh-ya, or dictionary of terms used in those 
classics in which the origin and meaning of 
words are described and synonyms distin- 
guished. At a very early period dictionaries 
began to be constructed. About a.p. 100 was 
published the ‘Shwoh-van,’ a dictionary of 
ancient characters and their significations. 
The ‘Yuh-pien’ (‘ Jewelled Leaves’), another 
dictionary, was issued A.D. 523. Several others, 
of which the ‘ Tsz-wei’ (‘Collected Characters ’) 
under a simple system of arrangement, and 
the ‘Ching-tsz-t'ung (‘Full Account of the 
correct Characters’) were chief, were published 
from time to time, until the standard dictionary 
of K’anghi, the great Manchu Emperor, who 
held the throne from A.D. 1662 to 1723, ap- 
peared in from 30 to 40 volumes. The Chinese 
are not wanting in encyclopediac works, and 
poetical dictionaries, the one dealing with the 
manifold expressions special to the various 
branches of learning, art and science, and 
the other detailing the numberless phrases of 
poetic value extant in their literature. Nor 
have they neglected arrangement, for some have 
placed the characters under primitive radical 
JSorms which serve as keys to their derivatives ; 
some have set the characters in array under their 
sounds as keys, and some have compiled rhym- 
ing dictionaries. One of these latter, the ‘ Pei 
wan-yun-fu,’ is a work worthy of the imperial 
auspices under which it appeared in 1711, 
being truly a lexicon; for it consists of 110 
thick octavo volumes of large size, and it 
explains every word and phrase by means of 
numerous quotations from the classics. Certain 
local dialects also have their dictionaries of 





local phrases and words; and the ‘ Fun-wan’ 
of the Canton dialect is very useful as an 
authority for the correct pronunciation. The 
quaint characters used on ancient monuments 
and coins have been also classified. The 
Chinese have in fact a liking for epitomes, 
and have formed vast cyclopedias—rarely of 
an original character; but generally consist- 
ing of extracts from works belonging to a 
speciality: of this kind is the ‘ San-tsai t’uh- 
wei,’ in 106 books illustrated rudely with 
figures from the ‘ San-tsai,’ (z.e. ‘ Heaven, Earth 
and Man’). The ‘ Yuen-kien-liii-han’ is similar, 
but still more extensive. The explanations 
consist of quotations from works whose names 
appear. It contains 450 books. The most ori- 
ginal of these collections is that of Ma-twan-lin, 
the ‘Wan-hien-t’ung-k’au,’ in 348 books, which 
relates, however, chiefly to letters, politics and 
natural phenomena, and various notices on 
chronology, geography, &c. Several editions of 
this have been published since its author’s 
death in the thirteenth century, and a supple- 
ment appeared under governmental authority 
about 1773. 

The Chinese cannot be matched for the 
number and extent of their histories; and 
the Government maintains an Historiographer, 
whose special duty it is to collate MSS. and 
prepare a chronicle of the most recent events. 
The Herodotus of China was Sz-ma-tsien, who, 
in a work called ‘Sz-ki’ (‘The History’), nar- 
rates how the empire rose and fell from the re- 
motest antiquity to B.c. 122. Then we have 
histories of each dynasty, from the “ glorious ” 
Han, B.c. 206 to A.D. 220, to the T’ang, a.p. 
618 to 906—down to the “illustrious” Ming, 
from A.D. 1368 to 1643. Thenames of the books 
and their authors are legion. But about a cen- 
tury after Sz-ma-kwang had issued his Annals, 
the ‘ Tsz-chi-t’ung-kien,’ in 294 books, came 
Chu-hi, the commentator who reconstructed 
from the old historical annals the ‘ T’ung-kien 
kang-muh,’ which, though it professes to be a 
sort of abridgment of the ‘T’ung-kien,’ really 
exceeds it in size, and generally fills a hundred 
volumes. There are also extensive materials, 
—official documents, memorials to the Emperor, 
journals, inquiries into antiquities, &ce. Bio- 
graphical accounts of eminent statesmen and 
others, celebrated for their abilities and virtues, 
are not wanting. There are the ‘ Ku_lié-nii-chuen’ 
(‘Model Women of Ancient Times’); the 
‘ T’ang-tsai-tsz-chuen,’ containing 397 notices 
of authors of the T’ang dynasty and later dynas- 
ties ; ‘ Yuen-chau-ming chin sz-lid’ (‘Sketches 
of Noted Statesmen of the Yuen Dynasty’) ; 
‘Man-chau ming-chin chuen’ (‘Account of 
Manchu Ministers of Note’), and a vast num- 
ber of other lives of philosophers, poets, war- 
riors and philanthropists. Chronology, astro- 
nomy, and the higher branches of mathematics 
have all had their full share of attention. But 
it is to the Jesuit missionaries, who went to 
China in the seventeenth century, that the best 
books on these subjects are due. The Chinese 
had writers of eminence before that period, but 
their works have not all come down to us. 
Tsin Kiu shau, an author of the thirteenth 
century, produced a work on numbers, called 
the ‘Su-shii kiu chang,’ in which a Chinese 
system of Algebra is expounded. In 1299 a 
general treatise on Arithmetic, the ‘Swan-hid- 
k’i-mung,’ appeared, which was based on the 
previous work. This book was reprinted in 
1829 from a copy issued in Corea in 1660, the 





original Chinese version having been lost. In 
1713 an immense work was issued by native 
authors, called ‘Su-li-tsing-yun,’ containing 
European processes, algebra, geometry and 
tables of logarithms of numbers to 100,000. 
This work, with the addition of one on music, 
which constitutes a thesaurus of the exact 
sciences in 100 volumes, was published under 
imperial auspices, extending over three reigns, 
in the early part of Kien-lung’s reign (A.D. 1736). 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry were translated 
by Matteo Ricci about 1620. A Compendium 
of Mathematics—the ‘ Swan-fa-ta-ching,’ by 
Chin-Kié, appeared in 1843. This includes 
arithmetic, logarithms, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, &c., and is especially adapted for 
practical purposes. In recent times Professor 
De Morgan’s Algebra and works of other 
authors on analytical geometry and the Calcu- 
lus have been translated, as well as Herschel’s 
Astronomy, by Mr. <A. Wylie, and have 
been well received and appreciated by the 
Chinese. 

In the Arts, the Chinese have a miscellaneous 
collection of works on agriculture in all its 
branches, on war and its methods, on the 
manufacture of weapons and implements, on 
painting, writing, engraving, dancing and music 
and the management of musical instruments. 
Archeological studies have produced a number 
of treatises on ancient vases, and relics in metal, 
stone, and earthenware,—coins, seals and rari- 
ties in pearl, jade, tortoise-shell and other 
precious materials, and indeed every object of 
civilized life. Even the history of the fabrication 
of ink, ink-stones, paper and pencils has been 
written. 

In natural science, botany and mineralogy 
have been cultivated; but the works by which 
these sciences are represented are mere descrip- 
tions of plants and minerals, given with a view 
to their employment in medicine. The Chinese 
show habits of observation, but they can- 
not be said to possess any work which 
would bear examination by scientific men in 
Europe. 

The Buddhistic literature of China is very 
considerable, all the scriptures of the Buddhist 
religion having been translated into Chinese. 
The doctrinal, liturgical and metaphysical 
works of that sect having been rendered by 
most learned Hindu priests brought from India 
for that purpose about the year a.p. 67. It 
would be impossible here to give the names of 
a hundredth part of these works, for not only 
have the originals belonging to the Buddhist 
religion been published, but innumerable trea- 
tises on various points of faith, as well as En- 
cyclopzdias of doctrine and dictionaries of the 
Sanskrit or Pali words which abound in the 
books themselves have appeared. The Tauists, 
who had for their founder Lau-tsz, or Lau- 
kiun, a contemporary of Confucius, also have 
not been inactive as authors. Acknowledging 
the ‘ Tau-té-king,’ by Lau-tsz himself, as their 
classic, they revere also the writings of the 
philosopher Chwangtsz, who, equally with his 
master, delighted in proverbial terseness of 
style. The works of this school relate principally 
to the development of the dicta of its founder, 
and the legends and fables related of its apo- 
theosized saints. The ‘ Tau-té-king’ was trans- 
lated in 1838 by G. Pauthier, under the title, 
‘Le Livre de la Raison Supréme et de la 
Vertu.’ ; 

In Poetry, after the Shi-King, there are 
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great collections of fragments published during 
the various dynasties. One of the earliest is 
the ‘ Tsu-tsz’ (‘Elegies of Tsu’) by Kiii-yuen, a 
poet of the fourth century B.c., whose miser- 
able end by suicide gave rise to the Dragon 
Boat Festival, in which the boat is despatched 
in search of the poet’s body. From age to age 
editions of his work have appeared, and it is 
still held in admiration. The works of Li-tai-pi 
and Su-tung-p’o are among the books of poems. 
A celebrated collection is the ‘T’ang-shi’ (Poetry 
of the T’ang dynasty), of which there are 
several editions, and some of them have notes 
and comments. Emperors too have been 
prolific writers of verse. Jin Hwangti (com- 
monly called K’ang-hi) earned for himself a 
great name as a promoter of learning, and wrote 
a great many volumes of poetry in addition 
to his great dictionary and other literary works. 
His successor, Yung-ching, is said to have left 
an enormous quantity of poetical compositions, 
—no less than 33,950 pieces, in thirteen dif- 
ferent styles, to posterity. Of some of these 
styles, the names are “ irregular verse,” “ re- 
gular metres,” “elegies,” “orations,” “ dirges,” 
“ eulogiums,” ce. 

Criticism has not been neglected, but com- 
paratively few of such works have come down to 
us. There are numbers of essays and romances, 
but they take no decided place in literature. 
The name by which they are known is indica- 
tive of the trifling esteem in which they are 
held. They are called ‘ Hién-shii’ (‘ Leisure- 
Books,’) which are not worthy of serious atten- 
tion, and are consequently only looked through. 
‘Sian-shwo’ (‘Small Talk’) is another title. 
They generally take up some remarkable event 
or episode in history, and by the help of tra- 
ditions and legendary lore, the Chinese have 
made very readable books which are usually 
entitled ‘ Records,’ ‘Conversations,’ ‘ Reports,’ 
‘Narratives.’ The civil wars are a fruitful 
source of incident, and some tales have obtained 
praise for their composition and matter. We 
may name the ‘San-kwoé-chi,’ in 20 duo- 
decimo volumes. The ‘Shwui-hu-chuen,’ in 
in 20 vols., colloquial in style and humorous in 
character. The ‘Hau-kiu-chuen’ (‘ Fortunate 
Union’), so happily translated by Sir John 
F. Davis, and the ‘Yu-kian-li,’ or ‘Les Deux 
Cousines,’ rendered into French by Prof. S. 
Julien, are excellent specimens of this class of 
writings. Many novels are prohibited for their 
immoral character. 

Ballads and plays are well represented. 
One collection, the ‘ Yuen-jin pe-chung K’ii,’ 
consists of a hundred plays by writers of the 
Yuen dynasty. Several of these are striking, 
and some have been translated. Songs are 
interspersed as a kind of chorus in a highly 
poetic style, but the body of the play is in 
plain colloquial language. 





Japanese literature may be said to owe its 
origin, as it does its written characters, to the 
Chinese. It was not until about the year 
284 a.p. that the Japanese became acquainted 
with Chinese letters, when a certain scholar, 
Wang-jin by name, was introduced as a pri- 
vate tutor to the young princes of Japan. 
The study of Chinese became fashionable, and 
the ancient songs of Yamato were in due time 
written down in Chinese characters. With 
the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth 
century, Chinese began to exercise a large 





influence in the production of literary works. 
The Buddhist scriptures were introduced, and 
the learned monks of that faith began to 
enlighten the minds of the Japanese by 
teaching them how to improve the existing 
language. About the middle of the eighth 
century a collection of old ballads, under the 
title of ‘ Ban-you-shu,’ ‘ Collection of 10,000 
Leaves,’ was issued in Chinese characters, and 
in subsequent times an interlinear aid to 
pronunciation was added. The Buddhist 
priest, Ku-bu dai-jin, who had lived in China, 
about A.D. 804, fixed the phonetic system of 
the Japanese, and the modern syllabaries of 
Japan date from his time. 

The Japanese are fond of referring to their 
ancient language, which comprises many works 
in mythology and history. Of these three 
claim pre-eminence. The ‘Sen dai kuji 
hon-ki’ ( ‘ Original Records of Ancient Affairs 
of Olden Times’), in ten volumes, by Shyau- 
tok dai-ji, a.p. 620. The ‘Ko-ji-ki’ (‘Book 
of Ancient Affairs’), in three volumes, by 
Yasu Maro, a.pv. 711. The ‘ Nippon shoki’ 
(‘Japanese Book’), in twenty volumes, by 
Tonero-no shin-wo and Yasu Maro, A.p. 720. 
These are in Chinese characters, which stand 
sometimes for mere syllables of the old Japa- 
nese, sometimes for significations in the old 
language. As aids to this ancient literature, 
Dr. J. J. Hoffmann in his excellent Grammar 
gives ‘Wa-mei-seo’ (‘Japanese Names’), in 
twenty volumes, by a famous poet, who died 
A.D. 986. The ‘ Furu koto no bash’ (‘Ladder to 
the Old Language’) ; ‘ Ga-gen-shyu ran’ (‘View 
of the Elegant Language’); and ‘ Wa gun no 
Siwori’ ( ‘ Guide to the Japanese Language’ ). 
The modern literature dates from the sixteenth 
century, and includes poetry, philosophy, his- 
tory and belleslettres. The poets are numerous, 
but few pieces are of any length. They are 
principally sonnets, odes and elegies. The 
Japanese are fond of collections of such frag- 
ments, which they unite under the common 
designation H’yak nin is’shiu (‘A Century of 
Stanzas’), by different poets. These antholo- 
gies are generally classified according to the 
status of the one hundred authors to whom 
they are attributed. One selection is by 
emperors and nobles and their ladies, another 
by monks and priests. The philosophy of the 
Japanese is based on that of Confucius, his 
works being known and studied by all scholars. 
The Tauist writers, Chwangtsz and others, 
find readers. The Shintso religionists have 
a literature, which includes accounts of the 
primitive faith and life of the Japanese. 
History, as in China, runs into the barren 
form of annals, chronicles of warlike deeds 
and heroes. 

Books of travel are not uncommon, and 
accounts of the neighbouring islands, as Yezo, 
K’rafto (Sagalien), Liu-chiu (Loo choo), and 
countries, as Corea and China, are not wanting. 
In the arts, in many of which the Japanese 
excel, there are books descriptive of the 
materials and the methods of manufacture of 
porcelain, silken fabrics, iron-ware, lacquer, 
&ec., with explanations of mining, smelting 
and refining metals. Engraving, painting and 
printing, especially printing in colours and 
stencilling, they have carried to great perfec- 
tion, owing probably to the valuable works 
on technical education enforcing them which 
exist. Their educational literature is admir- 
able. Their school-books are compact and well 





arranged, and those for young pupils and 
girls are profusely illustrated with admirably 
engraved pictures. Japan possesses. a sort of 
periodical literature. Plays and romances are 
issued in pieces and chapters from day to 
day and week to week until the story is 
finished. 





Tibetan literature consists chiefly of trans- 
lations from the Buddhist scriptures in the 
Sanskrit or Pali languages, and various theo- 
logical works based on these translations. The 
two great collections are: }t. the ‘ Kangyur” 
(translation of commandments), in 100 volumes 
of long folio size, each numbering some 500 
leaves on an average; 2. the ‘Tangyur’ 
(literary works translated), in 225 volumes, 
similar in size and form to those of the ‘ Kang- 
yur.’ The ‘Kangyur’ is divided into seven 
classes: 1. the Dulva, which treats of the 
education and discipline of Buddhist priests, 
is in thirteen volumes; 2. the Sher-ch’tn, on 
metaphysics, is in twenty-one volumes; 3. the 
Plal-ch’en, on ethics and fables relating to 
divine persons, in six volumes; 4, the Kon- 
tsegs, on morals and metaphysics, also in six 
volumes; 5. the Do-de, or aphorisms (siitras), 
in thirty volumes; 6. the Vyang-das, a trea- 
tise on Nirvdna, in two volumes; 7. the 
Gyut, or Tantra, mystical doctrines, prayers, 
hymns, charms, &c., in twenty-two volumes. 
The subjects treated or alluded to in these 
100 volumes are necessarily many, but they 
all relate more or less to the dogmas of the 
Buddhists, the sayings of Buddha, his acts,. 
predictions, ce. 


The ‘Tangyur’ contains all sorts of literary 
works by Indian pundits and Tibetan theolo- 
gians of the seventh century. It consists of 
two classes—(1.) Gyud (tantras), in eighty- 
eight volumes, and (2.) Do (sétras), in 137 
volumes. In the Gyud there are 2,640 tracts 
on twenty-four different Tantrika systems, 
including various instructions, hymns, prayers 
and incantations. Five volumes are occupied 
by treatises on the ‘Dus Kyi Khor 10, or 
‘Circle of Time’ ( Kéla-chakra), which is on 
the doctrine of Adi-Buddha. In the Do are 
contained dissertations on theology, philosophy, 
logic, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, prosody, 
synonyms, astronomy, astrology, medicine, and 
ethics, some notices of mechanics and alchemy. 
Among the authors of this work are enume- 
rated Lu-grub (Nagarjuna), the Aristotle of 
Buddhism and founder of the Madhjamika 
school; and Phags-pa Thogs-med (Arya Sanga), 
its Plato and the founder of the Yogdchdérga 
school. Amid an intolerable multitude of 
charms—mantras, tantras, dhdranis, &.— 
there is matter calculated to throw light on 
Buddhism and its various sects. The Tibetans 
have, besides, distinct works on history, annals, 
traditions, memoirs, critiques, biographical no- 
tices, tales, fables, &c. The ‘Ge-sar grungs’ is a 
fabulous history of a celebrated royal warrior 
Ge-sar, of the high and northern part of Central 
Asia. They have also ancient records, chronicles, 
Tibetan and Chinese records, genealogies. In 
ethics they possess the ‘ Kambum,’ or 100,000 
precepts. Epistles, hymms, prayers, songs, 
solemn and satirical, in various collections, 
lead one to believe that they can boast of 
considerable literary ability. 
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The Comic History of the United States. 
From a Period prior to the Discovery of 
America to Times long subsequent to the 
Present. By John D. Sherwood. With 
Original Illustrations by Harry Scratchley. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

WuEN Douglas Jerrold, after provoking the 
laughter of his fellow countrymen through 
many years by fine humour and brilliant wit, 
told Charles Dickens that life was too serious 
a matter to be treated with one long guffaw, 
Englishmen had grown weary of a literary 
fashion which, having its origin in the popu- 
larity of Hood’s comic productions, had sought 
materials for merriment in the gravest sub- 
jects, and in misdirected efforts to stimulate 
the flagging appetite for jocose entertainment 
had covered with ridicule many a topic 
that had better be overlooked than regarded 
with levity. Grammar had been explained in 
manuals of puns,-natural science illustrated 
by comic catechisms, history taught by irrever- 
ent scribes who spoke disrespectfully of Magna 
Charta and fired off squibs over the Act of 
Settlement ; and whilst writers of Barham’s 
school burlesqued Shakspeare and travestied 
our ecclesiastical annals, even so sober and 
decorous an author as Blackstone was put 
into motley and made to play the harlequin 
for the diversion of the multitude. Gradually 
this mode gave way to a severer fashion, 
which decried flippancy and encouraged lite- 
rary aspirants, who ten years earlier would 
have exhausted their ingenuity in the fabrica- 
tion of eccentric rhymes and violated the 
first grammatical principles in the performance 
of verbal antics, to assume a philosophic air, 
whilst, with an affectation of familiarity with 
the past, they discoursed grandly and bit- 
terly on the evil tendencies of the present 
time. The age of jest-books was followed 
by the period of social essays, in which 
young journalists were more eager to inform 
than amuse the public, and even the profes- 
sional jesters of the comic papers threw aside 
their belled caps in their anxiety to intrude 
upon the province of the pulpit. That the 
former period died too soon will be asserted 
by none who, reflecting upon the incidents of 
its decay, remember the flippant sheets in 
flaring covers which disappeared from the 
bookstalls some ten or fifteen years ago. But 
now that the later fashion has endured long 
enough to have lost not a little of its vigour, 
the time has come when, without wishing to 
repeat the ways of triflers who merited con- 
tempt long before they acquired it, we can 
look charitably on the offenders and allow 
that their extinction has not resulted in the 
universal disappearance of the qualities by 
which they were especially distinguished, and 
that writers may be flippant and dull without 
aiming at hilarity and facetiousness. Roman- 
tic sensationalism has proved that people may 
have a more hurtful literature than the comic 
books which failed to make their readers 
laugh ; and whilst concurring with the author 
of ‘The Caudle Lectures’ in disapprobation 
of untimely and excessive indulgence in 
stimulants to jocosity, we can concede that 
there are occasions when the jester does society 
service, and may be a better teacher of good 
taste and good manners than the austere 
homilist. 


Regarding Mr, John D, Sherwood’s ‘Comic 





History of the United States’ as an attempt 
to laugh certain social pretenders out of coun- 
tenance, and cut the ground from beneath the 
Irish-American patriots, whose oratorical ex- 
cesses on every 4th of July justify the Laureate’s 
scorn of “the blind hysterics of the Celt,” 
we are disposed to commend the book. Not 
that Mr, Sherwood is guiltless of provocations 
which would justify a less complimentary 
description of his performance. The author 
who would win a laugh by saying that Penn 
“was not penurious, but paid the natives for 
their land,” and imagines himself a pleasant 
fellow when he talks about “ Peabodies shelling 
out to poorbodies,” is a writer to whom no 
critic is likely to be altogether complaisant. 
Upon the whole, however, Mr. Sherwood’s 
virtues exceed his faults. Together with the 
unavoidable flippancy and occasional debility 
of comic historians, he exhibits so much good 
sense and honesty that we are inclined to 
think he would be more surprised than most 
of his acquaintance if we accorded him a place 
in the higher rank of humorists. His jokes 
may be feeble, but he has too much self- 
respect to disguise their weakness by tricks 
of spelling and orthographical devices such as 
Artemus Ward copied from Thackeray, who, 
to the injury of narratives that lost more than 
they gained in piquancy from mechanical 
artifices, condescended to adopt them from 
books and jeux-d'’esprit, published long before 
the author of ‘Jeames’s Diary’ had produced 
his first sheet of pothooks and hangers. Mr. 
Sherwood has also the good fortune to be sup- 
ported by an artist whose clever and whimsical 
drawings come in opportunely to the relief of 
the text just where the author is least success- 
ful. One of the earliest of these embellish- 
ments enables the reader to realize from a 
comic point of view the landing of the navi- 
gator, concerning whom the historian remarks, 
—‘ Much as we should love, in the interest 
of modern historical research, to invent a new 
discoverer for America, candour compels us to 
award the glory to Christopher Columbus.” 
Wearing a naval costume, and bodily linea- 
ments which give him much such a general 
aspect as Mr. Punch would exhibit in an 
attempt to personate a gouty Admiral of the 
English fleet, the discoverer is stepping from 
the boat in which he has been pulled from his 
vessel to shore, together with his sea-chest, 
carpet-bag and hat-box, when he finds himself 
confronted by a plumed and lightly-clad Indian, 
who salutes him with what street-boys term 
“a grinder.” Another sketch gives us a vivid 
representation of an Indian tribe flying west- 
ward before the pioneers of civilization—a 
drawing that brings out the significance of 
the author’s remark, “ The speed with which 
we have hurried the brick-coloured races 
towards the sun’s setting is conclusive proof 
of our Pacific intentions, and of our dislike to 
unsettled titles.” After the “tall talk” to 
which Americans are from time to time com- 
pelled to listen respectfully about the Pilgrim 
Fathers, it will be a relief to them to glance 
at a picture which, whilst commemorating the 
arrival of the pious adventurers, gives grotesque 
prominence to the Pilgrim mothers and babies. 
In furnishing the ladies of the expedition with 
parasols and gingham umbrellas, the artist 
has doubtless been less true to history than 
to his own notions of the ridiculous; but he 
has been alike faithful to Nature and the cer- 





tainties of human existence in indicating that 
some of the sharpest sufferings of the sea- 
tossed Christians arose from a malady that pro- 
vokes more ridicule than commiseration from 
those who are good sailors. One of the pil- 
grim fathers—an attenuated youth, with a 
long neck, doleful visage, and fishy eye,— 
is seen to have suffered so fearfully that 
he has not power left in him to utter a 
single word of thankfulness for having reached 
the long-wished-for shore. To demonstrate 
the contrast between the past and present of 
Philadelphia, the artist has produced a picture 
in two parts. The one of which shows us 
William Penn in the act of embracing an 
aboriginal landowner, whilst the other, point- 
ing to the perilous ways in which the loving 
brothers 1870 express mutual affection, makes 
us the spectators of a contest between two 
enlightened citizens who are closing up dis- 
cussion with pistol and bowie-knife. The pic- 
tures which illustrate the history of witchcraft 
in America—the one a portrait of Cotton 
Mather about to drive the devil from a little 
damsel by a paternal use of a birch-rod, and 
the other a drawing which teaches how witches 
are allowed to carry all before them, even to 
marriage in Christian churches, in this nine- 
teenth century—are also amongst the happier 
achievements of Mr. Scratchley’s pencil, whose 
irreverence is such that he does not flinch from 
assisting his author to raise a laugh at George 
Washington, of glorious memory. But though 
Mr. Sherwood, carried away by high spirits, is 
guilty of momentary disrespect to the Pater 
Patriz, he immediately pauses to save himself 
from misconstruction, and renders graceful 
homage to the first President in the fashion of 
any frolicsome youngster, who, after perpe- 
trating colloquial audacity against his sire, 
stays to express his filial dutifulness and affec- 
tion before again giving reins to his saucy 
tongue. Nor is Mr. Sherwood less mindful of 
justice when he bids his compatriots remember 
that during the revolutionary war some of 
the fiercest enemies of American liberty were 
American colonists, and some of her warmest 
friends, British statesmen and writers. “ Even 
in England,” he observes, in one of the several 
passages where he forgets to be comic, ‘‘ thou- 
sands of hearts warm to the American cause. 
In Parliament, Charles James Fox, Earl 
Chatham, Edmund Burke, the virtuous Lord 
Camden, and others: out of it, David Hume, 
the historian, Edward Gibbon, whose studies 
of the rise as well as the fall of Rome, had led 
him down into the crypt of history, and count- 
less able, learned and good: others, as true to 
state as to individual freedom, gave vent and 
weighty shape to their well-considered con- 
victions of the injustice of the attempt to 
compel the colonies to submit to impositions 
unassented to by themselves. But while 
in England there were advocates of colonial 
freedom, in the colonies there were friends 
of parliamentary oppression.” It is certainly 
creditable to the comic historian that he should 
thus do justice to the country, from whose 
control the colonies broke away, and present 
to his readers a view of American history that 
is too often withheld from the children of the 
republic. In the same spirit, whilst reflecting 
with disdainful laughter on the course taken 
by the English Government towards his coun- 
try during the War of Secession, he calls upon 
Americans to bear in mind how ~~ @ pro- 
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portion of the English people, “ especially the 
hard toilers in the manufacturing districts,” 
held firmly to the North throughout the 
rebellion. 

Inthe concluding chapters of his book, where, 
playing the part of a prophetic historian, he 
represents the America of the future as relieved 
of her present defects, and also in the many 
earlier passages in which he satirizes her foibles 
and most conspicuous faults, Mr. Sherwood 
admits the existence of nearly every social 
blot at which English delineators of American 
society have directed their shafts. Dollar-wor- 
ship is ridiculed in pungent words, and a 
sketch exhibits the enlightened citizens of 
the republic bowing and kneeling before the 
American Joss. Concerning female lecturers, 
precocious children, commercial gamblers, and 
political adventurers the author’s views are 
thoroughly English. And, after denouncing the 
innumerable discomforts and egregious extor- 
tions of the big hotels of America, the satirist 
expresses his patriotic disdain for the numerous 
class of Americans who, when they have grown 
weary of the modish follies of Transatlantic 
cities, fly to Paris for indulgence in stronger 
vices and costlier dissipations. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Le Tour du Monde: Nouveau Journal des Voyages. 
Publié sous la Direction de M. E. Charton. 
(Hachette.) 

LeJapon Illustré. Par Aimé Humbert. (Hachette.) 

Les Naufragés, ou Vingt Mois sur un Récif des Isles 
Auckland. Récit Authentique. Par F. E. Raynal. 
(Hachette.) 

A Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Revicaa, 
Corsica, Algiers and Spain. By Samuel 8. Cox. 
(Low & Co.) 

The Antipodes and Round the World. By Alice 
M. Frere (Mrs. Godfrey Clerk). (Hatchards.) 
Notes of England and Italy. By Mrs. Hawthorne. 

(Low & Co.) 

Ten Months in Brazil: with Notes on the Para- 
guayan War. By John Codman. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

‘Le Tour du Monde’ resembles those cheap 

serials which, many years ago, were frequent in 

this country. It comprises brief, effective, not to 
say sensational, accounts of journeys by land and 

Sea. For example, ‘A Voyage in the Southern 

Provinces of India, by M. A. Grandidier, is illus- 

trated by numerous wood engravings from photo- 

graphs taken by the author to illustrate the build- 
ings, people, manners, customs, &c., all of which are 
known to students. Like the greater number of 
copies from photographs, these woodcuts are bright 
and expressive, two desirable qualities at all times, 
and indispensable in a publication of this kind. 

‘Four Months in Florida’ is rich in illustra- 

tions of birds, fish, reptiles, beasts and other 

natural wonders, and ‘The Pool of the Black 

Waters, the Columbia and Upper Missouri Rivers, 

furnish other subjects and equally effective illus- 

trations. An account of ‘Rome’ contains the best 
woodcut we have noticed, a very telling picture 
of La Scala Ceeli, which shows capital composition, 
and is highly successful in representing light. The 

Transcaucasian provinces are rendered terrible by 

startling woodcuts of funeral ceremonies and repre- 

sentations of other less horrible matters, including 
some excellent figures of women. 

M. Humbert’s Japanese travels and the adven- 
tures of M. Raynal and his companions in the 
Auckland Isles are related in ‘Le Tour du Monde.’ 
Of the volumes specially devoted to them, the former 
is the more welcome, as displaying the author's expe- 
riences during travels which were, as he tells us, 
undertaken with a political object, in those wonder- 
ful islands of the eastern seas. In describing the 
woodcuts of ‘Le Tour du Monde,’ we have charac- 





terized those of ‘Le Japon Illustré’; in the latter 
volume, however, owing to the superior quality of 
the paper upon which they have been printed 
and the more carefully executed typography which 
it exhibits, the illustrations are, on the whole, 
much better worth looking at. We may name 
among the more commendable cuts in the work 
of M. Humbert a view of Simonos¢ki, and a 
telling sketch of the same, from a distant point; 
the Interior Sea is illustrated by cuts, of which 
a Street of Simonoséki is capital. The ‘Guard- 
House,’ on page 282, is a good vignette; very 
pretty is ‘A Monastery and Grove at Bambons,’ 
page 217. We must not forget the numerous 
transcripts from works of Japanese Art, which 
accompany the text. 

M. Raynal’s production, or record, as he would 
call it, of sufferings and adventures in the Auckland 
Isles is inferior in style, taste and solidity to M. 
Humbert’s book. It is a sort of pseudo-Robinson 
Crusoe, with graver pretensions than De Foe 
set forth for his immortal work. Its subject 
may be briefly described. M. Raynal left Sydney 
in November, 1863, in a small vessel called the 
Grafton, and with four companions, natives of 
diverse countries. In December the party reached 
“Campbell Island.” There they studied; making 
the best of the Bible and ‘ Paradise Lost’ (!) The 
author bestowed lessons in French upon his fellows ; 
they spent their leisure as well as they could, with 
cards, &c., and finally, they released themselves ; at 
least, two of the five contrived to get away, and 
were delivered in a way which is not less remark- 
able than the rest of their adventures. The cuts 
of this book are worthy of the text; they cannot 
be compared with those of ‘ Le Japon Illustré, 

‘A Search for Winter Sunbeams’ is a book to 
read in these short, dark, shivering days, when we 
are trying to rejoice in our “seasonable weather” ! 
It is comforting to be told that “it is always sun- 
shine somewhere in the world,” and this descrip- 
tion of “Winter Sunbeams” shines bright and 
sparkling. The work is by an American. The 
style is spirited, the author enjoys himself, and 
communicates his enjoyment to the reader; and 
the illustrations are vigorous and characteristic. 
Those who have read M. Prosper Mérimée’s 
charming Corsican tale, ‘Columba,’ will be at- 
tracted by the Corsican chapter, which is full of 
bright sketches of the country, the peasantry, the 
vendettas. The latter are dying out, to the great 
convenience, we should imagine, of all concerned. 
Formerly it was no uncommon thing for a person 
to be shut up for years close prisoner in his 
own house, with only shot-holes open, and the 
windows stuffed with mattresses: the relatives 
tilled his land and attended to his flock, but did 
it under sentence. The principal cause of these 
vendettas is, as usual, a woman. “Often,” says 
Mr. Cox, “the woman herself, with her bright 
little pointed dirk, with ‘Vendetta’ burnt on 
one side and ‘Mort’ on the other, pursues her 
vengeance like a fury to the sticking-point.” 
There is a story that would be comic had its con- 
sequences not been tragic. On the eastern side 
of the island two villages were celebrating a 
religious féte, when the processions from both the 
villages were brought to a halt by the carcase of 
a dead donkey! Each village accused the other 
of placing it there, and a stout fight was the con- 
sequence. The two towns, Borgo and Lucciana, 
were blockaded by each other; the question being, 
which ought to keep the donkey? Neither of 
them would have it, and the dead ass was tossed 
from one to the other. Once Borgo placed it at 
the church-door of Lucciana, and once Lucciana 
hung it upon the church steeple of Borgo. At 
length the Mayor of Borgo, to prevent further 
bloodshed, dug a pit and buried the donkey in it! 

Charming as Corsica is, we are inclined to think 
that Algiers must be better, at least if we could see 
it with the eyes of Mr. Cox. A traveller must in 
reality depend entirely upon himself, and his own 
supply of good humour and good spirits. 

Miss Frere left Bombay on the 15th of April, 
1865, and reached Southampton from New York 
on the 21st of April, 1867. In so long a journey 





there were dangers and discomforts more than 
enough; but she was never daunted, never dis- 
couraged. She showed wherever she went that 
Englishwomen are as brave as men, and much 
better tempered; and we quite agree with the 
opinion expressed at page 318, that ocular demon- 
stration of the horsemanship and good shooting of 
a so-called barbarian woman must have had “a salu- 
tary effect” on the minds of the Chinese officials, 
If a good impression was made on the natives of 
many lands by our author—and that it was 
made no one who reads this book can doubt—that 
alone is an answer to those who ask the cui bono 
of a lady’s travels round the world. 

Having found a reason for the travels themselves, 
we need not be at the trouble to ask why the record 
of them should be published. Men have described 
these scenes before, perhaps ; but men omit much 
that women are sure to notice, and which they can 
describe far better than the rougher sex. It need 
hardly be said that Japanese dress, for example, is 
placed before us in these pages more vividly than 
in those of other authorship, and we certainly 
should not have had our attention called to the 
sliding panels and paper windows which seem to 
be universal in Japanese houses, had not the at- 
traction of a foreign lady’s toilette called up a mul- 
titude of peepers, and so shown the use that could 
be made of them. 

It is to be regretted that this book has not more 
complete indexes to the chapters, so that one might 
see without trouble the exact route taken and the 
principal places visited. The year should have 
been added to the dates. 

Mrs. Hawthorne writes simply and pleasantly. 
We have no difficulty in believing that her ‘ Notes 
of England and Italy’ were written for her own 
reference, and with no intention of printing them. 
The portions relating to England have the most 
interest for English readers, as there is always a 
subtle satisfaction in knowing how one looks in 
the eyes of others. Mrs. Hawthorne delighted in 
the cathedrals and ruined abbeys; she records her 
impressions with a freshness and quiet sincerity 
which makes them pleasant reading. There is no 
exaggeration nor artificial sentiment, and although 
we may not always agree with her we feel that 
she describes things as they appeared to her. The 
‘Visit to Newstead Abbey’ is described in 
excellent taste. There is one little touch of wifely 
pride and consciousness which is very pretty. She 
says, “ Looking up from this endlessly old Clema- 
tis, I saw at an oriel window of the abbey, looking 
earnestly out, an elderly gentleman and Mrs. 
Shepherd by his side. It was Col. Wildman, 
trying to see his guest whose name he had read 
in the visitors’ book.” She felt that her husband, 
the author of ‘The Scarlet Letter, was a noticeable 
man,” even on the spot filled with the memories 
of Byron. It is pleasant to hear all that Col. 
Wildman, the possessor of Newstead, has done 
to bring the place to perfection and yet to pre- 
serve its old traditions. Speaking of the twin 
trees, on one of which Byron had carved his own 
name and his sister Augusta’s, she mentions that 
the tree has withered from the root, and the trunk 
had been sawed off a few inches above the inscrip- 
tion and a bit of india-rubber cloth carefully tied 
over the place. Mrs. Hawthorne gives one anecdote 
which she had from the landlady of the inn near 
Newstead, The Hut. Her mother was well known to 
two of Lord Byron’s aunts, who lived in Notting- 
ham, and she herself when a girl had often been 
sent to them on messages. Once she was going 
through the Market Place, when she met a little 
sweep, upon whose bare black toes somebody had 
trodden. The boy squealed out, “Oh Lord!” 
She heard a voice behind her say, “Is it I you 
want?” Looking round, she saw Lord Byron, 
who had thus answered the poor boy. The notes 
of the Italian journey are written in the same 
quiet sincere style: as however they consist mostly 
of the impressions made by pictures and works of 
Art, they have only a personal and individual 
interest; but we close the book with a sense of 
friendship for the author. 

The author of ‘Ten Months in Brazil’ says— 
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“This little volume makes no pretensions to any 
merit beyond that of an honest purpose.” The 
disclaimer is not needed, for the book is written 
in a style superior to that of many books of travel. 
As a literary production its merits are above the 
average. Its fault is rather inaccuracy than inele- 
gance. At page 4 we are told of “the great West 
Indian territory, of the large and important king- 
dom of Denmark.” If this be meant for irony, it 
is an unworthy sneer. But at page 16 we read 
that the harbour of St. Thomas “is secure from 
the danger of the terrible hurricanes, which prevail 
chiefly in the summer and autumn.” Theskeletons 
of vessels stranded at St. Thomas, and the half- 
sunk Columbia and the Rhone, are strange com- 
mentaries on this statement. It is certainly a 
strong exaggeration to say that “In India and 
China the name of Pariah Porteguese signifies all 
that’s low, vile and beastly.” 

But we gladly turn to more favourable com- 
ments. The author sailed from New York to 
Brazil on the 2nd of December, 1864, but the 
thought of writing a book did not occur to him till 
May 6th, 1866. He then began to record his 
experiences, and some of them are amusing enough. 
He tells a story of a philanthropic Dr. Gunning, 
who endeavoured to raise the negro to the standard 
of the white man, and who-one day told his slaves 
that if he died at any time they would be free. 
He was attacked that evening and nearly killed 
by one of them. Mr. Codman is somewhat hard 
upon the negro. Our author rather excels in 
description of scenery, and the beautiful Bay of 
Rio is very well painted in chapter 14, 

Some remarks on the character of Lopez and 
the war in Paraguay seem to us of value, but we 
should have more faith in their accuracy if we did 
not find traces of prejudice in the description 
of other incidents. Among other unfair things a 
very perverted account of our slave trade prohibition 
must be numbered. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Story of the Gospels in a Single Narrative, 
combined from the Four Evangelists ; showing 
in a New Translation their Unity; to which is 
added a Like Continuous Narrative im the Ori- 
ginal Greek. By the Rev. W. Pound, M.A, 2 
vols. (Rivingtons.) 

Tuis large work is a new attempt to construct a 

continuous narrative out of the Four Gospels. The 

author fancies he has succeeded in proving that 

“each evangelist by notes of time and particles 

of transition intends the reader to believe that he 

has followed the true sequence of events, however 
fragmentary may be the record.” According to him 

a fourfold system, of plain teaching, of miracles, of 

parables, of denunciation, was adopted by Jesus of 

Nazareth. Hence he finds four sections of Our Savi- 

our’s mission in central Galilee, where he chiefly 

resided, characterized by these successive modes of 
teaching; four similarly characterized of his ministry 
in Jerusalem; four of his ministry in Judea, in south 

Pera and north Persea. A necessary consequence 

of such fourfold system carried out at different 

places of residence is a repetition of similar facts 
and narratives. Pursuing his scheme, the author 
gives exact dates of occurrences. Thus, the 21st 
chapter is headed ‘The Return of Jesus to visit 
his Mother at Cana, November v.c. 781.’ But we 
must refer our readers to the ingeniously con- 
structed “scheme” at the 57th page of the first 
volume. The work does not exhibit a “ harmony,” 
for Mr. Pound justly objects to “the trajections” 

commonly made in harmonizing books; it is a 

full, continuous, chronological story out of the Four 

Gospels. The first volume contains the English 

narrative, which is not unfrequently a short com- 

mentary ; the second, the Greek narrative, with 

a free discussion of the questions arising during 

the analysis of the Gospels relative to chronology, 

language, coherence, order of events, combination, 

&c. The first thought suggested by a perusal of 

the book is the immense amount of labour expended 

on its scheme. Here are upwards of 1,400 pages 
filled with elucidations of the Four Gospels and 





displaying most exemplary industry : but we soon 
see that the labour is wasted. The whole scheme 
is the product of fancy. Under its influence im- 
probability, confusion and inextricable difficulty 
are imported into the four compositions. Mr. 
Pound disturbs much that is settled ; he proves 
nothing of importance that was not known before. 
It is only necessary to state that he discovers four 
persons crucified with Jesus, two on each side, 
viz., two malefactors and two thieves. St. Peter 
is made to deny his master six times, thrice before 
a cock crew, and thrice again before a cock crew 
twice. Pilate’s inscription on the cross, “Jesus 
of Nazareth the King of the Jews,” was after- 
wards changed at Calvary by them who crucified 
him into, “This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
A third inscription, “This is the King of the 
Jews,” was placed upon him, not “over his head.” 
The Cross was placed upon Simon of Cyrene that 
he might bear the end of it behind (émoGev) 
Jesus. These examples are sufficient. It is painful 
to be obliged to say that the author lacks the 
qualifications of a successful critic and interpreter 
of the Gospels. His very knowledge of Hellen- 
istic Greek is untrustworthy. The New Testa- 
ment is nearly a sealed book to him, so little does 
he see of its genius. In his hands, the story of the 
Gospels is one of repetitions to which common sense 
refuses its assent, and becomes far more improbable 
than it appears even under the manipulation of 
harmonists. While we protest against the violent 
efforts of the latter, much more should the present 
attempt be repudiated. Let not the sacred narra- 
tive be distorted. It is infinitely better as a Divine 
fragment than an ill-constructed unity plastered 
with human devices. 

A Key to the Narrative of the Four Gospels. By 

J. P. Norris, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue purpose of this book, as stated by the author 
himself, is to help younger students to realize 
to themselves the narrative of the Four Gospels; 
to show that they are not contradictory, but sup- 
plemental to each other. In other words, it is 
to construct a consecutive and consistent nar- 
rative of the life and ministry of Christ out of 
the Gospels. This is done in the second part; 
the first being devoted to the external testimonies 
in favour of the Gospels’ authenticity and to the 
internal character of the documents themselves; 
while the third, and last, consists of notes on the 
narrative. The book bears marks of thought 
and study. The author writes concisely and well, 
setting forth the results of a careful analysis 
with neatness and precision. He is a literalist; 
everything is accepted as it is written; and, being 
eminently conservative, he repels departure from 
old opinions on any important point. But owing 
to the impossibility of making a harmony, or of 
constructing a continuous narrative from the Four 
Gospels, he has failed like others. The first part 
shows that he is unacquainted with the most 
recent literature on the Gospels, while the notes in 
the third part touch some difficult questions without 
resolving any satisfactorily. Mr. Norris hardly 
understands the Paschal controversy, and what 
he says about it is useless. In his discussion of 
Christ’s temptation he uses the strong language, 
“Tf the devil have not an objective personal exist- 
ence, Christ’s temptation is an impossibility, and 
the narrative of it an impious fabrication.” He 
gives an answer, which he calls entirely satisfac- 
tory, to Hume on Miracles, in one sentence. On 
the whole, the proposed Key to the Gospels is one 
that does not unlock them. Mr. Norris does not 
see their real difficulties. 


Belief—what is it? or, the Nature of Faith as 
determined by the Facts of Human Nature and 
Sacred History. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

WE do not believe that the subject of Belief has 

received any new or profitable light in this volume. 

The writer’s style is dry and unpleasant ; his discus- 

sions are half-metaphysical, half-religious. Though 

the point of view he sets out from is the natural- 
history one, his long chapters become tedious to 

the reader, who feels himself bewildered by a 

multiplicity of words conveying few clear ideas, 





The whole topic of faith is darkened by a long 

survey of periods and phases of religious develop- 

ment; while it is plain that the author has a 

religious creed underlying, prompting and shaping 

his descriptions. His knowledge of the Bible, 
especially of the Old Testament, is somewhat super- 
ficial. He has not studied aright the development 
of the Messianic idea in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and therefore his mistakes about the prophets, the 

Psalms, &c., are numerous. According to him, 

the ‘Targum’ of Onkelos, which he calls a commen- 

tary, was written in the first century. Speaking 
of the Father and the Son being one, he affirms 
that “the Father is in fact suffering,—in fact, 

Himself meeting the penalty of His guilty children’s 

sins ; an idea which suggests no moral difficulties.” 

Again, “We find the Judaizing teachers, by the 

time of the later epistles, strangely changed in 

their teaching from advocating bodily austerity, 
and become the leaders ina libertine interpretation 
of ‘the liberty of Christ”” This is wholly incor- 
rect, as a description of the Judaizing teachers 
generally. Of the Biblical critics of Germany it 
is stated—“ The wish that the grounds of the 

Christian faith were bad was father to the thought 

that they might be found to be so; and the desire 

to find them so is very evident throughout the 
ingenious investigation applied to them.” 

Tales upon Texts ; or Storics Illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By the Rey. H. C. Adams, M.A. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Axovut half of the tales here told are fictitious— 
the other half are founded on historical events. 
They are well written, and suitable for the young. 
The author’s aim is commendable ; the moral of 
the narratives good. When the reader takes 
up he will scarcely lay down the book till he 
has gone through its exciting, pathetic, didactic 
stories, which will make a more lasting impression 
on the susceptible mind than scores of written 
sermons. Mr. Adams understands the art of con- 
veying wholesome truths to the heart. Some suit- 
able illustrations increase the attractiveness of the 
volume, which has our hearty commendation. 


Religious Opinions of the late Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townshend. Published, as directed in his Will, 
by his Literary Executor. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Townshend’s literary executor, Charles 
Dickens, has prefixed a brief explanatory introduc- 
tion to the volume expressing the difficulty he had 
in putting the papers into some kind of order, and 
the fidelity with which he tried to carry out Mr. 
Townshend’s will. The volume is a valuable depo- 
sitory of good thoughts well expressed. The author 
had arrived at his own conclusions independently, 
and if they be not always correct they are always 
worthy of consideration. The spirit of the man 
was truly liberal, his thoughts tending to do honour 
to God and man. We commend them to the careful 
study of our readers. Esteem for the memory of 
the writer will mingle with appreciation. 

Ritualism; Part II. of an Enquiry further carried 
into others of its very Phases, even in Britain, 
not peculiar to Britain. By G. Berry. (Longmans 

¥ Co.) 

Ir is hard to see what is the writer’s object in this 

book, which is a heterogeneous mixture of ill- 

written paragraphs giving no clear sense; and 

very few will think it worth their while to read it. 

Greek and Hebrew words adorn the pages without 

contributing to their lucidity, while the specimens 

of new translations and verbal criticisms show 
little skill in criticism. 


A Course of Lectures delivered to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, comprising a Summary of the Whole 
System of Theology, Natural and Revealed. By 
John Randolph, D.D. Vols. I. and II. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Bishop Randolph was Professor of Divinity at Ox- 

ford about 1784 .p., in which capacity he delivered 

written lectures to students. His son, the editor, now 
publishes these for the first time, in compliance with 
the earnest wish of a clerical friend. The lectures 
embrace a wide field,—natural and revealed religion. 
The first volume ends with the eleventh lecture, 
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which contains a history of Christ and his Apostles. 
The discussions are plain and superficial ; not well 
suited to the wants of theological students of thisage, 
though they may have been adapted to the tastes and 
acquirements of candidates for holy orders eighty 
years ago; yet we find it difficult to realize the 
state of intellect and education which they could 
have satisfied even then; it is certain that they 
are out of date in 1870. They are very inferior to 
the lectures of Dr. Hey at Cambridge, delivered 
nearly at the same time, and to the masterly Lec- 
tures of Dr. Hill at St. Andrews, containing a lucid 
exposition of different systems, with a defence of 
Calvinism. The historical are better than the critical 
lectures. Those on Popery, the Church of England 
and Dissenters, possess some value as outlines of 
certain events in times of religious activity. They 
are written in a spirit of fairness and modera- 
tion. As to the accounts of the Canon and of Criti- 
cism, they are meagre and unsatisfactory. The later 
lectures of Marsh, and the immense progress which 
sacred literature has made within the present 
century, have superseded all that is here presented. 
Bishop Randolph, however, was not without a good 
degree of perception, as is shown by his remarks on 
the Presbyterians and Independents in the seven- 
teenth century, and especially on the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. 
The Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi. By Arabella Georgina 
Campbell. (Molini & Green.) 
THe industry shown by Miss Campbell in collecting 
materials for this book is beyond all praise. She 
tells us of the many Italian libraries which she has 
ransacked, and of the time spent in the Venetian 
archives, where she was “graciously permitted to 
peruse the whole collection of Fra Paolo’s MSS., 
of which there are twenty-nine volumes folio.” We 
fear, however, that most readers will not properly 
appreciate the result of all this labour. The life 
is not told in such a style as to be generally 
interesting; there are not many incidents in it 
of any moment, and the documents which are 
brought to the light, though often curious, are not 
sufficient in themselves to justify a volume. We 
regret that we must speak thus of one so pains- 
taking as Miss Campbell, but it seems evident that 
she has thought more of her materials than her 
work, 
The Resurrection: Twelve Expository Essays. By 
Samuel Cox. (Strahan & Co.) 
A volume of popular Theology, intended to explain 
the Fifteenth Chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. It is not marked by originality of 
thought, and the reading appears to be second-hand. 
Mr. Cox seems to be one of the many imitators 
of Mr. Conybeare and Dr. Howson. 


The Peace of God. Sermons by W. B. Jones, M.A., 
Archdeacon of York. (Strahan & Co.) 

THESE are sermons on the Reconciliation of God 
and Man. Considering how much controversy there 
has been about Justification and other topics treated 
in this volume, Archdeacon Jones has kept tolerably 
clear of polemics. Most of the sermons were preached 
before the University of Oxford. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1870. By Frederick 
Martin. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus very useful work is much improved in the 
present year by the correction of errors, but some 
blunders still remain. For instance, the area of 
South Australia is terribly under-estimated. The 
gross errors in the area of Brazil and the popula- 
tion of China have, we are glad to see, been cor- 
rected. “Canada” has very properly given place 
to the “Dominion of Canada,” but why is the 
equally bad “ Australasia” retained? A list of 
Indian books of reference should be given; railway 
statistics should be supplied ; and the West Indies, 
Venezuela and Cochin China deserve separate 
notice. 

The Tinker of Swaffham, and other Poems. By 

J. Walker. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Mr. Walker's book opens with a comic legend 
and closes with a series of verses on subjects taken 





from the Bible. We have been unable to detect 
anything witty in the one or impressive in the 
other. Scattered through the volume are transla- 
tions from English verse into Latin verse, and 
from Latin verse into English. The former are 
mostly from authors with whom we were unac- 
quainted. A Mr, Samuel Walker has, it appears, 
written a poem on the ‘Death of General Aber- 
crombie, of which Mr. J. Walker gives a Latin 
version. Here are specimens of both— 
Soon as Aurora ope’d the gates of day, 


The glittering hosts moved on in proud array ; 
Muttering defiance, slowly each proceeds. 


Cum primum pandit portas Aurora diei, 
Hostis ad arma vocavit, disposuitque phalangem, 
Agmen vindictam mussans procedit utrumque. 
We leave it to the reader to decide which is the 
worse of these. 


The Church Seasons Historically and Poetically 
Illustrated. By Alexander H. Grant, M.A. 
(Hogg.) 

In a series of carefully-compiled chapters, Mr. 

Grant has given us the historical and poetical asso- 

ciations of each of the great days in the Church 

Calendar. George Herbert, Wither, Keble, Isaac 

Williams, and many other poets, both religious and 

secular, are made use of to furnish pieces appro- 

priate for the various days. Once or twice, indeed, 

Mr. Grant goes out of his way to quote, as where 

Campbell’s ‘Last Man’ is selected as having 

some undisclosed bearing on St. Andrew’s Day, and 

where George Herbert’s poem, ‘The Quip, is con- 
nected arbitrarily with St. Matthew’s Day. But, 
on the whole, the book is useful and compendious. 


Homer.—The Iliad. By the Rev. W. L. Collins, 
M.A. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuis is the first of a series of volumes intended to 
give the English reader “a fair acquaintance with 
the contents of” the great writers of Greece and 
Rome and with “the leading features of their style.” 
We approve of Mr. Collins’s aim, but we fear it 
is one which it will be most difficult to carry 
out satisfactorily. An attempt of the same kind 
was made years ago in the ‘Family Classical 
Library, and some attempts have been made 
since, It is a pity that Mr. Collins has begun 
with Homer, perhaps the most difficult among the 
authors he has selected, to treat successfully, but 
his little book shows culture, and will excite a 
desire for culture in his readers. There is, perhaps, 
a something of “Guy Livingstone’s” manner in 
the way in which Mr. Collins speaks of Homer’s 
gods and heroes. This we hope to see avoided in 
future. We shall look with interest for the future 
parts of the work. 


— Clarendon Press Series. (Macmillan & 
0.) 

A very handy and useful edition of ‘Macbeth,’ 
edited by Mr. W. G. Clark and Mr. Aldis Wright, 
has been added to the ‘‘Clarendon Press Series.” 
The notes are all that can be required or desired, 
but we much doubt if certain novel views pro- 
pounded in the introductory remarks will be 
favourably received. The notion that any part of 
the tragedy was written by Middleton appears to 
us to be altogether visionary. There is nothing in 
Middleton’s play of ‘The Witch’ to sustain the 
belief that its author could have written a single 
line of ‘ Macbeth.’ 


Our Lords Prayer in One Hundred Different Lan- 
guages. Compiled by 8S. Apostolides. (Watts.) 
Tus compilation is for the benefit of the few 
victims of the late insurrection in Crete who still 
remain in Greece. As it is for a benevolent pur- 
pose the buyer will not be critical, otherwise he will 
find many misprints, and a dialect in a Greek type 
will puzzle him. It is entitled Baconian, and ap- 
pears as such in the index, but we presume it is 
Tzakonian. What will be of most interest to some 
persons is the list of subscribers to the book, which 
is a list of the Greek merchants in England. 
Among these is a personage new to us—His 
Imperial Highness Prince Rhodocanakis, of Man- 

chester. 





To Esther, and other Sketches. By Miss Thackeray. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

A collection of tales and sketches, chiefly reprints. 

They are careful and picturesque, but we are sorry 

to find Miss Thackeray writing “the best of the 

two.” Miss Thackeray’s English is usually so cor- 

rect that we remark a slip like this. 


The German Working Man. By James Samuelson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Samuelson has lately visited some working 
men’s unions in Germany and Switzerland, and we 
have here a brief but interesting account of the 
results. Elberfeld, Cologne, Munich, Zurich and 
Mayence are the places to which our attention is 
directed, and in all of them we find something 
worthy of our study or imitation. It is true that 
everything is not perfect, as appears from Mr. 
Samuelson’s denunciation of the newspaper pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Journeymen’s Institute, at Cologne. But there is 
much in the life of the German working man which 
contrasts very forcibly with the state of things in 
England; and we trust that Mr. Samuelson’s book 
will not pass unheeded. 


What are the Stars? By Mrs. E. S. Lyle. (Low & 
Co.) 
The Champion Pig of England. (Hotten.) 
The Golden Americas. By John Tillotson. (Ward 
& Lock.) 

Mrs. Lyle has produced a short sketch of astro- 
nomy that may prove attractive to children, as it 
is accompanied by many engravings. The book 
seems well arranged and the facts well chosen, but 
the author uses too many long words if she is 
writing for “the young.” The idea of writing an 
animal's autobiography is an old one. We cannot 
think the present attempt a happy one. A pig may 
be a good subject to choose, but the fun is rather 
forced, and not funny either. ‘ Golden Americas’ is, 
we fancy, a reprint. It contains stories of travel 
and discovery, and will, no doubt, please boys to 
whom the stories of Cortez and Pizarro are always 
a delight. The chapter on California is probably 
the one with most novelty in it. It is a pity that 
the book is printed in such small type; the illus- 
trations might be better, and the frontispiece is 
not happily chosen. 


“7 “ge By G. J. Lee. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Jo. 


WE are somewhat doubtful of the scientific value 
of this treatise. We have no doubts whatever 
about Mr. Lee’s style. His ‘ Address to the Voice,’ 
if we may so call it, reads like the beginning of 
one of Capt. Mayne Reid’s novels, The in- 
troduction is curious throughout. “ Homer him- 
self,” says Mr. Lee. “is said to have sung his 
poems through Greece, and the very learned dis- 
quisition of Mr. Bentley on this subject puts the 
matter, we should say, almost beyond dispute.” 
Mr. Lee obviously thinks he is entitled to patronize 
Bentley: he would do better to attend to the 
spelling of his French. 


Church Membership and Church Principles. By 
the Rev. R. T. Smith, M.A. (Dublin, Hodges 
& Co.) 

Mr. Smith’s object is not purely theological. He 

wishes to lead the members of the Disestablished 

Church of Ireland to consider what the Church in 

its essence is. Mr. Smith displays reading, and his 

tone in regard to the Roman Catholics is moderate. 

It is a pity he has such a prejudice against 

Erastus. 


An Almanack for 1870. By J. Whitaker. (J. 

Whitaker.) 

An admirable almanac, containing much informa- 
tion and, we are glad to say, provided with a good 
index. 

WE have on our table a number of games more 
or less literary in their character. Perhaps the 
one among them which is from our point of view 
most deserving of notice is an heraldic game, 
published by Messrs. Bingham, of Bristol, in 
which the cards are made to attend a levee in a 
strictness of precedence which would delight a 
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Herald’s heart. Also, The Military Forces of 
the Crown; their Administration and Government, 
by ©. M. Clode (Murray),—Teachings of Ezxpe- 
guence, by J. Barker (Beveridge)—The Book of 
Psalms, by C. Carter (Yates & Alexander),—The 
East-Anglian Handbook, Yearbook, and Scrapbook 
for 1870 (Norwich, Soman),—Whispers from 
Fairy Land, by G. P. D. (Mitchell & Hughes),— 
Beeton’s Boy's Annual for 1870 (Ward, Lock & 
Tyler),— Narrative of the Voyage of H.M. Floating 
Dock Bermuda from England to Bermuda, by One 
of those on Board (Day),—Session 1869—Parlia- 
mentary Buff-Book: Analysis of the House of 
Commons during 1869, 2 vols., by T. N. Roberts 
(Effingham Wilson). Among new editions we 
have The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect 
Digestion, by, A. Leared, M.D. (Churchill),—Cups 
and their Customs (Van Voorst),—Through Night 
to Light, by F. Spielhagen (New York, Leypoldt & 
Holt),—Problematic Characters, by F. Spielhagen 
(New York, Leypoldt & Holt),—Messiah the 
Prince, or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, by J. W. Bosanquet (Longmans). Also 
the following pamphlets: Force and Matter in 
relation to Organization, by A. Gamgee, M.D. 
(Hardwicke),—A few Words on the Present State 
of the Education Question, by H. Dunn (Simpkin), 
—A Brief Review of some of the Principal Argu- 
ments for and against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s Proposal to Reduce the Quantity of Fine 
Gold in the Sovereign, by J. Maclaren (Bumpus),— 
Education or Instruction? by the Rev. J. G. 
Smith, M.A. (Parker),—A Midsummer Day's 
Dream, a Rhapsody (Macintosh),— Historical 
Notes on Manna, by D. Hanbury,—The Popularity 
of Error, and the Unpopularity of Truth, by J. 
Hampden (Nisbet),—On Responsibility in War, 
by Col. H. A. Ouvry, C.B. (Williams & Norgate). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Alford’s New Testament, Authorized Version, new edit. 3/6 cl. 
Dunckley’s A Saviour for Children, &c. cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Graham on Spiritualizing Scripture, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Kelly’s Lectures on Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, 12mo. 7/6 
M‘Causland’s Hope of Israel, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Mother's (The) Family Prayer-Book, by A. of ‘Light Beyond,’3/6 
Plain Church Teaching, Vol. 2, sq. 16mo. 3/ cl. 
Smith’s (R. T.) Church Membership on Church Principles, 5/ 
Velin’s John Wesley’s Place in Church History, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Voysey’s Sling and the Stone, Vol. 4, 1869, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Williams’s Our Lord’s Ministry, 2nd Year, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Day’s Summary and Analysis of Dialogues of Plato, 12mo. 5/ 
Law. 
Linklater’s Bankruptcy and Debtors’ Acts, 1869, 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Fine Arts, 
Holyoake’s Conservation of Pictures, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History. 
Grote’s History of Greece, cheap edit. Vol. 3, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Hoare’s (Henry) Memoirs, by J. D. Sweet, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Margoliouth’s Anglo-Hebrews in East Anglia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Rivington’s History of Tonbridge School, 4to. 14/ cl. 
Sinclair’s (Sir G. of Ulbster) Memoirs by James Grant, 8vo. 16/ 
Fowry’s Clanship and the Clans, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Geography. 
Kennedy’s Four Years in Queensland, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Farrar’s Family of Speech, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Musee Etonenses, edit. by R. Okes, Vol. 2, Svo. 5/ cl.; Series 
Nova, Tom. 1, Fasciculus 1, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Olivieri’s Select Spanish Stories for Schools, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Clark’s Principles of Surgical Diagnosis, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Galton’s Address on Construction of Hospitals, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Molloy’s Geology and Revelation, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Thorowgood’s Notes on Asthma, &c. 12mo. 4/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bermuda Floating Dock, Narrative of Voyage of, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Bridgman’s Ridiculous Robinson Crusoe, col. oblong, 5/ bds. 
British Imperial Calendar for 1870, 12mo. 5/ sheep. 
Cervantes’s Voyage to Parnassus, by Gyll, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Colonial Office List for 1870, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Church of England Magazine, Vol. 67, roy. Svo. 5/6 cl. 
Egan’s (P.) Finish to Adventures of Tom, Jerry and Logic, 18/ 
Foreign Office List for 1870, Svo. 5/ cl. . 
Friend in Need Papers, cr. 8vo. 1/6 bds. 
General Baptist Magazine, Vol. 1869, cr. Svo. 4/ half-roan. 
Harwood’s the Lily and the Rose, 3 vois. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Homeeopathic Medical Directory for 1870, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Kelly’s (E. J.) Fred’s Fresh Start, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Land Tenure in Various Countries, Essays, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
London Journal, Vol. 50, 4/6 cl. 
Marshall’s Christabel Kingscote, er. Svo. 5/ cl. 
Mill’s Chapters and Speeches on Irish Land Question, 12mo. 2/6 
Olivieri’s Italian Commercial Correspondent, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Ousley’s (T. J.) Poems, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Royal Kalendar (The) for 1870, 12mo. 5/ red sheep. 
Scapegoat (The) by Leo, 2 vols. 12mo. 12/ cl. 
Scott’s Miscell. Prose Works, Rox. Ed. Vols, 5 and 6, 3/6 each. 
War Office List for 1870, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Watson’s Faith Graeme, 12mo. 5/ cl. 





THE MORNING HERALD. 


Tue Morning Herald, which ceased publication 
with the last day of 1869, was once the pride of 
journalistic literature. It was started in November, 
1780, by that clever, scampish parson and author, 
the Rev. Henry Bate, who had seceded from the 
Post. Bate supported the Prince of Wales, and the 
Prince made him a baronet, Sir Henry Bate Dudley, 
as he was then called. Among the men of note 
who were connected with the Herald were William 
Radcliffe, husband of Mrs. Radcliffe, the novelist ; 
Alexander Chalmers, the biographer; Capt. Mac- 
donald, Alaric Watts, Dr. Giffard, and Douglas 
Jerrold. The Herald suffered in common with its 
contemporaries from the press laws, which made it 
dangerous even to expose a rascal. In 1785 ap- 
peared a rival in the Daily Universal Register, 
which, in 1788, assumed the name of the Times. 
For a long time this last paper was the lowest in 
circulation. At the beginning of this century it 
sold about 1,000 copies daily, while the Herald sold 
four times that number, the Post and Chronicle 


| siill more. The races between Times and Herald 


for priority in bringing the Indian Mail news once 
caused great public excitement, and wasted what 
would now be considered handsome fortunes to 
little purpose. 








WILLIAM HENRY COXE. 


On Saturday morning, December 18, 1869, 
died, at the early age of twenty-nine, and after 
three years of almost constant suffering, a man, 
the promise of whose youthful studies had been 
well fulfilled in his maturer years. 

Educated at the Charter House under Dr. Elder, 
he entered at Balliol College as a Commoner in 
1858, and secured in 1861 the University Sanskrit 
Scholarship. Shortly afterwards, desiring to follow 
up Oriental studies, he obtained an appointment 
in the British Museum, as an assistant in the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities under Dr. 
Samuel Birch. In this department he showed a 
singular facility in the acquirement of a difficult 
language, grappling as he did at once with the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, under the guidance of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Edwin Norris. 
It is well known that, with but very few excep- 
tions, the most valuable of the Assyrian clay-tablets 
(in that these contain linguistic syllabaries, astrono- 
mical observations, title-deeds, grants of land, &c.) 
have come down to us, often broken into many 
pieces, and often, too, after the most zealous 
search, with not one-half of their original size 
recoverable. In putting together hundreds of 
these small fragments, Mr. Coxe showed great 
skill and patience, performing thereby a work 
which will only be appreciated as it deserves to be 
when the study of Cuneiform is much more 
advanced than it is at present. 

In the spring of 1865 Mr. Coxe was chosen 
Professor of Sanskrit in King’s College, London, 
where he lectured for a short time; he had, 
however, to give up this post, as it was not deemed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum compatible 
with his official duties. In February, 1866, he 
sailed for India, having accepted what was thought 
a just recognition of his talent as a linguist—the 
office of Assistant in the Educational Department 
at Calcutta—doing so, however, on a distinct 
understanding that the Professorship of Sanskrit 
in the College (then vacant) should be given to 
him. When he reached India, he found this 
Professorship filled by a native, and he was, 
therefore, sent up-country to superintend the 
Class of History and Philosophy at Kistnagar, a 
duty not particularly to his taste. The Indian 
climate, however, acting on a body previously 
much out of health, told fearfully against him, so 
that he was compelled to return to England before 
the termination of the year in the early part of 
which he had gone out. From this time till his 
recent lamented death, Mr. Coxe; during years of 
almost constant suffering, continued to pursue his 
same Cuneiform studies in the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the British Museum whenever the increas- 








ing severity of his disease allowed him to do any 
work at all. 








FARADAY'S EARLY LIFE. 

In Dr. Bence Jones’s recently-published Life of 
Faraday, reviewed in the Atheneum of Dec. 18, it 
is stated at page 8 that “the family received 
public relief, and to Michael, who was nine years 
old, one loaf was given weekly, and it had to last 
him for that time.” This is a mistake: it never oc- 
curred ; the Faradays never received any publicrelief; 
but at this time they were, no doubt, poor, and 
bread was very dear—I believe 1s. 9d. the quartern 
loaf. Old King George the Third set the example 
to his subjects by restricting himself to one small 
piece of bread at dinner, and allowed no pastry or 
puddings to be made in the Royal kitchens; and 
it was recommended by the Government that every 
one at such a period of scarcity should make use 
of potatoes, rice and other food, and thus diminish 
the consumption of wheaten flour. I have more than 
once heard my brother-in-law tell the story of their 
domestic economy at this time. Faraday said that at 
the beginning of the week his mother gave him a 
loaf for himself, that he might have the management 
of it entirely. He immediately marked it out care- 
fully into fourteen portions, one of which he ate 
each morning and evening: thus learning his first. 
lesson in frugal economy. 

GroRGE BARNARD. 








THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 

As an addition to our article on Popular Litera- 
ture we give the following facts in regard to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
has now existed more than 170 years. The Satur- 
day Magazine, brought out by it in 1833, had at 
one time a circulation of 80,000 copies. The Home 
Friend was another enterprise of the Society. The 
People’s Magazine is the present representative of 
these journals. In books, the Society has a thousand 
publications on its Catalogue, of which 3,000,000 
copies have been sold in the past year. This is 
exclusive of Bibles, Prayer Books and Religious. 
Tracts, properly so called. 








TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 

We have received a letter from Mr. A. B. 
M ‘Grigor regarding Dr. Forbes’s note on the ‘ Topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem,’ published in our last number. 
Mr. M‘Grigor says, “I regret that Dr. Forbes, in 
common, I think, with all who dispute the identi- 
fication of Zion with the south-western hill (with 
the single exception of Mr. Sandie, ‘Horeb and 
Jerusalem,’ 1864) should omit to avail himself of 
the evidence of writers from the fourth to the 
twelfth century. I believe it can be shown not 
only that Zion during the early years of the Jewish 
kingdom lay to the north of Moriah, and that 
gradually the term came to denote the whole 
eastern range, but also that after the destruction 
of the Temple, the word was still used for some 
thousand years as the distinguishing appellation 
of that eastern range, and more especially of its 
southern extremity, or the district now generally 
on our maps marked Ophel. The proof of this E 
hope to have a future opportunity of giving else- 
where in detail ; here let me only note that Jerome, 
(a.D. 400) when commenting on Isaiah chap. 22 
v. 2, writes of the time “when Sobna the Priest 
betrayed great part of the city (of Jerusalem), and 
only Sion, that is, the citadel and Temple, and the 
nobles remained”; that Antoninus Martyr (a.pD. 
570) states that in his time Gethsemane was situated 
“ between Mount Sion and Mount Olivet” (§ xvii); 
that Arculph (a.p. 614) twice states the same thing 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Lib. 1. chap. 16-19); 
and Sewulf (a.p. 1102) the same of the brook 
Kedron, adding that the valley between the two 
hills is called the valley of Jehoshaphat (Recueil de 
Voyages, iv. 845). Without such a location of Zion 
the whole account of the Burgundy Pilgrim, and 
still more that of Antoninus Martyr, became, as it 
seems to me, unintelligible.” 

Our correspondent concludes by citing the fol- 
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lowing passages from the Books of the Maccabees: 
1 Mace. vii. 33; 2 Mac. xiv. 31; 1 Mace. xiv. 27 
and 48, which, he says, have not been referred to 
either by Lieut. Warren or Dr. Forbes, and which 
appear to him to show conclusively that Zion in- 
cluded the Temple hill at the time when they were 
written. 








M. DELANGLE. 


M. Delangle, late Vice-President of the Senate, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
was born in 1797, and studied for the French Bar 
under M. Dupin, jun., of which he was elected 
biétonnier in 1837. He was appointed Advocate 
General to the Cour de Cassation in 1840 and 
Procureur-General of the Cour Royale of Paris in 
1847. He was elected a deputy of the French 
Chamber in 1847, and after the Revolution of 
1848 attached himself to the fortunes of Louis 
Napoleon. After the coup @état of December 2, 1851, 
he was appointed President of the Department of 
Public Instruction and Worship and the Conseil 
d’Etat, and was one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to report on the advisability of a removal 
of the Musée. He succeeded subsequently M. Dupin 
as Procureur-General in the Cour de Cassation in 
1852, and became in the same year chief President 
of the Cour Impériale of Paris, and also a member of 
the Senate. He was Minister of the Interior in 1858, 
and Minister of Justice in 1859, and became first 
Vice-President of the Senate in 1863. M. Delangle 
was a contributor of articles on jurisprudence to 
Parisian journals, and the author of a treatise on 
Commercial Societies. His funeral, which took 
place on the 29th of last month, was attended by 
the Judges and many eminent members of the 
Bar. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF AUTOGRAPHS, 


A few days since, an old woman who called 
herself the Mére Michel—the Mother Hubbard of 
France, with a cat instead of a dog—entered the 
shop of a Paris publisher, known as a great ama- 
teur of autographs, and offered him, at a com- 
paratively low price, a collection of letters by 
Béranger, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Rachel, Buchez, 
Talleyrand, and other notabilities great and 
small, which she stated she was commissioned 
to sell for a collector who had fallen into 
bad circumstances. The publisher, already the 
possessor of a great number of autographs, 
some of them very rare—as rare as those offered 
by La Mere Michel—was delighted with such 
an opportunity of enriching his collection, and 
bought the tempting documents a rare bargain. 
Charmed with his acquisition, he rushed off with 
the precious papers to an archiviste-paléologue 
expert en autographes, M. Charavay, who, after 
careful examination, declared the autographs to 
be forgeries, but the work of some one possessing 
the imitative faculty in a very high degree. Away 
went the victim and the expert to Mére Michel’s 
address, but no such person was known at the 
house in question, although she had been inquired 
for by many persons. A few days afterwards 
Mére Michel called upon M. Charavay himself— 
walked, in fact, right into the lion’s mouth; for 
the expert guessed that his visitor and Mére 
Michel were one and the same person; and Mére 
Michel was introduced first to a Sergent de Ville, 
and afterwards to a Commissary of Police. Mére 
Michel turned out to be Mére H , living in 
&@ very out-of-the-way little place on the edge of 
Paris, Sevallois-Perret ; but in her apartments, 
furnished with great taste and almost sumptu- 
ously, were found a library containing a good 
many rare books, a number of autographs, genuine 
and forged,—a complete collection of specimens 
of old handwritings, fac-similes of the signa- 
tures of nearly every remarkable person that had 
lived during the last hundred years or so, a 
mass of parchment and leaves of paper taken out 
of old books ; in fact, all the plant and stock-in- 
trade of a wholesale manufacturer of autographs of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the 








presence of such damning proofs Mére H—— burst 
into a flood of tears, and on a little pressure avowed 
that her son was the author of all the autographs, 
and that he had pursued the trade for a long time 
because the modest salary which he received from 
the assurance company in which he was a clerk 
“ did not enable him to live and bear his numerous 
charges,”—whatever they may be. 

Young H was arrested at his desk in the 
office of the company, actually at work on a copy 
of a letter of Silvio Pellico, of which four other 
examples were found in his house. He is described 
as twenty-eight years of age, extremely intelligent, 
“tres érudit,’ and endowed with calligraphic skill 
enough to entitle him to rank among famous 
penmen. 

Autographs have of late years been sold publicly 
at very low prices in Paris, a fact accounted for by the 
knowledge or suspicion of the activity of professors 
of the art of historic calligraphy. This fabrication 
of materials for biographical history is very 
abominable : but who can be surprised at its exist- 
ence when members of the Institut and libraires- 
bibliographes are so easily duped! By the way, 
what has become of M. Chasles’s friend ? We have 
never heard of him since he was arrested. Will he 
meet Monsieur and Madame H—— and beguile the 
weary hours with dissertations on the History and 
Progress of Calligraphy ? 











THE ST. PETERSBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tue Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg 
has recently published its Report for the year 
1868, a volume containing upwards of 250 pages. 
It is chiefly devoted to a detailed description of 
various collections of MSS., which were acquired 
during that year. The most important of these is 
a collection of Old Slavonic MSS., which was formed 
by A. F. Hilferding in the year 1857, during the 
course of his travels in Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Old Servia, and which he has presented to the 
Library. Among the others are a collection of 
MSS. in various Oriental languages, purchased 
from the heirs of Count N. J. Simonich; and 
another of Kurd MSS., which was sold to the 
Library by A. D. Jaba, formerly Russian Consul 
at Erzeroum. The Report gives a full description 
of 101 MSS. belonging to the first collection, of 
27 belonging to the second, and of 25 belonging 
to the third. Altogether the Library acquired 
456 additional MSS. during the year 1868. The 
most remarkable among them is the well-known 
‘ Sinaitic Codex,’ after which the Library had been 
hankering for ten years. 

The Printed Book Department was increased 
during 1868 by 13,684 volumes. Among the 
rarer of its purchases may be reckoned an inter- 
esting collection, which its owner, S. P. Poltoratsky, 
is said to have offered to the British Museum, 
consisting of a number of early Russian news- 
papers, issued in the reign of Peter the Great, 
between the years 1704 and 1724. This collection 
serves among other uses to complete the unique 
copy of the Sankt-Peterburgskiya Vyedomosti (St. 
Petersburg Gazette), from the time of its com- 
mencement up to the present day, which is 
preserved in the Library. 

The Reading Room was used by 73,202 readers 
during 1868, the number in 1867 having been 
61,861 ; and 240,811 books were consulted by them. 
One room in the library is set apart for news- 
papers, and during 1868 it contained 340 foreign 
journals, besidés a copy of every newspaper pub- 
lished in Russia. 








PRINTING IN CHINA. 


EveErY newly ascertained fact respecting print- 
ing has an importance for the world; and although 
the progress of the art in China is entirely uncon- 
nected, we believe, with its progress in Europe, 
it is interesting to know what the Orientals had 
already done in the way of the multiplication of 
works of art at a time when monks in the West 
were toiling at the reproduction of manuscripts. 

Klaproth, in his treatise on the Compass — 





Mémoire sur la Boussole—says that the first use of 
wooden blocks for printing dates from the middle 
of the tenth century of the Christian era. He says, 
“Under the reign of Ming-tsong, of the dynasty of 
the later Thang, in the second of the years Tchang- 
hing (932 a.p.), the ministers Fong-tao and Li-yu 
proposed to the Academy Koue-tseu-kien to revise 
the nine King, or canonical books, and to cause 
them to be engraved on blocks in order that they 
might be printed and sold. The Emperor adopted 
the proposition: but it was not until the time of 
the Emperor Thai-tsou, of the dynasty of the latter 
Tcheou, in the second of the years Kouang-chun 
(952 a.D.) that the engraving of the King was 
accomplished. They were then published and dis- 
tributed throughout all the cantons of the empire.” 
The same author adds: “ Printing, originating in 
China, might have been known in Europe 150 
years before it was discovered there if Europeans 
could have read and studied the Persian historians ; 
for the method employed by the Chinese is pretty 
clearly explained in the Djemma’a el-tewarikh of 
Rachid-eddin, who completed his immense work 
about the year 1310 A.D.” 

The subject has again come before the world 
through the labours of M. Stanislas Julien and 
M. Paul Champion, a chemist, who has spent 
some time in China in order to compare the indus- 
tries of that country with the accounts found in 
native works, and to give the European world a 
practical and scientific account of the methods 
there employed. Their work is entitled ‘ Industries 
Anciennes et Modernes de lEmpire Chinois, par 
M. Stanislas Julien, accompagnées de Notices par 
M. Paul Champion,’ &c. (Paris, Lacroix). 

MM. Julien and Champion go beyond M. Klap- 
roth, and say that Europeans might have known 
printing 860 years before they did had they been 
in relation with China a few years before the 
commencement of the seventh century. With the 
process then known, imperfect as it was, it would 
have been possible to reproduce, at small cost, the 
master-works of Greek and Roman antiquity, and 
to have preserved a great number from the loss 
that is now irreparable. 

If this be true, engraving on wood for the repro- 
duction of text and drawings in China is infinitely 
more ancient than has been hitherto believed. The 
proofs are numerous. In the Chinese Encyclopeedia, 
‘ Ke-tchi-king-youen,’ book xxxix. fol. 2, is the fol- 
lowing passage :—“ In the eighth day of the twelfth 
month of the thirteenth year of the reign of Wen-ti, 
founder of the dynasty of the Soui (593 a.p.), it was 
decreed that all drawings and texts in use should 
be collected and engraved on wood in order to be 
published.” “This,” adds the Chinese author, “was 
the commencement of printing by means of wooden 
blocks; and it will be seen that it occurred long 
before the epoch of Fong-ing-wang or Fong-tao, by 
whom it is said to have been invented about the 
year 932 A.D.” 

According to a Chinese encyclopedia, entitled 
‘Po-t’ong-pien-lan, book xxi. fol. 10, which cites 
an earlier work, called ‘ Pi-tsong, printing with 
wooden blocks commenced in the reign of the Soui 
as early as 581 a.D., advanced sensibly under the 
Thang (618 to 904 a.D.), increased rapidly under 
the five petty dynasties (907 to 960), and reached 
its full development, under the dynasty of the 
Song, between 960 and 1278. Now, supposing 
that the Chinese authors quoted did not all draw 
upon their imagination for the facts in question, 
this is startling evidence. Another Chinese writer, 
who lived in the middle of the eleventh century of 
our era, says positively that the invention of print- 
ing by means of wooden blocks dates back full 400 
years before the time of Fong-ing-wang, to whom 
many Chinese writers, and Europeans after them, 
have attributed it. It appears, indeed, that it was 
already known and in use before the year 593; for 
in that year the Emperor ordered certain things to 
be printed without anything being said about the 
art being new. 

Between the invention of wooden blocks for 
printing and that of movable types came printing 
from stone,—an invention believed to be unknown 
hitherto to the missionaries and savants of Europe. 
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As early as the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era, it was the custom in China to en- 
grave ancient texts on stone tablets in order to 
guard against the errors that crept in through the 
carelessness or ignorance of scribes. In the bio- 
graphy of Tsai-yong, in the annals of the latter 
Han, is the following passage:—“In the fourth 
year of the period Ai-ping (175 a.p.), Tsai-yong 
presented a memorial to the emperor, praying him 
to cause the text of the six canonical books to be 
revised, corrected and settled ; it was subsequently 
written by the memorialist himself, in red charac- 
ters on stone tablets, and able artists were employed 
to cut away all the blank portion of the stone, 
leaving the characters in relief. These tables were 
placed without the doors of the grand college, and 
the literati of all ages. went daily to consult these 
tablets in order to correct their copies of the 
precious books.” Of course, there was originally 
nothing in these tablets more connected with print- 
ing than in the Egyptian obelisks or the Damietta 
stone. Their object was simply the preservation of 
the sacred writings. 

Towards the end of the Thang dynasty, about 
the year 904 A.p., the idea of using stones for re- 
production arose, and texts were cut for this pur- 
pose, with the characters reversed. In this case 
the proceeding was the opposite of the former, the 
characters were incised, and, consequently, the 
printing was white on a black ground. The practice 
of printing from wooden blocks had, it seems, either 
never been largely practised or had fallen into disuse, 
for Eou-yang-sieon, in his archeological treatise, 
entitled ‘ Tsi-kou-lo, says that during the troubles 
which arose after the extinction of the Thang 
dynasty, Ouen-tao opened the imperial tombs and 
possessed himself of the manuscripts and paintings 
inclosed there. He appropriated the envelopes 
and rouleaux, which were of gold, studded with 
precious stones, but left the documents where he 
found them; and thus the autograph manuscripts 
of the most eminent men of the Wei and Tsin 
dynasties, which the Emperors had preserved with 
religious care, were lost or fell into unworthy hands. 
But this accident, like so many others, was produc- 
tive of important results, for in the eleventh month 
of the thirteenth year of the Chun-hoa period 
(992 a.p.) the Emperor Thai-tsong decreed that all 
the manuscripts which could be recovered by pur- 
chase or otherwise should be engraved on stone 
and printed. The mode employed at that time was, 
after the stone was inked to lay the paper upon it 
and pass the hand over the back of the sheet; at 
present the Chinese use a brush for the same pur- 
pose, and thus produce far more perfect impres- 
sions. 

No record seems to have been found of the manu- 
scripts thus reproduced; but in the cyclopsdia 
entitled ‘ Tchi-pou-tso-tch’ai’ is embodied a work 
in two books, in which is a minute description of 
all the antique inscriptions and autographs of cele- 
brated men reproduced in the manner described, 
that is to say, in white on a black ground, 
between the years 1143 and 1243 of the Christian 
era. 

The practice of printing from wooden blocks seems 
to have been abandoned for a time, for we are told 
that from the period when Fong-ing-wang printed 
the five books of the King on stone that process 
was adopted for the publication of all legal and 
historical works. 

We now arrive at another step in the develop- 
ment of printing. In the period King-Li, between 
1041 and 1049 a.p., according to the book last 
quoted, a blacksmith, named Pi-ching, invented a 
method of printing with what werercalled ho-pan, 
or blocks composed of type. This word “ho-pan” is 
used at the present day in the imperial printing- 
office at Pekin for the forms used in that establish- 
ment. The method adopted by Pi-ching is thus 
described:—He made use of fine adhesive clay, 
which he formed into small regular cakes as thin as 
the pieces of money called Thsien, and on these he 
engraved the characters most frequently in use; 
and these types he burned in fire to harden them. 
A sheet of iron was placed upon a table, and 
covered with a coat ef very fusible mastic composed 


of resin, wax and lime ; an iron form, with vertical 
divisions to form columns, according to the Chinese 
mode of writing from the top to the bottom of the 
page, was laid upon the prepared iron plate and 
kept in position by the mastic; the types were 
then arranged close to each other in the columns, 
and when the whole of these were filled the form 
was carried to the fire, in order to soften the cement, 
then returned to the table, when the types were 
forced into the mastic uniformly by means of a flat 
piece of wood, precisely likejthe planer in use for a 
similar purpose at the present day, and the face of 
the type was as equal as that of an engraved block 
of wood or stone. Two forms were used at the same 
time, so that as soon as a sufficient number of im- 
pressions had been taken from one page of type 
another was ready to complete the sheet, which 
then, as now, in Chinese printing contained only 
two pages of printed matter and both on the same 
side, the sheet being folded in half with the double 
edge outwards for binding. 

Pi-ching multiplied his types sometimes to the 
extent of twenty; and the duplicates not in use 
were kept carefully wrapped up in paper. The 
types were classed according to the tonic arrange- 
ment; and each class had its own particular case. 
When a character occurred that had not been 
previously prepared, a type was engraved, and, 
being dried by means of a straw fire, could be 
used immediately. The reasons given for the 
inventor not having used wooden types are, that 
the tissue of wood is hard in one place and soft 
in another, and that when wetted it becomes un- 
even ; and further, that, when once in contact with 
the cement, wooden types could not easily beremoved, 
whereas with terra-cotta types, the moment the form 
was done with and the iron plate warmed, they 
could be swept off with the hand without a par- 
ticle of the mastic or even a stain remaining upon 
their surfaces. 

When Pi-ching died his companions, or part- 
ners, inherited his types, and preserved them with 
great care; but the invention fell out of use. And 
this is not surprising when we consider the nature 
of the Chinese language, for, in order to be able to 
print all kinds of works, it would have been neces- 
sary to have 106 cases, that being the number of 
sounds in the tonic arrangement. It was easier 
and more expeditious to paste the text down on 
the surface of a block and cut out the whites with 
a graver, as is practised at the present day. From 
the death of Pi-ching down to a comparatively 
recent date, the Chinese seemed to have adhered 
constantly to this system of block-printing, but 
using for superior work copper-plates instead of 
wood. 

It was not until after 1662 that another change 
took place. In the reign of the Emperor Khang- 
hi certain missionaries, who enjoyed credit with 
that monarch, induced him to cause 250,000 mov- 
able types in copper to be engraved, which were 
used for printing a collection of ancient works, 
which formed 6,000 volumes, in 4to. This edition 
is admirably printed, and some of the works com- 
posing it are to be found in European libraries. 
Some years afterwards these types were all melted, 
and it took a century to replace them. 

In the year 1773, the Emperor Khien-long de- 
creed that 10,412 of the most important works 
in the Chinese language should be engraved on 
wood and printed at the cost of the State, but the 
Minister of Finance, Kin-kien, seeing the enormous 
number of blocks that would be required and the 
immense expense that would be incurred, succeeded 
in persuading the Emperor to adopt the system of 
movable types, and submitted models of those 
required, arranged on sixteen plates and accom- 
panied by all the necessary instructions for the 
cutting of the dies, the striking of the matrices, 
the founding of the type and the composition. The 
ministerial proposition was adopted, and the works 
were ordered to be printed. A catalogue, descrip- 
tive and ratsonné, published by imperial order and 
bearing the formidable title of ‘Sse-kou-thsiouen- 
chou-tsong-mo-ti-yao,’ gives a full account of the 
above-mentioned works, and fills 120 vols. 8vo. 





This catalogue, which is to be found in the Biblio- 


théque Impériale of Paris, also contains a narra- 
tive of the undertaking. 

The result of the decree was the establishment 
in the Palace of Pekin of an edifice known as 
the Wou-ing-tien, in which a considerable number 
of works were printed every year by means of 
movable types, which received from the Emperor 
himself, it is said, the elegant appellation of tsiu- 
tchin, or assembled pearls. The editions there 
printed are of remarkable beauty. Unfortunately 
the establishment has recently been burnt down. 

The official report which precedes one of these 
editions records a fact which may serve as a hint 
to Europeans. Our steel punches and copper 
matrices are exceedingly costly and liable to rust 
and oxidation. The Chinese have escaped both 
these evils by cutting their punches, or rather dies, 
in a fine-grained hard wood, the cost of which is 
between a halfpenny and a penny per type, and 
produce their matrices in a kind of porcelain: 
these are afterwards baked and from them are 
cast the types in an alloy of lead and zinc, 
sometimes mixed with silver. The justification of 
matrices composed of such material would seem 
a very difficult matter, on account of the shrinking 
in the fire, but works printed with types thus 
produced exhibit perfect regularity. Even if such 
matrices be unfitted for small type, it is possible 
that they might be found all-efficient for large and 
special characters. 

Such is the history of the revolutions which the 
art of multiplying documents has undergone in 
China during some twelve centuries. At the 
present day, printing by means of movable types 
is making its way gradually in that country, and 
probably before long the use of wooden blocks 
will be discontinued. Many important works have 
issued from private presses; amongst others, 
‘Wout-hsien-heou-pien,’ a treatise on the military 
art, in twenty-four volumes ; ‘ Li-tai-ti-li-yan-pien,’ 
a tonic dictionary of the names of towns, in sixteen 
volumes, 4to.; ‘ Hai-koué-thou-tchi, a descriptive 
geography of the globe, from Chinese and Euro- 
pean sources, in twenty volumes, 4to, These 
editions are far from rivalling those of the imperial 
press, but they are well executed, and more correct 
than those obtained from wooden blocks, as the 
Chinese printers, in using movable types, have 
naturally adopted the European system of proofs 
and revises. G. W. Y. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTS IN TURKEY. 


Some discussion is going on as to the misdeeds 
of our favourite barbarians, the Turks, for whatever 
they do must be barbarism. It is, however, a 
strange thing that the scientific men class these 
Osmanli Turks among their highest Caucasians, 
and that we do not call their first cousins, the 
Majyars, barbarians. One of the bad acts of our 
barbarians is destroying the walls of Constantinople. 
One day was usually spent by every visitor in going 
in a caique round the walls, on the Sea of Marmora, 
to the Seven Towers, and thence, in a carriage, along 
the land walls; returning by the Edrineh Kapussu, 
the Adrianople Gate, or by the Sweet Waters of 
Europe. This was a lady’s day, too. There was, 
and for a short time will be, an historical sight— 
the triple wall,a remarkable monument of medieval 
warfare, in just the same state, and with the same 
rifts and rents, as when the last Byzantine Emperor 
fell before Mehemed the Conqueror. 

This glorious spectacle is doomed, and will 
share the fate of the Genoese walls of Galata. 
These objects, of very great interest to the 
mere sight-seer, and of great nuisance to the resi- 
dent, have, to the comfort and satisfaction of the 
latter, been pulled down; and the famous gate of 
Galata, on the ascent to Pera, which in the memory 
of those still living was, at sundown, shut against 
the Giaour, has tuckily perished with the rest. The 
result is fine wide streets and new houses : and the 
traveller is deprived of one complaint against the 
barbarians, for he can drive about in a hackney- 
coach. The walls of Constantinople are coming 
down. This is an exceeding source of sorrow to 





some very few of our countrymen who have been 
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there, and to some very few who wefe likely to go 
thither. What now provokes their sorrow even 
more than the loss of the walls themselves is the 
loss of the contents of the walls, for many ages un- 
seen to mortal eye, and which can only be revealed 
by pulling down the walls. As the Greeks and 
Byzantines, who went before the Turks, and were 
not barbarians, pulled down old buildings to raise 
and mend these walls, it is supposed there will be 
found old inscriptions, mutilations of statues, and 
broken bits of architectural carving. 

The unhappy Turks, with utilitarian eyes, pro- 
pose to use up all available stones, and to keep 
what is worth preserving in the Museum they 
have formed, in the Church of St. Irene, in the 
Seraglio. It contains a remarkable armoury, which, 
with those of Vienna and Dresden, affords valuable 
illustrations of medizeval weapons. To these the 
Turks have added some few objects of interest, 
found in recent excavations; and many are very 
grateful to them for having done so. . 

The Turks, amid their various merciless critics, 
are in no pleasant position. They thought they had 
just ground to congratulate themselves that they 
had advanced so far as to be able to do without 
internal or external walls, and that they should 
get equal credit with the Austrians for throwing 
down the walls of their capital, and replacing it 
with a Ring Strasse. Those walls of Vienna were 
historic, and were besieged by the Turks, but have 
fallen. We ourselves and the people of Paris can 
ill become complainants ; our walls are gone, and 
the little bits of London Wall from time to time 
brought to light are destroyed, whether found to 
tbe Roman or medieval. A bastion remains in 
Cripplegate Churchyard, which nobody can see 
and few know of, and there is no provision or law 
for the safeguard of this and two other bits of wall. 

Our barbarians are further indicted for pulling 
down the walls of Assos. This, it must be allowed, 
is a dire offence, for these are very ancient remains. 
‘They began their outrages by pulling down a large 
white ruin, which some ingenious European had 
baptized as the Palace of Priam, though there is 
not the least reason for believing that Priam had 
anything to do with it. The stones were carried 
to Constantinople. This act of rascality remained 
undiscovered for years, until some other stray 
European wandered to that remote district, and 
‘could not find the Palace of Priam. The Turks 
are now removing the ancient walls of Assos, and 
this will be a serious loss to the two or three Euro- 
peans who may go thither by chance in a twelve- 
month ; so that they will be forced to spend half 
@ day or a day in visiting some other ruin instead. 

It may be said that the Turks take these remon- 
strances about their barbarism with rather a bad 
grace, the more especially as they claim credit for 
their practical compliance with Western civilization. 
So far as pulling down and destroying ruins are con- 
cerned, the Turks have had less to do with this than 
any other people, while the Greeks have always 
been at it, and their tormentors are conspicuous 
criminals. The destruction which has lately taken 
place at Ephesus has been committed chiefly by 
the English. The aqueducts and other remains 
were pulled down for the railway, and the inscrip- 
tions obliterated or buried. One may still be seen 
built into a railway bridge. The great theatre and 
other monuments are now a mass of bats and frag- 
ments under the auspices of the British Museum. 
The tumuli of Tantalus have been ravaged by a 
very eminent archeologist, M. Texier, and he de- 
stroyed the Temple of Minerva at Magnesia ad 
Meandrum. 

The destruction of buildings, or rather the using 
up of old building materials, has been going on in 
Asia for some three thousand years, and perhaps 
more. A stone once squared has always a utilitarian 
designation, and the catastrophes of earthquakes 
and fires lead the people to have little regard for 
monumental stones, and to turn every available 
material to account. Thus there are stones, which 
have figured in many various capacities. Worked up 
for a Persian Palace, they have been stuck into the 
inclosure of a Greek temple,—from this transplanted 
on emergency to the fortifications,—chosen to build 


up a Christian church,—taken away to repair the 
walls against a Gothic, a Saracenic, or a Genoese 
invader,—figuring in a Genoese factory or fortress, 
—selected by the Seljuks or the Osmanlis for the 
pillar of an aqueduct. Tumbling down, they are 
put as a tomb over the grave of some traveller 
or pilgrim, used as a boundary-mark for land, or 
worked up in a peasant’s chimney. The worst fate 
is to be burnt in a kiln for lime. This is the doom 
of marble, from which sandstone is exempt. 
Greek, Turk or Frank is no more to be withheld 
from doing what his predecessors have done, than 
is the inhabitant of Italy or Greece. 

It is well that this constant service of civilization 
should be performed by the products of civiliza- 
tion; and it is a consolation, even among ruins, 
to learn the lesson that culture is never altogether 
lost. In an aqueduct still at work after some 
thousand years, we identify a stone carved under 
dynasties the history of which is no longer known ; 
and as we look round on the cities that are 
ruined and the plains that are waste, we cherish 
the hope that the time is yet to come when life 
and labour shall again flourish. 

With regard to the preservation of any inscrip- 
tions and remains, which have real interest or value, 
this duty lies rather with the European residents, 
and it may be said that very little interest is shown 
by them. In Constantinople and Smyrna, to say 
nothing of other places, notwithstanding frequent 
attempts by sojourning scholars, there are no 
archeological institutions. A plan which was 
countenanced by Sir Henry Bulwer about seven 
years ago fell stillborn. The only care shown by 
residents is to get hold of objects which can 
be sold to our museums and collectors, and this 
as a matter of course produces no favourable 
impression on the Osmanlis as to our disinterested 
regard for the records of antiquity. Some Pashas 
go into this line of business, and have turned 
a penny in coins, gems and statues. 

Those travellers who are interested in seeing 
ruins will do well to visit Turkey soon, for progress 
threatens most of these, and a journey in a safe and 
healthy country, easy of access, brings such sights 
among other rewards. Hype CLARKE. 








Literary Gossip. 

THE Rev. Prof. Maurice has a triple subject 
in hand, for which he is eminently fitted,— 
namely, ‘Huss, Wyclyffe and Latimer.’ If he 
will fix, once for all, the spelling of the second 
name, he will oblige many persons who are at 
present perplexed. 


SoutHEy’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ rather awoke 
interest than satisfied it. A few weeks ago we 
noticed that the Rev. J. B. Wakeley was en- 
gaged on a life, but it turns out to be a mere 
scraping together of anecdotes, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. M‘Clintock. However, 
Miss Julia Wedgwood is preparing a life of 
John Wesley, in one volume; and Mr. 
Denny Urlin has “just ready” a work on 
Wesley’s place in Church History, which the 
author hopes he has settled by aid of facts 
and documents hitherto unknown or neglected. 


THE volumes, pamphlets, and visitation 
charges, (all in connexion with Church re- 
construction in Ireland), published by Hodges, 
Foster & Co. of Dublin, “would,” says the 
Evening Mail, “constitute a small library.” 
They are not all by clergymen. The most 
important of them is Lord Dunsany’s ‘Prac- 
tical Considerations,’ 


TE Rev. Dr. Gibbings has given his theo- 
logical library to the University of Dublin,— 
attaching it permanently to the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History, for the benefit of its occu- 
pant for the time being, and, we suppose, of 





the treasures are the original editions of 
Luther’s works, the Commentary on St. Mark’s 
Gospel, by Druthman, a monk of the ninth 
century, in which he speaks of Transubstan- 
tiation as a novelty (this work was printed in 
1514), and the refutation, by AZneas Sylvius, 
of the spurious “‘ Donation of Constantine,”— 
a refutation he retracted when he became Pope, 


TuE following refers to our review of Miss 
Manning’s ‘Spanish Barber.’ While we credit 
the substratum of fact Miss Manning claims 
for her story, Gibraltar is exactly the spot 
where sham conversions would flourish so long 
as funds remained for distribution ; and as 
much “good work” remains to be done at 
home, we thought it well to caution enthusias- 
tic subscribers against accepting “reported” 
conversions without examination. If Mr. Ford 
(and we have every edition before us) prints 
‘“‘ La tienda de barbero,” it is an error of the 
press; it should be “ La tienda del barbero,” if 
Miss Manning intends her readers to under- 
stand a barber’s shop, and not the shop of 
Barber. “ Barberia” would have been the word 
used by a Spaniard. 


Tur French Academy will, at its meeting on 
Thursday next, proceed to fix the day for filling 
up the vacancies caused by the deaths of MM. 
de Lamartine and Sainte-Beuve. 


Ir is rumoured in America that M. Victor 
Hugo is writing a new novel, to be called ‘The 
Crime of the Second of December.’ This report 
probably arises from his being engaged on the 
work on Revolution, which will eventually be 
needed to complete the Trilogy of which 
‘L’Homme qui Rit’ forms the first part. 


On the proposition of M. Bourbeau, the 
Emperor Napoleon has transferred to the 
rectors of the Lyceums and Colleges a small 
amount of patronage. They are to appoint, as 
a general rule, the servants and clerks of their 
establishments, a few examiners and under- 
masters. Les Mondes calls this Décentralisation 
Universitaire ! 

THE interest excited by the Council has led 
to a translation into French of the ‘ Annuario 
Pontifico.’ M. Aug. Carrion has modified the 
book so as to make it more intelligible to his 
countrymen. Introductions are prefixed, and 
some explanatory notes have been added. 


Ir is observed in France that the Himalayas 
are becoming a French Parnassus. M. Leconte 
de Lisle has taken the religion of India on 
which to build some lofty rhyme. M. Catulle 
Mendés has sought inspiration in the same 
direction, and Paul Verlaine has been engaged 
in a like manner. Later, M. Girard de Rialle, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Collége de France, 
has published a “study” on ‘ Agni, Grandson 
of the Waters,’ in which an attempt is made 
to clear the physical and metaphysical myths 
from the false historical interpretations with 
which they have been loaded. 


A coLLECcTION of the lyrical poems of Quil- 
lem de Cabestanh, a renowned troubadour of 
the end of the twelfth century, has just been 
edited by Dr. Franz Hiiffer. The life of the 
troubadour has been preserved in a very 
romantic story, which varies greatly in the 
different MSS. Dr. Hiiffer has examined all 
of them, proved which contains the life nearest 
to historical truth, and written an essay on 





students of that branch of learning. Among 


the life and on the poems, showing which of 
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the latter are genuine and which spurious. 
He has also added metrical remarks on the 
text, and some translations of the poems into 
modern German. 


TRAVELLERS, for or from, Italy, who care 
to annotate their “ Handbook,” may write 
against the Hotel di Roma, in Rome, that its 
landlord, or proprietor, is no less a person than 
Cardinal Antonelli. Comparing great things 
with small, this “fact,” as Miss Edgeworth 
used to emphatically say, may remind one of 
the old Welsh parsons who used to keep 
alehouses. 


FRANCE is not the only country where 
the study of Greek needs reviving. A learned 
Benedictine of Monte Cassino, Father Bonazzi, 
has called attention to the neglect of Greek 
that prevails in Italy. His remedy for the evil 
is a curious one: the employment of the 
Grammar of Prof. Curtius! 


THE Second Astrologer of the Sultan happens 
to be the possessor of a most lucrative func- 
tion, being Hirka-y-Shereef-Sheikhy. His fore- 
fathers inherited from one of the Prophet’s 
disciples a mantle of Mohammed. This was, as 
customary, exhibited in his house at Stamboul 
during the last fifteen days of Ramazan, 
bringing him numerous presents from devotees. 
The other sacred mantle preserved in the 
Seraglio is only shown for veneration to 
the Sultan and his chief dignitaries. 


Mr. C. P. Starrorp, an Indian journalist, 
has died at Kurrachee. He is said to have 
been the first professional shorthand writer 
sent to India, having joined the Bombay Times 
about fifteen years ago. 


A new “ Woman’s Rights” Association has 
been formed, which has held its first conven- 
tion at Cleveland (Ohio). The organ of the 
New York section of the party, the Revolution, 
is not in favour at Cleveland. Another book, 
with the title of “Ecce,” has appeared, this 
time it is ‘ Ecce Femina.’ 


Tue Americans continue the study of old 
Colonial History. The Rev. E. Neill is bring- 
ing out an account of the “ Virginia Company,” 
containing the orders given to the early ex- 
plorers, minutes of the Company, and other 
inedited documents. ‘The Letters of Isaac 
Robin,’ once Lieut.-Governor of New York, 
are also announced, along with a reprint of 
Mr. Buckingham Smith’s translation of the 
‘Relation of Cabeca de Vaca.’ A few copies 
of the former edition only were privately 
printed in 1851; but Mr. Smith has collected 
much illustrative material in the course of two 
visits to Spain. An old version of the book is 
to be found in Hakluyt. 


A DAUGHTER of Mr. Putnam, the well-known 
New York publisher, has lately graduated in 
medicine at Paris. 


WE find a curious note on the neglect 
of oriental studies by our Government. About 
thirty years ago Mr. William Huttmann was 
the only student in London of Japanese and 
Mamboo. Several of his friends offered to 
subscribe a hundred a year if the Government 
would give as much, that his library might 
become public property, and that he might be 
Professor of Japanese in University or King's 
College, or both. It is due to both political 
parties to say that their Cabinets impartially 
rejected the request made to them by men of 





literary consideration. A few years after we 
became connected with Japan, the Government 
had to collect interpreters from among chance 
foreigners, and the interpreters’ staff has cost 
us much money. It now appears we know so 
little of Japan that for years we were treating 
the chief minister, the Seogoon, as Emperor 
of Japan, the Mikado. The Rev. Mr. Beal, an 
orientalist of merit, then chaplain of H.M.S. 
Sybille, made the discovery of the truth, which 
he published in a pamphlet in 1858, and some 
years later Sir Harry Parkes turned this to 
account and laid a better foundation for our 
diplomatic relations with Japan. What our 
Home Government knew of Japan may be 
judged by this incident. Although our commer- 
cial relations with the country are becoming 
of importance, the Government has not endowed 
a professorship of Japanese in any College. 








MR. SYDNEY ABBOTT'S SERIES of READINGS at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. No. 2, THURSDAY, January 13, 
Dickens's *Cricket on the Hearth’ and ‘Dr. Marigold.’—Tickets of 
Messrs. Chappell, 49 and 50, New Bond Street; Mr. Martin, 9, Lisson 
Grove ; and at the Rooms; price 3s., 23. and 1s. 





MR. SYDNEY ABBOTT’S SERIES of READINGS at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. No. 3, THURSDAY, January 20, 
Sheridun’s Play of ‘ The Rivals.’—Tickets of Messrs. Chappell. 49 and 
50, New Bond Street; Mr. Martin, 9, Lisson Grove; and at the Rooms ; 
price 38., 28. and 1s. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Entozoa ; being a Supplement to the Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Helminthology. By T. 
Spencer Cobbold, M.D. (Groombridge.) 

We have already reviewed at some length 
Dr. Cobbold’s larger work on Entozoa, and the 
present publication consists of further observa- 
tions, experiments and criticisms on the same 
important subject. On many of the strange 
and abnormal creatures there treated of, we 
have in the present volume the record of 
further elaborate investigation, which has 
resulted in facts of practical value, as well 
as of scientific interest. The possessors of the 
original volume will find that the present one 
is necessarily supplemental to it: it adds facts, 
it corrects errors arising from previously imper- 
fect knowledge, and completes the biological 
history of several species. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the im- 
portance which attaches to a knowledge of 
the history of the apparently anomalous forms 
which are grouped together under the term 
Entozoa. The ravages which many of the 
species inflict upon health and life can only 
be satisfactorily obviated by an acquaintance 
with the changes which most of them undergo 
and the conditions under which they are to 
be met in the course of their metamorphotic 
existence. It is not, therefore, in their relation 
to physiological research merely that the study 
is interesting. ts practical bearing on the 
treatment of severe and fatal forms of disease 
is even more important; and it is only when 
the investigations are conducted by those who 
combine scientific acumen with medical know- 
ledge that the results can be satisfactory in 
a practical point of view. This combination 
is found in an unusual degree in the author of 
this work, who has contributed more to the 
elucidation and application of this subject 
than any other individual in this or any other 
country. 

The first essay in the volume is devoted to 
an inquiry into the various claims to priority 
in the discovery of the existence and nature 
of the now too well known muscle parasite 





Trichina spiralis. It is not necessary to discuss 
this question here. We may, however, state, 
from our personal knowledge, that Mr. Hilton 
was the first anatomist to detect the true 
parasitic nature of these specks in the human 
muscle. The animal was drawn and described 
by him before any other person had gone 
further than to notice the existence of these 
white specks, an observation probably due to 
Mr. Paget. Of more importance were the 
later researches of Zenker, who “ first observed 
the young in the act of migration, and was 
the first to demonstrate that these parasites 
were capable of giving rise to a violent disease 
of the human body.” 

The question as to what animals amongst 
those ordinarily used as food are liable to be 
infested by them, and capable of communi- 
cating them to man or to each other, forms 
the subject of Dr. Cobbold’s second essay in 
the present volume ; and the results as regards 
the probabilities of any extensive mischief 
occurring in this country are satisfactory. 
“Trichinous flesh,” that is, flesh infested by 
these minute parasites, was administered to 
no less than twenty-nine animals of twelve 
different species.” The results, as here given, 
correspond very closely with those obtained by 
investigators on the Continent. The seven 
experiments on birds (including five fowls, 
one goose, and one crow) were all negative. 
Of the mammals experimented upon “the nega- 
tives comprehended three sheep, two dogs, one 
pig, and a mouse. The positives included four 
dogs, two cats, une pig, a guinea-pig, and a 
hedgehog.” Thus it appears that, as far as these 
experiments go—and they were not only sutii- 
ciently numerous but carefully;conducted—the 
only animal of those used as human food, in 
which the parasite was introduced by feeding 
upon trichinized flesh, was the pig. Dr. Cob- 
bold comes to the conclusion that— 

“Looking at the subject in relation to the 
public health, I have no hesitation in saying that 
a good deal of unnecessary fear has been created 
in this country. No doubt the Imperial authority 
in Russia had good grounds for recently issuing an 
order prohibiting the importation of pork into that 
country, since severe endemics of Trichiniasis had 
occurred in neighbouring German states. In this 
country, however, ordinary precautions will suffice. 
English swine are almost entirely, if not absolutely, 
free from this so-called disease; and not a single 
case of Trichiniasis in the living human subject 
has been diagnosed in the United Kingdom. 
Some twenty or thirty cases have been discovered 
post mortem; and it is highly probable that most, 
if not all, of these trichinized individuals had 
contracted the disease by eating German pork- 
sausages or other preparations of foreign meat.” 

Of the multitudinous propagation of these 
minute pests an idea may be formed from the 
following fact. Dr. Cobbold fed a cat with a 
small portion of trichinized flesh from the 
muscles of the tongue. In about ten days the 
animal showed marked symptoms of Trichi- 
niasis; and on killing it some time after, 
thousands of the parasites were found propo- 
gated in the various muscles; and Dr. Cob- 
bold says, that if all the muscles iu the body 
from which the portion of the tongue was 
taken, which was the means of introducing 
them into the cat had been equally infested, 
he believes that 100,000,000 would be no 
exaggeration. In some parts a needle’s point 
could not be thrust between them. 

Of the remaining chapters several are on 
subjects of equal or even greater interest in a 
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biological point of view, and exhibit the same | 


caution and intelligence in experiment and 


deduction ; to these, however, we can only | 


allude, referring our medical and scientific 


readers to the work itself for interesting facts | 


and conclusions. 








Les Pierres. Esquisses Minéralogiques. Par 
L. Simonin. (Paris, Hachette et C'*) 

THE idea of this book is good. The author 

desired to trace, as far as it was possible to do so, 


a crystal; then to examine the aggregation of 
amorphous and crystalline masses into moun- 
tains, and to consider how these were packed 
together to form aworld. This naturally leads, 
in the first place, to an examination of the 
great family of minerals, then to a consideration 
of their modes of occurrence, either as indicat- 
ing igneous or aqueous action in the Trappean 
or in the Sedimentary rocks, and to a discussion 
of the physical and geological phenomena by 
which the different rock formations are marked. 

Our author tells us that pure science has 
been severely banished from these mineralogical 
sketches :—the consequence of this is that they 
are left in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
M. Simonin dedicates ‘Les Pierres’ to George 
Sand, and he informs us that he writes his 
book for readers who love the study of rocks, 
and who would say with that writer “Je 
quitterais tous les palaio du monde pour aller 
voir uno belle montagne du marbre dans les 
Alpes ou dans les Apennins.” The soul-exalting 
study of the grand in Nature requires cultiva- 
tion, and special training is necessary to the 
formation of such habits of observation as are 
demanded for the examination of the mysteries 
of a pebble. M. Simonin would take his readers 


To sit on rocks and muse o’er flood and fell, 


while he tutored them on the causes which 
produced the landscape upon which they are 
gazing, and he would, at the same time instruct 
them in the “Sermons in Stones.” “Les 
pierres parlent, a dit je ne sais quel poéte,” 
he curiously enough writes. The idea of the 
book is a fine one; but it is sadly marred 
through the want of method. The sketches are 
wildly sketchy, and they are often rendered 
very obscure by the intrusion of the author's 
fancies. There is a considerable collection of 
interesting matter in this volume, but it is put 
together without judgment, and its value is 
therefore largely diminished. 

In his ‘La Vie Souterraine’ (Athen. No. 
2049) M. Simonin desired to follow in the 
wake of Victor Hugo, and to make the miner 
—“ le soldat de l’abime,”—such a hero as the 
novelist painted in his ‘Travailleurs de la 
Mer.’ In the volume now before us he strains 
to reach an ideal, which is founded upon some 
favourite passage written by George Sand. 
We are desirous of seeing science rendered 
popular, but we must protest against its being 
rendered sensational. 

This volume, like M. Simonin’s former book, 
is abundantly illustrated, and most of the 
illustrations are of a superior character. The 
book is, indeed, in every way creditable to 
the publishers. 








Voyages Aériens, &c. By J. Glaisher, Camile 
Flammarion, W. de Fonvielle and Gaston Tis- 
sandier. With Illustrations on Wood and Chromo- 
lithographs. (Paris, Hachette.) 

Tus work is intended to promote an enthusiasm 

for journeys through the air—a respect for balloons 

as the surest mode of obtaining trustworthy data for 
calculating the different conditions of atmospheric 
phenomena. M. Flammarion says in his Report 
of his Studies on Meteorology, made in a Balloon, 
and read before the Académie des Sciences, during 
the present year, “ Penetrated with the conviction 


| that all the movements of the atmosphere are 
| subject to regular laws equally with those of the 
the accretion of particles to form a stone, and | 
the symmetrical arrangement of atoms to shape | 


celestial bodies which are the basis of modern 
astronomy, I thought it would be a contribution 
to science to endeavour to obtain a closer view of 
the mechanism of the formation of clouds, the 
circulation of currents, and the physical condition 
of different strata of air,—in a word, to observe 
by going thither the atmospheric world in its 
permanence and in its states of action. The 
perspective of all the benefits which the science 
of meteorology will one day bestow on mankind ; 
the connexion of this science with astronomy and 
physical geography on the one hand, with the 
physiology of the life of plants, animals, and even 
with man himself, on the other, have sustained 


| my confidence in the utility of these aerial 








excursions.” These benefits are, however, for the 
present entirely in aerial perspective, for the laws 
which govern the atmospheric regions are not yet 
disengaged from the mass of accidental and un- 
foreseen causes which continually arise to influence 
the results. All that, as yet, is known or has 
been discovered by intrepid and learned explorers 
in the fields of air, can only claim the modest 
title of “observations.” These, however, are suffi- 
ciently important and interesting to explain the 
fascination this science must exercise over its fol- 
lowers, and the description of the various ascents 
reads like a fairy tale that has come true. 


An Introduction to the Science of Heat, designed for 
the Use of Schools and Candidates for University 
Matriculation Examinations. By Temple Augus- 
tus Orme. (Groombridge.) 

Tuis little book is an elementary elucidation of the 

modern science of heat. The whole subject is clearly 

and concisely treated, and it would hardly be pos- 
sible to condense more of the science within the 
same limits, and perhaps not possible to set it 
forth more correctly, and to preserve more com- 


| pletely the relative proportions of each topic. At 


the same time, the book is not a very easy one, and 
the reader must continually think, and compre- 
hend as he goes on. The author's plan will commend 
itself to every competent critic, especially in respect 
of his avoidance of symbols and formule in a work 
expressly written for the use of schools. Some, 
however, may object to the adoption of the Metric 
system of weights and measures, as it necessarily 
increases difficulties to young students, despite the 
explanatory Introduction. Even the advanced stu- 
dent will be gratified to see present opinions in 
this department of physical science so well ex- 
plained and arranged for elementary study. 


The World we Live in; or, First Lessons in Physi- 
cal Geography. By D. T. Ansted, M.A. (Ailen 
& Co.) 

Tue author states that the present volume was 

written to provide a short and easy text-book of 

physical geography for the use of students in 
schools, and as a preparatory study to his larger 
work on the same subject, which has been for 
some time before the public. He has adopted an 
arrangement of subjects similar to that usually 
followed in books of this description, his chapters 
treating successively of ‘The Earth and its His- 
tory,’ ‘ The Land,’ ‘ Mountains, Plains and Valleys,’ 

‘The Ocean,’ ‘Springs, Rivers and Lakes,’ ‘The 

Atmosphere,’ ‘Earthquakes and Volcanoes,’ ‘ Dis- 

tribution of Plants and Animals,’ and, lastly, 

‘The Distribution of the Human Race” Physical 

Geography, as thus comprehended, is clearly not a 

branch of science in the same sense that Geology 

and Zoology are so considered, although our author, 





in common with other writers on the subject, gives 
it this title. It is rather the application of the 
leading results of the physical sciences to a descrip- 
tion of the earth. To write a really good treatise 
on so comprehensive a subject an author must 
possess the rare acquirement of a sound knowledge 
of all the more recent general conclusions of 
the various sciences, as well as a talent for clear 
descriptive writing. The present little book bears 
the mark of considerable recent research, as might 
be expected from an author of the reputation of 
Prof. Ansted. It is by no means a copy of pre- 
vious works by other writers, like so many of our 
school-books, but gives the newest results in vari- 
ous branches of science, and new and improved 
modes of viewing many old questions. It is before 
all things necessary, in a work of this kind, that 
the principles explained be only those on the 
truth or probability of which men of science are 
agreed, and that the style be of transparent clear- 
ness. On these points ‘The World we Live in’ 
displays great inequality. The chapter on ‘The 
Land, for instance, appears excellent in its accuracy 
and clearness; but the chapter on the ‘ Distribu- 
tion of Plants and Animals’ is full of crude views 
and obscurities of diction, showing that here the 


author is dealing with a subject he does not under- : 


stand. One example out of many we have marked 
must suffice: “Thus the distribution of plants 
and animals in space, although it seems at first to 
involve many intricate and troublesome problems, 
really resolves itself into a question of favourable 
conditions of existence. The introduction of life 
takes place when circumstances are favourable 
for the development of the germs which appear to 
be everywhere present.” If the mode in which a 
region obtains its plants and animals cannot be 
explained more clearly than this, surely it would 
have been better to describe the problem as one 
of the many unsolved ones in the physical condition 
of our globe. 


On Paralysis in Infancy, Childhood and Youth 
By Dr. Mathias Roth. (Groombridge. & Sons.) 
Tus book at first sight seems to be a scientific 
treatise, but a closer examination reveals the fact 
that it is an advertisement. A large number of 
aphorisms with regard to paralysis are set forth; 
observations, temperature tables, and figures are 
largely borrowed from other writers on the sub- 
ject, and few original assertions and fewer ori- 
ginal observations are thrown in. Even the arrange- 
ment is not good. The conclusion drawn at the 
end is, that children afflicted with paralysis should 
at once be sent to the establishment of Dr. M. 
Roth. The book begins with this assertion: 
“ Every variety of paralysis which occurs in-adults 
can also occur at an earlier age; to speak of an 
infantile or juvenile paralysis as distinct from 
paralysis in adults is only a conventional term.” 
Undoubtedly the child is constructed on the same 
plan as the adult, and therefore every variety of 
paralysis which occurs in adults might occur in 
children; but it is a matter of observation that 
certain forms of paralysis which are frequent in 
adults, are never seen in children. Dr. Roth 
proposes the term “atrophic localizing” for that 
species of the disease which leads to deformity. 
His argument in favour of the term is, that 
the patient is at first completely paralyzed from 
the neck downwards, and that after a while the 
paralysis seems to affect only one limb, or one 
set of muscles. But the term is a bad one; for, 
in the opinion of the most exact observers, the 
state which precedes the definite establishment of 
the disease is one of general prostration, but not 
of general paralysis. Dr. Roth has, we believe, a 
real knowledge of those gymnastics which are of 
undoubted service in some cases of infantile para- 
lysis. If he had written on treatment, and had 
left diagnosis alone, his book would have been 

worth reading. 


Descriptive Anatomy of the Horse and Domestic 
Anwmals. By T. W. Johnson, M.D., and T. J- 
Call. (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart.) 

Tuis book is based upon the lectures of the late 

Dr. Strangeways, Professor of Anatomy at the 
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Edinburgh Veterinary College, with additions from 
unpublished manuscripts of Prof. Goodsir. The 
comparative part of the anatomy might have been 
made more interesting without becoming less 
scientific. It would have served to impress 
the muscles on the mind of the student had the 
part which each performs in the familiar move- 
ments of the horse been pointed out. The mus- 
cular power of a horse is scarcely appreciated while 
he is ridden on level ground: it is more apparent 
when he is seen tugging a weight up hill, but its 
greatness is only fully felt when he rises at a fence. 
if the muscles which enable the horse to bear so 
easily the weight upon his back had been demon- 
strated; if the flat frontal bone of the ox had 
been mentioned in connexion with the yoke against 
which it is so well adapted to push, these facts would 
have been indelibly impressed upon the reader's 
memory. Perhaps, however, this is too much to 
expect in an ordinary manual of veterinary ana- 
tomy. We have no-doubt that this book, with its 
many plates and its thorough descriptions, will 
prove serviceable in Veterinary Colleges, 








COL. BOXER. 

WE are sorry to hear of the retirement of Col. 
Boxer, R.A., from the office of Superintendent of 
the Royal Laboratories. His servicesare wellknown. 
It is enough to mention his fuzes and shrapnel- 
shells for smooth-bore guns; his Enfield rifle am- 
munition; his fuzes and shrapnel-shells for rifled 
ordnance; and the famous cartridges for breech- 
loading small arms. Nor is it only as an inven- 
tor and manufacturer that Col. Boxer has done 
good service to the artillery. A mathematician 
of no mean order, he has not neglected the science 
of gunnery, and his papers read at the Royal Artil- 
lery Institution, and published in its proceedings, 
are contributions to the science. His treatise on 
gunnery, written when he was instructor in practi- 
cal artillery at the Royal Military Academy, was 
long the text book used in the education of the 
officers of the scientific corps. Col. Boxer is leaving 
the position he has held for fifteen years, amidst 
the deep regrets of his brother officers, who recog- 
nize in him one of the best friends that the British 
Artillery has ever possessed. 





THE MINERALOGICAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 
Connemara, Ireland. 

Witt you allow me to make a few remarks on 
an article entitled “The Mineralogical Resources 
of Ireland,” which appeared in the October number 
of the Quarterly Journal of Science, more especially 
as many of the facts therein stated are given on my 
authority. The writer evidently procured most of his 
information from the ‘ Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland,’ but he has read and quoted 
them so carelessly that his paper is full of mistakes 
and quite untrustworthy. 

Sir R. Griffith, Bart., one, if not the first, writer 
on all our Irish coal-fields, divided them into 
four, namely, “ Munster” (Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
and Clare), “Leinster” (Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen’s 
County, and Tipperary), “Connaught” (Leitrim 
and Fermanagh), and “ Ulster.” Tipperary is not 
in Leinster nor Fermanagh in Connaught; however, 
as the mass of those coal-fields respectively are in 
the provinces they are named after, all writers of 
merit since Griffiths’s time have followed his divi- 
sions. This author, however, intends to change 
the geography of Ireland, and put Clare into Con- 
naught. If the author had only read the ‘ Memoirs’ 
he would have seen that the general section he 
gives for that of the coal measures of the county 
Clare is that of the coal measures of the county 
Limerick; and I should be much obliged if he 
would inform me where Mr. Jukes states that the 
county Limerick coal-beds “were often highly 
inclined, contorted, and compressed, so as to be 
only a few inches in thickness for many yards, and 
then suddenly expand into large pockets of coal 
of a thickness of 20 or 30 feet”—as we rarely 
could detect our, now to be regretted, director in 
 mis-statement of geological facts. I am inclined 
to imagine this compiler has mistaken the county 
Cork for the county Limerick; or perhaps he 
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intends also to change the boundaries of those 
counties, as he has attempted to alter those of the 
provinces of Munster and Connaught. 

To call attention to all his misquotations might 
take up too much of your space, therefore I will 
only mention that he has no authority for stating 
that the chief source for the iron was the clay iron- 
stone of the coal measures, as according to the 
statistics we have been able to collect it would 
appear as much, if not more, has been raised from 
beds or veins of limonite and hematite. 

Few men acquainted with Irish geology would 
assert that Ireland is nearly destitute of coal on 
account of the agency of the force of “denudation,” 
as it is just as probable that extensive coal-seams 
never existed above the present coal-measures. If 
her Devonian rocks were formed without numer- 
ous veins containing chalcopyrite, cassiterite, &c., 
her mountain limestone nearly destitute of veins 
of gelenite, sphalerite, and why might not her 
carboniferous period be wanting in a large develop- 
ment of coal-bearing strata ? and during the period 
that the massive beds of coal were being formed 
in South Staffordshire, the enormous thickness 
of grits and shales may have been deposited in 
the south-west of Ireland and the massive beds 
of limestone in the centre of that country. 

In conclusion, would you allow me to inform 
the author of the paper to which I here refer that 
the publications of the Irish Geological Survey are 
intended for the use, not the abuse, of the public: 
that such careless and garbled quotations as those 
which he puts forward retard rather than advance 
science ; also that they take away from the value 
of our maps and memoirs by misrepresenting them 
to the public. 

G. Henry Kinanay, District Surveyor, 
Geological Survey of Ireland. 





THE MOON. 


In 1864 a Committee of the British Association 
was appointed to devise a method of cataloguing 
the objects seen on the moon, and “to construct 
an outline map of four times the scale (area) of the 
well known and often quoted map by Beer and 
Midler.” In the same year Mr. W. R. Birt an- 
nounced that he had already prepared a register 
of 386 lunar objects; and since then such progress 
has been made that the number now registered is 
2027, and four areas, each of 5 degrees latitude 
and longitude, have been mapped. Mr. Birt has 
also published a map of the Mare Serenitatis with 
its craterology and principal features, accompanied 
by so complete a descriptive text that any intel- 
ligent amateur wishing to study the moon’s surface 
would be able to identify the localities. The 
prosecution of the map is much to be desired, 
because of the important questions in physical 
science involved in lunar researches, and because 
of the phenomena which are said to denote the 
existence of volcanoes now active in the moon. 
It appears, however, that money to meet the ex- 
penses is not provided so freely as could be wished, 
and we hear some talk of a Selenographical Society, 
in which, as in the Paleontograpbical and some 
others, every member would pay his guinea, and 
thus furnish the means. The time seems opportune, 
for there is a whisper of a discovery which, by 
correcting the “residual aberration ” in the micro- 
scope and telescope, will enable observers to see 
the infinitely small and the infinitely distant with 
greater clearness and precision than ever. 





ASTRONOMY IN VICTORIA. 

A voLuME entitled ‘ Astronomical Observations 
made at the Williamstown Observatory, in the 
Years 1861-1863,’ has just been presented, by 
authority of H.M. Government in Victoria, to 
scientific societies and observatories in this 
country. Whether regarded as a specimen of 
Australian printing or Australian science, it is a 
meritorious book. In the Introduction, Mr. Ellery, 
the Government Astronomer for the colony, gives 
a brief historical sketch, from which we learn that 
the observatory arose out of the necessity for fur- 
nishing correct local time to the crowd of ships that 





filled the port after the discovery of the gold-fields 
in 1851 and 1852. First, a time-ball was erected 
on a point at Williamstown, about five miles from 
Melbourne; then a small observatory was built, 
and fitted with instruments made in England, 
and regular observations were carried on; to secure 
faithful work a Board of Visitors was appointed, 
and all went well for a few years, until the obser- 
vatory became so surrounded by buildings and 
workshops that it was no longer fit for its purpose. 
A new site was therefore selected in the midst of 
a large park a little to the south of Melbourne, 
on high ground, separated by the river Yarra from 
the city, and sufficiently far from roads and other 
sources of disturbance. The Legislature, repeating 
their former liberality, voted the funds requisite 
for the erection of a new building; the magnetical 
and meteorological observatory which, under the 
direction of Dr. Neumayer, had stood on the Flag- 
staff Hill, was abandoned in favour of the new site, 
and since 1863 all the observations in astronomy, 
magnetism and meteorology have been carried on 
in the commodious edifice known as the Melbourne 
Observatory. Its position is given as in latitude 
37° 40’ 53" S.; longitude 9h. 39m. 54°8s. E. It 
is in a large newly-erected adjacent building that 
the great reflecting telescope, paid for by the colony, 
and constructed in this country under the superin- 
tendence of a committee of the Royal Society, has 
been set up. The Williamstown Observatory is 
now dismantled, but the record of the observations 
made therein, and a ground plan showing the site 
of the instruments, are preserved in the volume 
to which we have here had the pleasure of calling 
attention. 








SOCIETIES. 


EntTomoLocicaL.—Jan. 3.—Mr. H. W. Bates, 
President, in the chair—Dr. Hewitson sent for 
exhibition a magnificent cullestinn of butterflies, 
including 135 new species and many raritics, al] 
captured in Ecuador by Mr. Buckley; and Mr. 
Buckley gave an account of the entomological 
incidents of his journey.—Prof. Westwood exhi- 
bited drawings of a male specimen of Anthrocharis 
Cardamines, in the collection of Dr. Boisduval, the 
wings of which partook somewhat of the characters 
of the female. -Mr. Bond mentioned that a con- 
siderable number of the new locust, Acridiwm 
peregrinum, had been taken in Cornwall, and two 
of these were exhibited. — Prof. Westwood, on 
behalf of the Rev. L. Jenyns, exhibited a species 
of Aphodius and an eastern species of Elateride, 
found at Bath.— Mr. Albert Miiller exhibited photo- 
graphs of aberrations of Abax parallelus and Clerus 
formicarius.—Mr. Pascoe exhibited a number of 
species of Catasarcus, in illustration of the paper 
mentioned below. — Prof. Westwood exhibited 
drawings of some new Australian species of Lis- 
sotes.— Mr. Quaritch read a communication.—The 
following papers were read: —‘On some New 
British Species of Ephemeridi, by the Rev. A. E, 
Eaton,—‘ Descriptions of Six New Species of Calli- 
dryas” by Mr. A. G. Butler—‘ A Revision of the 
Genus Catasarcus,’ by Mr. F. P. Pascoe,—and ‘The 
Genera of Coleoptera, studied Chronologically, 
Part I. 1735-1801,’ by Mr. G. R. Crotch. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, 8}.—‘ Visit of the Society’s Convoy to the opening 
of the Suez Canal,’ Lord Houghton; Mr. G. W. Hayward's 
Letter to the President, on Central Asia and the Permic 


Moy. 


pe. 
ngineers, 8.—President’s Inaugural Address. 
= Ethmnologieal, 8.—'The Kitai_and Kara-Kitai’ Dr. Gustav 
Oppert; * Origin of the T nians, G lly con- 
sidered” Mr. J. Bonwick; ‘ Prehistoric Remains in New 
Zealand,’ Dr. J. Haast. : 
Microscopical, 8.—‘Caleareous Spicule of the Gorgoniade, 

Mr. W. S. Kent; ‘ An Undescribed Stage of Development of 

Tetrarhyncus corallatus,’ Mr, A. Sanders. 

— Geological, §.—' Superficial Deposits of the Avon and Severn 
Valleys,’ Mr. T. G. B. Lloyd; ‘Geological Position and 
Geographical Distribution of the Repaiian or Dolomitic 
Conglomerate of the Bristol god ee . —" 

> Academy, 8.—’ Painting,’ Mr. C. W. Cope. | 
— Bere actical s —‘ Equations of Centres and Foci of Certain 
Involutions,’ Mr. Walker. 
- ical, 8}.—‘ New Genus and Eighteen New Species of 
a and Marine Shells,’ Mr. H. Adams; *‘ Genus Pelarg- 
opsis of the Family Alcedinidw,’ Mr. R. B. Sharpe; ‘New 
Fish from Aden,’ Licut.-col. RL. Playfair, 
— Antiquaries, 8). 


Tves. 





Wep. 
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Science Gossip. 


M. Axe Joacumm Erpmay, the Swedish Geolo- 
gist, has died at Stockholm, aged 55. 


THE coming “Soirées Scientifiques” at the 
Sorbonne are Jan. 13, M. Cazin ‘On Motive 
Forces’; Jan. 20, M. P. Bert ‘ Nervous Action’; 
Jan. 27, M. Lies-Bodart ‘Ozone’; Feb. 3, M. 
Jamin ‘Sound and Sight’; Feb. 10, M. Wolff 
‘The Form of the Earth’; Feb. 17, M. Janssen 
‘The Eclipse of August 18’; Feb. 24, M. Bouley 
* Rabies’; March 10, M. Faye ‘Comets’; March 
17, M. J. Ville ‘The Teaching of Agriculture.’ 


Pror. Hetmuourz has been elected correspond- 
ing member of the Académie des Sciences. The 
vacancy was in the section of Physics, and was 
caused by the death of M. Marianini. 


Tue first number of a Russian journal for Turke- 
stan will appear before long at Tashkent. It is to 
be called the Turkestanskiya Vyedomosti, and it 
will be published twice a month. It will treat of 
archeology, ethnography and statistics, and its 
official part will contain all the orders issued from 
time to time by the Government, which will be 
printed in three of the native dialects as well as 
in Russian. 


Tue Ottoman Government is giving its support 
to a project of Mr. Netter, of Constantinople, to 
found an Agricultural school for Jews in Palestine. 
Funds have been raised in Turkey and Germany. 
Many Jews migrate to Jerusalem, but, together 
with those resident, spend an idle life. The Porte 
concurs with those who think that a development 
of the resources of Palestine and promoting in- 
dustry among the Jews will be of general advan- 
tage. 

Dr. Bryven believes he has found the birth- 
place of cholera, in what is described as “tho cu- 
demic area of Lower Bengal.” Carried thence by 
the Monsnens, and rendered active by heat and 
muisture, it behaves in a way that may be predicted, 
and in which water and human beings play but 
a subordinate part. 


InTERMARBIAGE Of natives of India with people 
of English blood is as yet rare, so we chronicle an 
interesting example, the marriage of a grandson 
of the famous half-caste soldier, Col. Skinner, of 
Delhi, with a daughter of the Prime Minister of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 

Tue Soldiers’ Industrial Exhibition for the 
North-West of India is to be held at Lahore 
instead of Agra. 


A yew port has been opened in the Eastern 
Soonderbuns in Bengal. It is called Morellgunge, 
and being a free port, may be noticed in newspapers, 
before it can be found in our maps. 


TuHE elephants of Ceylon, which, from the begin- 
ning of history have supplied India, are about to 
be preserved. R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh on 
his visit will be provided with a special licence 
for elephant-hunting. 








PINE ARTS 


—~—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House.—The EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES of the OLD MASTERS, with a Selection 
from the Works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A., is NOW OPEN.—Admission (from Nine a.m. till dusk), One 
Es) ig; Catalogue, Sixpence. Season Tickets (not transferable), 5s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
5, Pall Mall East. Ten till Five—Admission, ls. Gas on dark days, 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


THE INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—NOW 
OPEN, the FOURTH WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and 
Studies, Daily, from Nine to Six. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

OLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, in Vil and Water Colours, IS NOW OPEN.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Open at Ninn a a 

JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 


GUSTAVE DORG.—DORH GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, a New Gallery 
from Ten till Five (gas at dusk).-Admission. 1s.’ “°° NW Gallery, 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION f CABI- 
the French aces: by British and aoreien sae. is NOW OPEN, at 
h % q all, fr: alf- Ni i iv’ 
2 clock. Adminis? Root > Ra — alf-past Nine till Five 














Pictorial Effect in Photography: being Hints on 
Composition and Chiaroscuro for Photographers ; 
to which is added a Chapter on Combination- 
Printing. By H. P. Robinson. (Piper & Carter.) 

Mr. Robinson is an enthusiast in respect to the 
alleged adaptability of art to photography. He 
seems to believe that it can be made worthy of a 
place with the art of the painter. We respect his 
persistent advocacy, and admire, within limits, the 
results of some of his experiments, especially those 
simple ones which appear in the illustrations of 
this handy little book. He states in his preface that 
“Tt is denied by some that art and photography 
can be combined, and these ridicule the idea that 
a knowledge of the principles of art can be of 
use to the photographer. It is to counteract these 
erroneous notions that I have insisted so strongly 
on the legitimacy and necessity of understanding 
those guiding laws of composition and chiaroscuro 
which must, in all forms of art, be the basis of 
pictorial effect.” We do not know that any person 
whose opinion is worth heeding has denied the 
usefulness to photographers of the studies in ques- 
tion, nor do we see how even “a photographic 
picture” is to be made acceptable to educated eyes 
without such knowledge as those studies would 
imply. But “ pictorial effect,” so far as it is avail- 
able in photography, is but a part, and a compara- 
tively unimportant part, of what may be called the 
artistic process; of this ‘‘ part” chiaroscuro and 
composition are but elements, not the whole, or 
essence of the whole. Artistic arrangement is 
indispensable in all fine examples. To those who 
desire an introduction to the rudiments of prac- 
tice and to secure such arrangement we com- 
mend this lively essay. Nothing can be simpler, 
nothing more popular than its manner and matter. 
The writer is amusingly energetic and candid in 
denouncing the opinions of his opponents, one of 
whose doctrines is, according to him, “utterly 
wrong,” “a pestilent error, without a fragment of 
truth to support it,” “absurd,” “scarcely worth 
notice,” &c. After these denunciations our author 
states the case against himself in so preposterously 
exaggerated a form that it cannot be accepted, and 
would not be effectual on either side of the question; 
in fact, has nothing to do with the matter. By the 
help of considerable industry in reading the works of 
Burnet and Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Robinson has gathered 
some correct and many plausible principles of ele- 
mentary art in composition and chiaroscuro. We 
turned to what he wrote about the latter, and 
found the opening sentences to be such as ignore 
the fundamental defects of photography, its incom- 
petence to reproduce forms in perspective and to 
deal with colour. Photographers have a great deal 
to learn in applying those comparatively simple 
elements of art which are available in their opera- 
tions, and Mr. Robinson, were he better informed 
about Art proper, a stricter logician and a less 
energetic special pleader than he is, might not 
obtain so much notice from his fellows as his subject 
merits and his earnestness deserves. To those who 
are less informed and more temperate than their 
would-be teacher we leave this crotchety yet well- 
intentioned book. 








ROYAL ACADEMY, WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE public should know that this Exhibition will 
close at the end of next month, and that the Acade- 
micians, whose liberality and public spirit have pro- 
moted it, do not undertake to repeat the experiment 
of which we have the benefit. It is to be hoped, 
whatever may be the pecuniary result of thus open- 
ing these galleries, that this is but the first of a 
long series of gatherings. The prestige and peculiar 
position of the Royal Academy can do wonders in 
borrowing and bringing to light treasures that are 
rarely seen. For example, there are several works 
which were not contributed to the South Kensing- 
ton collection of portraits ; among them, The West- 
minster Family (No. 187), lent by the Marquis of 
Westminster, one of Leslie’s most enjoyable pic- 
tures. Nor do we see any reason why this collec- 
tion should not “ pay.” Its predecessor in 1865 of 
the British Institution produced, within a very few 





pounds (337/. to 356/.), as much as the gathering 
of modern pictures. But we are assured that the 
Academy does not expect it to “ pay ” in this sense; 
satisfied that in an artistic sense it will be fruitful 
in the highest degree. In making the collection the 
Royal Academy fulfils the nobler part of its office, 
the promotion of Fine Art. 

Among other treasures which the Academy has 
brought to light are two of its own, Marco di 
Uggione’s copy of Da Vinci’s Last Supper (87), so 
familiar to all who have attended the lectures at 
the Royal Academy. Apart from the interest this 
work derives from the tradition that the head of 
Christ is the work of Leonardo’s hands, it is 
important as being the best existing record of 
the original, and of the same size; more valuable 
now than the wreck of Da Vinci’s grandest pro- 
duction. It is in oil, and was wrought about 1510 
by Uggione for the refectory of the Certosa at Pavia, 
at a time when the original was perfect, and for 
men who were thoroughly acquainted with it, 
only eleven years after the great work itself was 
finished. It remained at Pavia until the French 
swept everything before them, and this with 
others. The Academy, following the advice of 
Lawrence, bought it for 6067. in 1819. In the 
sculpture gallery is another, but even less known 
work, ascribed to Leonardo, viz. the cartoon of 
The Holy Family, which was made for the 
Serviti Church at Florence, and strongly suggests 
the design of the famous picture in the Louvre: 
it was probably given, with other drawings, by 
H. Thompson, R.A. The sculpture of ‘The Holy 
Family, by Michael Angelo (the gift of Sir George 
Beaumont), which is in the Library at Trafalgar 
Square, might have been added to the collection : 
let us hope to see it next year. 

Among the pictures here ascribed to Da Vinci 
is that belonging to the Earl of Suffolk and known 
as La Vierge aux Rochers. Of the head of the 
Madonna in this picture, or that which bears the 
same name in the Louvre (482) the late Mr. Wood- 
burn had a delightful copy. What has become of 
it? The noble expressions of some of the heads, 
the fine quality of the design, the delicacy of parts 
of this work render it probable that in these we 
see the hand of the master: not however in other 
parts, that have either been painted on the original 
or, as was more likely, supplied by an inferior 
hand to an unfinished picture by Leonardo, The 
background is very inferior. This picture was at 
the British Institution in 1851 and 1856. It was in 
the Church of §. Francesco, at Milan, is mentioned 
by Lomazzo as a Da Vinci, and was sold to Mr. G. 
Hamilton for 30 zechini in 1796. A Virgin and 
Child (62), ascribed to Da Vinci’s pupil Luini, 
seems to us to have a better right to bear the 
name of Beltraffio. The flesh looks reddish and 
opaque, and appears to have been touched. The 
expression of the Virgin is charming. This picture 
belongs to Mr. Layard. <A delightful Narcissus 
(113), belonging to Lady Taunton, is by Luini. 

Having referred to Michael Angelo, we are 
thankful for the opportunity of again examining 
The Holy Family (151), lent by the trustees of the 
late Lord Taunton, which attracted so much atten- 
tion at Manchester in 1857, and has new interest 
on account of the recent purchase for the National 
Gallery of another picture, somewhat similar in 
style, and called ‘The Entombment.’ We should 
like to see these works side by side. It matters little 
by whom they were painted, their merits are of the 
highest order. The former was, it is said, offered to 
the trustees of the National Gallery for 5001. and 
rejected in 1844. Among the gems of this gallery 
which bear high names is the little predella (59), by 
Raphael, and represents the Saviour on the way 
to Calvary. Some parts of this design recall those 
of the famous upright picture engraved by Landon 
and the Master of the Die— Lo Spasimo dit 
Sicilia, now in Madrid. But this is the work of a 
much earlier date than the masterpiece, and was 
probably executed not very long after ‘The Dream 
of the Young Knight,’ now in the National Gallery. 
It shows a style which is more developed than ‘ The 
Dream,’ and has been over-cleaned. It is engraved 
in the “ Orleans Gallery.” It formed the centrepiece 
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of the predella to the altar-piece of Christ and the 
Virgin, which Raphael painted for the nuns of S. 
Antonio at Perugia; therefore stands at the turn- 
ing-point between his first and second styles. It is 
described by Vasari, who states “here the move- 
ments and attitudes of certain soldiers who drag 
Christ along are singularly beautiful.” Nothing, 
indeed, can surpass the merit and gravity of this 
design, or the passion and thoughtfulness which 
it expresses. The composition suggests the sub- 
ject in the most subtle manner; the slow dragging 
motions of the figures of those who precede 
Christ, the agony of the cross-bearer, culminate 
in that intolerable grief rendered in the group 
about the fainting Virgin, which, as with a dead 
weight of sorrow, concludes the procession. We 
need but call attention to the thought which 
was employed in the arrangement of the lines of 
the weapons in the soldiers’ hands, to the Raphael- 
esque expressions, to the power of the figures, to 
the pathos of the whole. This work was bought 
from the Orleans Gallery by Mr. Hibbert for 
150 guineas. 

Near to this hangs the “Titian ” belonging to 
Mr. Ruskin, and said to represent the Doge Andrea 
Gritti (1523—1539), a portrait of whom, by Titian, 
differing in size and otherwise from this work, was 
in the collection of Charles the First, and was 
described by Van der Doort. The drawing of 
this picture is wonderfully incorrect. Its force 
of expression and remains of gorgeous colour 
justify its ascription to Titian; but it has been in 
a bad condition, one might write almost flayed, 
and showily rather than wisely restored. A 
“Titian,” which many think a Tintoret, hangs 
near, with the No. 48 and the name of The Mar- 
chese Tarragnio, belonging to Mrs. Bankes, of 
Kingston Lacy, was at the British Institution in 
1856, It came from the Mereschalci Collection in 
Bologna. The name is a misprint for Savorgnano. 
Titian or Tintoret, it is superbly painted. Omnia 
Vanitas (74), also from Kingston Lacy, is far less 
valuable, and, if Titian’s, is one of his most rashly- 
painted works. 

Having thus noticed some of the more remarkable 
paintings in these galleries, it will be convenient to 
review the others in their order on the walls, group- 
ing each painter’s productions. Those who are not 
familiar with Wilson will be surprised by the bril- 
liancy, clearness and breadth of two landscapes, the 
property of Sir W. W. Wynn: these represent views 
near Wynnstay Park, including Castel Dinas Bran, 
near Llangollen, and are numbered 1 and 27. The 
poetic effect of these works may open the eyes of 
those who are ignorant of the history of early Eng- 
lish landscape-painting. They are among Wilson’s 
most famous works, and defective only through 
excess of studies in the art of Both. A superb 
sketch for a picture is the Marquis of Westminster’s 
Velasquez, Don B. Carlos, Prince of Asturias (2) 
preparing for the joust; a picture which is fine in 
tone, marvellous in chiaroscuro. Las Meniias (10) 
isa superb study for a noted painting, but is unusu- 
ally slovenly in handling. The fine P.de Koningh, A 
Landscape (3), belonging to Lord Overstone (which 
is here ascribed to Rembrandt), is not, in our opin- 
ion, equal in value to the other work which is 
tightly ascribed to Koningh, A Landscape (138), 
the property of the Duke of Sutherland. The former. 
is valuable, and, despite its rather woolly sky, a 
triumph of atmospheric rendering. The disposition 
of the clouds is made to lead the eye to the light, 
on the rising ground ; the defective portion is the 
shadow in front, on our left, which is too obviously 
artificial; but the mid-distance and the extreme 
distance, with the many lines of its meandering 
tiver, are almost unrivalled. To No. 138, from 
Stafford House, we alluded last week. The Earl of 
Suffolk’s pretty little A. Caracci, Le Raboteur (8), 
came from the Orleans Collection, and was sold to 
the ancestors of the present owner for 300 guineas. 
—F. Mola is seen at his best in Hagar in the Wil- 
derness (9), a vigorous and poetically conceived 
landscape.—The best Guardi we ever saw is Mr. 
Henderson’s Piazza di San Marco, Venice (12). 
The same owner's Canalettis, Venice: San Pietro 
di Castelli (104), and The Canale Reggio, Venice 
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(73), glow in a manner which is very rare with 
that painter; in this respect no pictures by him, 
that we know of, approach these treasures: notice 
the exquisite and elaborate drawing of the cam- 
panile in the former—which seems like sunlight 
made eternal.—De Hooghe’s Interior of a Tavern 
(113) is not so lucid or so interesting as most of the 
works from this painter.—Jan Steen’s The Docks(15) 
and A Cock Fight (25) would entrance Wilkie by 
the expressions in the faces and actions: these 
works differ materially in finish and colouring. The 
faces in the former are intensely characteristic ; 
the designs of both need no praise.—Mr. Layard’s 
Savoldo’s interesting picture, St. Jerome (16), was 
at Leeds: it looks drier and more opaque than 
before. The comparative rarity of Savoldo’s works 
anywhere, and their rarity here, make this example 
particularly worthy of note.—Sir A. More’s un- 
doubted portrait of Mary Beatoun (17) represents, 
if rightly named, one of the “Queen’s Maries,” 
a woman who is recalled by the ballad— 
There was Marie Beatoun and Marie Seatoun, 
And Marie Carmichael and me. 

Be it the sidelong eyes, the fixed smile or the paint- 
er’s defect,—the last is no likely thing to affect us, 
—it is impossible to look on this portrait without 
dislike for a face that looks so false.—Hobbema’s 
Landscape—Frost Scene (19) is rather hard, as 
his works often are; but, if we accept old land- 
scape-painting at all, it is a valuable picture; the 
mid-distance, the extreme distance, and, above all, 
the broken knoll which receives light in the centre 
of the landscape, and its clump of trees behind, 
are rich in tone and colour. As usual with Hob- 
bema, the composition of the forms may be called 
“jagged” and uncouth, and more in need of 
breadth in light and shade than usual: such 
breadth it has in a high degree. 

Hardly can the National Gallery itself be said 
greatly to excel this gathering in the wealth of 
Claude’s pictures, which are before us. Of these 
it will only be needful to name that from the 
Grosvenor Gallery, The Decline of the Roman 
Empire (21)—a fiery-hearted Claude, which has 
been almost shrouded, so to say, in “rich old 
brown” varnish. Its companion, The Rise of the 
Roman Empire (37), from the same Gallery, is of 
equal merit. Mr. C.S. Bale’s small Mercury and 
Argus (107) needs no praise in its kind. Students 
will appreciate Sir W. Miles’s famous picture, The 
Sacrifice (142), from Leigh Court.—We come next 
to The First Lord De La Warr (23), which is 
called a Holbein, but certainly is not by that 
painter. It is possible that the foundation of Mr. 
Huth’s portrait of Sir T. More (148) may be by 
Holbein, but most of this is obscured, yet 
its work is intensely expressive, pathetic and fine. 
An undoubted, untouched and almost perfect Hol- 
bein is the Portrait of a Youth (152), from Windsor, 
which deserves to be studied ardently. Another 
Holbein is the Duke of Northumberland’s portrait 
of Edward the Sixth, as a child, probably painted 
in 1539. There are other versions of this subject ; 
one in the hands of the Earl of Yarborough, half- 
length, was at the National Portrait Exhibition 
of 1866. The picture before us is somewhat injured, 
but shows ample signs of Holbein’s handiwork. 
The student may profitably compare the execution 
of No. 152 with that of Portrait, with a Manuscript 
(108), from Windsor, and Mr. Holford’s John, 
Elector of Saxony (111); the last is less pleasing 
than the others, and rather heavy and opaque. The 
picture attributed to Rembrandt, Gipsies Reposing 
(29), cannot be by him. The finest Rembrandt here 
is No. 36, called ‘ The Salutation,’ but it should be 
called The Visitation. This is one of the few works 
which are fit to be placed by the side of the picture 
in the National Gallery, The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery (45). The former was painted four years before 
the latter, in 1640; and shows the progress of the 
painter in the mode of which the later example 
is the culminating illustration; it formerly belonged 
to the King of Sardinia, and was brought to Eng- 
land in 1812. Hardly anything can surpass its 
richness, depth, brilliancy and power; the subtle 
pathos of the expressions will rivet attention, 
and honours even so great a master as Rem- 





brandt. The background, with its odd repre- 
sentation of Jerusalem and the Temple, is thinly 
treated, but the figures glow as if jewels had been 
ground for pigments in the artist’s aid. An Old 
Woman (39), belonging to Lord Overstone, is a 
miracle of handling, but of a kind so diverse from 
the last as, if possible, to exalt our delight in Rem- 
brandt’s power ; while the painting is masterly, that 
of the other is delicate, but it is not less subtle 
than in the ‘Visitation.’ What drawing is in the 
wizened features of this frosty-faced old dame—what 
modelling appears in her fallen cheeks and hollow 
eyes—what crafty colouring is employed in aid of 
the chiaroscuro! Note how perfectly the mill- 
stone-like ruff which goes about her neck is 
drawn and modelled. How vulgar do Vandyck’s 
Guitar Player (38) and his Earl and Countess of 
Northwmberland (40) look beside this withered old 
woman! What a “mess” of paint is Wilkie’s be- 
daubed Columbus at La Rabida (35) when brought 
side by side with it! From the Marquis of West- 
minster’s collection is a fine and powerful Land- 
scape, with Figures Fishing with a Net (77)— 
probably not by Rembrandt, certainly recalling 
Teniers in some respects. Admirable are the same 
owner’s Portraits of Berghem and his Wife (92 
and 99). Although they are highly elaborate, they 
do not approach the picture of the old woman. 
Tardy justice will be done to Hogarth for his 
once much-abused picture of Sigismunda (43), in 
which, despite the melo-dramatic subject, heavoided 
that staginess which seemed inherent to it. The 
execution is solid, vigorous and sound, as it al- 
ways is in our English master; no expression 
in this gallery surpasses that of the heroine’s 
mouth, no modelling is more learned than that of 
her face. There is much fine colour in the whole, 
and such craftsmanship of the highest order that 
we may well wonder how Hogarth, dealing so 
commonly as he did with little figures, attained 
that rarest of powers in technical art, the power 
to enlarge upon his wont. The error of this bold 
effort lies in the choice of such a subject, yet few 
men could have so amply justified such a choice. 





IRISH SOLDIERS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
REFERRING to our additions to the notes of 
M. Demmin on the use of the long-bow by the 
Irish, which were comprised in the review of 
‘Arms and Armour’ last week, Mr. W. B. Scott 
has called our attention to a drawing by Albert 
Diirer, which was included in the Posonyi Col- 
lection in Vienna: of this a photograph lies before 
us. This drawing is.intended, by the artist, as a 
representation of Irish soldiers “from Ireland be- 
yond England,” and is dated 1521. It shows two 
officers marching before three soldiers, The nearer 
of the former is clad in a shirt of mail reaching 
nearly to his knees, a gorget of the same, with 
vandyked edges, spreads on his shoulders. On his 
head is a finely shaped, evidently German, helmet, 
with a broad projecting front, not a movable vizor; 
his feet are in sandals of the rudest make, his legs, 
below the calf, are bare; his arms consist of a long 
dagger, a tremendous two-hand sword, which, 
measured by his probable height, must have been 
at least 5 feet 6 inches long; five short arrows with 
diversely shaped heads are tucked under his left 
arm, the hand of which holds a bow about 3 feet 
in length. The other officer bears a pike, is bare- 
footed and sandalled. To him belongs probably the 
two-hand sword which a wild-looking follower 
bears, so deftly resting by its guard on his right 
forearm. This man is clothed in what may be a 
frieze blanket oz shawl, worn, as. Irishwomen still 
wear shawls, over his head; thelining of this garment 
is of a darker colour than the other side; the wearer 
is bare-legged below a sort of petticoat or kilt, 
which, like that of his officer, reaches to mid-leg; 
he is sandalled. The two other soldiers are also 
bare-headed. The hair of each man is left like 
a natural fell, roughly cut off above the eyes and 
at the back of the head, and the two last carry 
axes with long wooden handles, and one, pro- 
bably the bugler to the wild troop, bears a great 
cow-horn. This pair have naked legs and feet; one 
is clad in a sort of spencer; his fellow shows a bull- 
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neck and half a broad chest. It would be hard to 
imagine a truer picture than this; its details ac- 
cord curiously with the records we borrowed from 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Froissart, Monstrelet, and 
A. Diirer’s letter from Venice to Pirkheimer. 








Fine-Art Gassip. 


Tuer members of the Royal Academy will meet 
on the evening of the 25th inst. to elect an associate 
to their body. About eighty artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and engravers, have been nominated. 

Mr. Warts has in hand, and may contribute to 
the next Royal Academy Exhibition, several, if not 
all, the following works: a full-length, larger than 
life-sized picture of Daphne, standing naked among 
laurels. Ariadne on the shore, watching the sea after 
the flight of Theseus; a nymph approaches her: 
two panthers gambol near. ‘A Bacchante, with a 
Child’: the latter looks over the shoulder of the 
former: the figures are half-length.€ A composition 
of recumbent gigantic figures, typifying the moun- 
tains which arose in the progress of the making 
of the earth: emblems of Time, in a multitude of 
figures, float past the giants in a long procession. 
This is part of a series of designs of very grand 
proportions. The work is small, and may be ac- 
cepted as a study rather than a complete compo- 
sition. 

Ay exhibition, under the management of a com- 
mittee of artists, is to be held at the rooms, in Old 
Bond Street, which were devoted to the recent 
unfortunate protest against the Royal Academy. 
As this gathering is announced in a temperate 
way, we hope it may be worthier than its fore- 
runner in the same place. 


Amonc recent additions to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum may be noticed electrotype repro- 
ductions, by M. Franchi, of the English Regalia 
in the Tower. These objects are in a case in 
the South Court, near the copies from the Knole 
Plate, to which we called attention some time 
since. They comprise the precious anointing 
spoon, which dates from cirea 1200, and is believed 
to be the most ancient piece of plate in Europe 
of medieval design: it is a jewel in art. In the 
North Court will be found a cast from the shrine 
of St. Peter, Martyr, the masterpiece of Andrea 
Pisano’s pupil, Balduccio, of Pisa, completed in 
1339, as the inscription declares. The original is 
in the chapel of the Saint, in the church of St. 
Eustorgius, at Milan. It comprises a chest sup- 
ported by columns and surmounted by pinnacles ; 
also statuettes of the Doctors and Saints Thomas, 
Peter, Paul, Eustorgius, &c.; angels ; St. Dominic; 
and the Virtues, Charity, Faith, Fortitude, Pru- 
dence, Hope, Obedience. On the tomb are repre- 
sented acts in the life of St. Peter, Martyr. The 
whole displays many of the characteristics of the 
Pisan school. The tomb was produced for Azzo 
Visconti, and very clearly shows the influence of 
Giotto. 

The death is announced of one of the last eminent 
enamel painters, the once well-known William 
Essex, who departed on the 29th ult., at the age of 
eighty-five years. 

Mr. Creswick’s funeral took place on Monday 
last at Kensal Green Cemetery. Several of the 
Members of the Royal Academy attended. 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE have produced, for the 
Stationery Office, and for the use of Schools of 
Art, a capital little tract, by Mr. Julian Marshall, 
entitled ‘A Handbook of Engravers of Ornament,’ 
which supplies, in the form of a dictionary, brief 
accounts of the lives and more important works 
of the better-known artists of the class in question ; 
also a considerable number of the monograms and 
ciphers which were used by them, and references 
to collections of those works in the British and 
South Kensington Museums. 


Mr. Cuartes Hancock sends us specimens of 
his process of electro-photography and surface- 
printing, than which nothing better can be desired 
for book illustrations in giving fac-similes of well- 
known designs and architectural drawings, Our 





correspondent complains that specimens of his 
process lent for exhibition to the Society of Arts 
to illustrate a lecture by Mr. S. T. Devonport, 
of which we recently gave an abstract, and 
which was published at length in the Journal 
of the Society, are not fairly displayed at the room 
in the Adelphi, being without Mr. Hancock’s name 
or that of his process, Mr. Hancock, who is well 
known as the inventor of this process, wishes to 
correct inaccuracies which, no doubt inadvertently, 
appear in the discourse and in the report of the 
same, also in a letter from the lecturer. Our cor- 
respondent writes thus :—“ Mr. Devonport states 
the most successful processes appear to be those 
produced by Mr. W. J. Linton, and described as 
a new process of engraving for surface-printing 
and electro-photography, both which processes are 
based upon Mr. Charles Hancock’s system of copy- 
ing drawings,” &c. “I am,” continues our corre- 
spondent, “the sole inventor of the process which 
is called electro-photography, and the secret of the 
process is known only to myself. He (Mr. Devon- 
port) also says, ‘the drawings may be made with 
black ink on white paper, in which case the 
drawing must be reversed.’ One of the advantages 
claimed by me for my process is that the drawing 
does not require to be reversed as it does in drawing 
on wood.” Our correspondent also adds that his 
prices were erroneously quoted. 


REFERRING to our note (Athen. No. 2199, 
Dec. 18 last) of the desirability of obtaining photo- 
graphic records of the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. W. Pilleau states that he pos- 
sesses a water-colour drawing by M‘Kenzie of 
the interior of Mr. Angerstein’s Gallery, in Pall 
Mall, showing two sides of the principal rooms 
and the interior of a second room, and exhibiting 
thirty-five paintings in their positions on the 
walls, including Reynolds’s ‘Holy Family,’ ‘The 
Hunting Morning, by Cuyp, ‘The Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ ‘Ecce Homo,’ Claude’s ‘Leparture of 
Regulus, §. del Piombo’s ‘Raising of Lazarus,’ 
&c. Our correspondent adds that he believes 
M‘Kenzie had a commission to execute this draw- 
ing, which was long in the possession of the late 
Mr. J. Rossetter. 


We have received from Mr. Tarrant the new 
and revised edition of Mr. Henry Lillie’s ‘ Alpha- 
bet of Monograms,—a handy work of which we 
examined the first edition some time since. We 
have now to state that this edition is an improve- 
ment on its forerunner, and reduced in price. 


Messrs. CoapMan & Hatt have published, 
for the Art Department, Part VI. of ‘The Uni- 
versal Catalogue of Books on Art,’ the letter L— 
“TL to Lyttelton.” This is an unusually rich issue. 


M. Jutes Guittemin has published a more 
complete sketch of the life of Boichot, the sculptor, 
than has yet appeared. It contains the recently- 
discovered letters and other documents. 


The French Government has sanctioned M. Duc’s 
gift of 40,000 francs to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, for the purpose of founding a prize for the 
encouragement of architectural studies. 








MUSIC 


—_ 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. Exeter Hall. Conductor, Sir 
Michael Costa.—On FRIDAY NEXT, January 14, Haydn’s ‘CRE- 
ATION.’ Principal Vocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Band and Chorus, on the usual 
complete scale of these Performances, will consist of 700 Performers.— 
Tickets, 33., 5s., and Stalls 10s. 6d., now ready, at the Society’s Office, 
6, Exeter Hall. 

Nore.—On FRIDAY, January 21, Mendelssohn’s ‘ELIJAH.’ 
Principal Vocalists; Madame Sinico, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Santley. Tickets as above. 








MR. BALFE’S ‘BOHEMIAN GIRL’ IN PARIS. 

AFTER many delays, ‘The Bohemian Girl’ has 
at last appeared upon the boards of the Théatre 
Lyrique. Eight years ago the once-popular opera 
was brought out at Rouen, with an amount of 
success which is unusual in a provincial town. 
It is not probable that it will find equal favour 
in the French metropolis. The fact is, that Mr. 
Balfe’s work, although written little more than 
a quarter of a century ago, is already antiquated. 





The composer, anxious above all else to secure 
immediate popularity, and readily affected by 
external influences, made indiscriminate use of aj} 
means of effect which were in vogue at the time, 
but which have since fallen into disfavour. Every 
artist is naturally influenced by the fashions of his 
age, but the man of genius, the poet, the “ maker,” 
produces something which, in its essence at least, 
is independent of changes in taste. Mr. Balfe’s 
fatal facility has prevented him from writing 
anything that will live. He has the gift of 
melody, strong feeling for dramatic effect, and the 
happy talent of suiting every voice. With these 
qualities, he has had no difficulty in acquiring 
popularity, and with this popularity he has been 
satisfied. It would not have been surprising 
had ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ taken the fancy of the 
Lyrique audience: they must be so tired of Herr 
Wagner and of his feeble imitators. The story, 
moreover, is familiar. It will be remembered that 
the subject is taken from a ballet by M. de 
St. Georges, called ‘La Gypsy,’ produced in 1839, 
in which Mdlle. Fanny Elssler introduced her 
famous Cracovienne. The scene was originally 
laid in Scotland, which may, in some Irish sort 
of way, be taken to account for the English word 
employed in the title. 

Mr. Balfe does not receive full justice from 
M. Pasdeloup’s company. M. Monjauze, who 
enacts the tenor hero, now called Stenio, is quite 
inefficient ; Mdlle. Wertheimber is not favourably 
heard as the Queen of the Gipsies, now dubbed 
“Mabb”; nor is M. Bacquié, the Trousse-diable 
as Devilshoof is here translated, above re- 
proach. The heroine, Sarah d Arnhem, is however, 
fittingly represented by Mdlle. Brunet-Lafleur, 
whose voice, if weak, is of pleasant quality 
and under strict control. The opera has been 
mounted with laudable care. 





PARISIAN MUSIC AT CHRISTMAS. 

CuRISTMAS-TIDE is almost as uneventful quoad 
matters musical in France as it is in England. The 
rare events of the past weeks may be summed up 
in very few lines. Mdlle. Marie Roze has made her 
début at the Grand Opéra in ‘Faust,’ but has dis- 
appointed those who admired her at the Opéra 
Comique. Some allowance must be made for the 
tremour caused by appearing on a much larger 
stage than that to which she has been accustomed; 
but it is doubtful if Mdlle. Roze has the physique 
requisite for the heroines of grand opera. M. Sau- 
vage has completed the libretto to be set by Herr 
Anton Rubinstein for the Académie de Musique. 
The Russian pianiste has arranged to be in Paris 
on the 15th of March, where he is to give a series 
of concerts ; but it is possible he may arrive earlier. 
There is some idea of bringing out Flotow’s latest 
work, ‘L’Ombre,’ at the Opéra Comique. ‘Don 
Pasquale’ is to be given at the Lyrique, for the 
début of a Mdlle. Cerny, from whom the director 
expects much. The manager of the Italiens, M. 
Bagier, has obtained permission to give perform- 
ances in French ; and he intends, it is said, to have 
an opera played one evening in the dolce favella, 
and the next in the vernacular; so that, as some 
journalist has maliciously remarked, those who 
failed to understand the text on Monday may 
have an opportunity on Tuesday of not compre- 
hending it any better. The troupe is now so cosmo- 
politan in character that there is no obvious reason 
why Italian should be the only language employed. 
But there is no better reason why French should 
be used in preference. M. Bagier’s plan of action 
this season seems to be eminently experimental. 
He began by adapting to his Italian stage works 
which belonged to the national lyric theatres: he 
then commenced a series of classical concerts, which 
were nipped in the bud; and he now has the idea 
of varying his entertainments by employing the 
medium of two languages. Halévy’s ‘Guido e 
Ginevra,’ the first of the projected series of trans- 
planted French operas, is to be brought out imme- 
diately. The centenary of Beethoven’s birth is to 
be commemorated by a special festival-concert 
of the Conservatoire. M. Montaubry, the manager 
of the Folies-Marigny, formerly a popular light 
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tenor at the Opéra Comique, is about to sing in an 
opera of his own composition. In his triple capacity 
he will appear as “three single gentlemen rolled 
into one.” 





ATHENEE. 

‘Ia Féte de Piedigrotta, just brought out, 
is not likely to prove so popular as the other 
Italian operas which have been placed upon thé 
stage of the latest of the lyric theatres. Written 
expressly for the Teatro Nuovo, which has 
a sort of speciality for pieces of local interest, 
having for its place of action the best-known 
locality in the immediate environs of Naples, and 
being moreover sufficiently bright and animated, 
it naturally was highly relished in the sunny 
capital of South Italy. Transplanted from its 
native soil at the mature age of eighteen, it as 
naturally loses all that gave it a temporary attrac- 
tio. It is certainly one of the weakest of Signor 
Luigi Ricci’s many weak effusions. Nevertheless, 
M. Martinet, the manager, has hitherto found the 
works of Signor Carlo Pedrotti and the brothers 
Ricci so attractive that he intends to make further 
incursions into the Neapolitan school. His next 
yenture will be a three-act opera, by Herr Ferdi- 
nand Wallerstein, produced last year at the little 
§an Carlino Theatre. The libretto is by Signor 
Marenco, the author of ‘ Lo Spiritismo,’ a comedy 
now popular in Italy. There is some difficulty 
about the title of the opera, ‘Zio e Nipote’—any 
allusion to “uncle and nephew” being looked 
upon with suspicion in Paris. We presume that 
Schiller’s ‘ Netfe als Onkel’ would be peremptorily 
forbidden. The principal parts in Herr Waller- 
stein’s opera are to be assigned to Mdlle. Marimon 
and M. Jamet. 








Hlusical Gossip. 


Tue Pantomime at Covent Garden has been 
preceded this week by M. Offenbach’s operetta, 
orrather duologue, ‘ Lieschen and Fritzchen.’ The 
light-hearted Alsatians are personated by Miss 
Julia Matthews (who acts with much animation, 
somewhat overmuch indeed,) and Mr. Wilford 
Morgan, who has the rare merit of speaking intel- 
ligibly. The trifle is far too slight for Covent 
Garden. Why could not some operetta be chosen 
that would employ more than two voices? 


MapaMe ARABELLA GODDARD, it appears, has 
been forced by provincial engagements to postpone 
till next year her professional visit to Paris. 


M. Lerépure-WELyY died suddenly some days 
ago while at his organ. The loge at his funeral 
was pronounced by one of his oldest friends, M. 
Ambroise Thomas. 


Mapame Sass has appeared at La Scala in 
Prince Poniatowski’s ‘ Pierre de Médicis,’ and the 
composer was called on eight times. Was it the 
composer or the prince who was applauded? 


We referred some weeks back to the changes 
made in some continental cities in the titles of 
operas, and in the names of dramatis persone. 
Quite recently, the Roman authorities came to the 
conclusion that the dénowement of ‘Les Huguenots’ 
was contrary to morality, and it was accordingly 
decided that the opera should end with the triumph 
of Catholicism. In ‘ Faust,’ Mephistophiles is re- 
presented to be a physician, and in ‘La Favorita’ 
tte monastery is turned into an hospital, the monks 
bing male nurses. Is there not a touch of grim 
tumour in these changes? 


‘L’Arricatne’ is being performed at the Hague, 

md a Mdlle. Le Bel is spoken of as a capable 
[ix Herr Wagner’s ‘ Fliegender Hollander’ has 
been given, indifferently well, at Rotterdam. 


Sicyorn TAMBERLIK is now in Madrid, where he 
been playing in Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aroldo.’ 


We regret to observe that the Siiddeutsche 
Musikzeitung, published at Mayence, has ceased 
to appear. 


Mapame Apetina Parr maintains her ascen- 
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dancy over the excitable Muscovites. "Whenever 
she sings, they say, a stall fetches as much as eight 
Spee sterling, and a box from sixty to eighty. 

t must be borne in mind that the St. Petersburg 
Italian Opera-house is comparatively small, and 
that almost every seat is let for the whole season. 
Nevertheless when the little Diva does not sing 
the theatre is deserted. 


A RussrAn opera company is now playing in the 
French theatre in New York. They first appeared 
in Verstovky’s comic opera, ‘ Ascold’s Tomb,’ but 
met with an ungraciously cold reception. The 
manager, M. Dmitri Agreneff Slaviansky, is also 
the tenor of the troupe and the only member of it 
who evinced artistic culture. The music failed 
to impress the audience, perhaps by reason of its 
strangeness, and the only thing that pleased was 
an interpolated orchestral movement by Glinka. 
Nevertheless, we should be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for ourselves. When Prince 
Galitzin was in England some eight years ago, 
—the same who was recently said to have been 
taurdered, and who wrote to say that he was 
unconscious of the occurrence,—he introduced 
many Russian compositions, notably some fine 
pieces of Church music, by Bortniansky, that well 
deserve a re-hearing. 








DRAMA 
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COVENT GARDEN, 


Tue benefit of Mr. Charles Mathews, who is 
leaving us for Australia, took place on Tuesday 
morning in Covent Garden theatre. A brilliant 
audience, including a large number of literary and 
artistic notabilities, was assembled, and the pro- 
ceedings were in every sense successful. It is 
difficult to imagine a proof of the estimation in 
which the veteran comedian is held stronger than 
that afforded on both sides the curtain at Covent 
Garden. Every place in the large house where a 
seat could be placed was occupied, and almost 
every actor of name now in London was upon the 
stage. In the orchestra musicians of eminence, 
like Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Hatton, Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Wallerstein, took part, sometimes even playing 
drums and other instruments. The programme 
consisted of scenes from pieces now or recently 
performed at various London theatres, and the 
second act of ‘The Critic, with a cast including 
Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Toole, Mr. Compton, Mr. Frank 
Matthews, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mrs. Keeley, and 
many other actors of reputation. Criticism upon 
such performances is, of course, unneeded. It is 
sufficient to say that laughter and applause were 
constantly elicited, and that the whole formed a 
great and memorable treat. Mr. Mathews de- 
livered an address written in a humorous strain, 
announcing his anticipated return to London and 
re-appearance at the Haymarket, for which he 
informed the audience seats might be secured a 
year in advance. Taking Mrs. Mathews by the 
hand, Mr. Mathews concluded with a few words 
of affectionate farewell to the actors who had 
supported him and the public that had assembled 
to wish him a happy voyage. 





LES REVUES, 


Tue new Revue at the Chatelet is a spectacle of 
great magnificence. Its subject is a visit to earth 
made by M. and Madame Satan; the former ac- 
companied by Mephistophiles, the latter by Médor, 
who, it appears, is Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, 
at least, money-keeper for the infernal regions. 
MM. Siraudin Clairville and Busnach are the au- 
thors. What interest the piece possesses depends, 
however, upon scenery, costume and ballet. The 
close of the first act represents the terminus of the 
Chemin-de-fer de Ouest, with a real locomotive 
issuing from a tunnel, crossing the stage, turning 
half-way round during its progress, and drawing 
after it five full-sized carriages, from which forty 
passengers descended. A second act, which is en- 





tirely ballet, represents entertainments which are 
supposed to be given at the Isthmus of Suez. Two 
English dancers, announced as Mr. and Miss 
Magilton, obtained considerable success. The Revue 
at the Délassements, ‘ V’lA les Bétises qui recom- 
awe has also been produced. Its merits are 
small. 





MENUS PLAISIRS. 


‘Madame Ternais,’ by M. Lucien d’Hura, pro- 
duced here, is the first dramatic work of a man 
who has gained some reputation as a journalist. 
It met with a favourable reception, but, like many 
first productions, is full of crudities. Though in 
four acts, it contains no more than five characters. 
Maurice Ternais, a young advocate, has married 
the daughter of one of his clients, and has obtained 
as her dower a fortune he had saved by gaining a 
lawsuit upon which it depended. His only aims 
in life are to enjoy his domestic felicity and to see 
his sister Irma married to a man worthy of her. 
Chance, however, brings about the discovery that 
Irma is in the habit of visiting a young child who 
is secretly nursed in an obscure part of Paris. The 
thought of the life of hypocrisy the girl must have 
led is sufficiently disgusting : but an explanation 
shows Maurice that his sister is blameless, and that 
the wrongdoing is assignable to one still nearer to 
him. Madame Ternais confesses that the child is 
hers. She had in youth loved a young painter, who 
has gone to America, promising to return and 
marry her. From her father, and subsequently 
from the husband her father chose for her, she has 
concealed the existence of the child which was the 
result of the intrigue. The reason for her tardy 
confession is her desire to spare the reputation of 
Irma, who, with resolute self-sacrifice, has incurred 
the penalty of her sister-in-law’s fault. These expla- 
nations being made, Madame Ternais attempts to 
swallow poison. Her hand is arrested by Maurice, 
who having learnt that the partner in his wife’s 
guilt is his friend Albert de Pintré, resolves to 
make happy the two beings he has loved. He takes 
accordingly the drug he has snatched from his 
wife, and leaves her open to marry the man of her 
choice. How morbid the notions of self-sacrifice 
thus taught are need scarcely be shown. A 
girl wlo takes upon herself the reproach of 
another’s unchastity is hardly less culpable than 
the woman who permits such sacrifice; and the 
husband who commits suicide that his wife may 
marry another man sets an example that would 
be dangerous were it not ridiculous. The drama 
was fairly acted. ‘Malheur aux Vaincus,’ by M. 
Théodore Barriére, will, it is said, be shortly 
brought out at this house. 








Dramatic Gosstp. 


Mr. Gitpert's burlesque of ‘ The Princess’ will 
be produced this evening at the Olympic. 


THERE is a probability that the Ministére des 
Beaux Arts will be suppressed, and that the 
theatres will in future be placed under the control 
of the police, with the exception of the houses in 
receipt of a subvention. These, it is said, will be 
subject_to special superintendence, at the head of 
which will be the Vicomte de Laferriére. 


‘ Jacques CERNAL,’ by M. Cadol, has been read 
to the actors at the Vaudeville. Among those 
who will appear in it are Parade and Colson and 
Madame Laurent. ‘Les Pattes de Mouche’ of 
Sardou, a piece of which more than one English 
adaptation has been produced, will soon be revived 
at this theatre, with Mdlle. Fargueil in the réle so 
charmingly played by Rose Chéri. 


‘Yorick’ is the title of a drama by M. de 
Miranda, which will probably be produced at the 
Odéon. 


M. Lesvevr has accepted an engagement at the 
Odéon, and will make his début in the Mauprat of 
George Sand. 


Tue Figaro states that the Emperor never gives 
less than 500 francs for a box at any of the theatres. 
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For the boxes he regularly retains to place at 
the disposal of visitors, he pays at the Opéra 
100,000 francs annually; at the Opéra Comique, 
Italiens, and Frangais, 30,000 francs ; and at the 
Gymnase and Odéon 10, 000 franes. 


‘Frovu-Frov’ is now being played in Brussels 
and most of the cities of Belgium as well as in 
half the principal cities of France. It seems likely 
to outbid ‘ Patrie’ in popularity. 





MISCELLANEA 


—~—— 


The Milton Dificulty.—About two years ago, when 
the J. M. epitaph was in Milton-or-no discussion, I 
made a remark which I should have published a year 
ago, if illness had not prevented. I first ask my reader 
to look at the minor poems, and say which he would 
be obliged to reject if it were made imperative upon 
him to reject two: whether he would reject, if left 
quite to himself, is not the question. I have no diffi- 
culty in answering the question for myself. I should 
reject— 

1. The eight psalms. The following, 
are not Miltonic turns of phrase :— 

Blessed is the man who hath not walked astray 
In counsel of the wicked, and i’ the way 
Of sinners hath not stood, and in the seat 
Of scorners hath not sat. But in the great 
Jehovah's law is ever his delight 
&e, &e. 
In the following (Psalm vii.) our version has it— 

Lest he devour my soul like a lion, and tear it to pieces 
while there is none to help. 

Now hear Milton of the sweet song and the powerful 
language— 

Lest as a lion (and no wonder) 

He haste to tear my soul asunder, 

Tearing and no rescue nigh. 
Milton reduced to stick in ‘“‘and no wonder” for 
a rhyme to “‘asunder’’! ‘ Here’s a blunder” would 
have been more to the purpose. And the tearer who 
is reduced to tear tearing is exquisite. 

The Morley epitaph is better than this. 

2. I should reject ‘nine of the psalms wherein 
all but what is distinguished by inverted commas, 
are the very words of the text translated from the 
original.” As a specimen, Psalm Ixxx. 6. Our ver- 
sion is— 

Thou hast made us a very strife unto our neighbours ; 
our enemies laugh us to scorn. 

Milton, of the literal, word for word, all except 
three words under inverted commas, has it— 
A strife thou mak’st us, ‘and a prey” 
To every neighbour foe, 
Among themselves they laugh, they play, 
And flouts at us they throw. 
Milton was a Hebrew scholar, which I am not: but 
I have taken evidence enough to refer this literal 
version with confidence to those who can judge of it. 
It can hardly be that Milton wrote these thnigs in 
early youth. There is a production of fifteen preserved 
(Psalm cxxxvi.). It begins— 
Let us with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord for he is kind ; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
Here is the Miltonic sweetness without all the power : 
just what one might expect. 

I now come to the point. If there be any who 
agree with me in throwing great doubt—with me 
amounting to rejection,—upon the two little collections 
of Psalms and the Morley epitaph, they will naturally 
ask whether our criminals give any evidence of con- 
spiracy, of common purpose. And I answer that the 
three stand alone in agreeing with one another, and 
differing from all the other minor poems, in a remark- 
able point. They, and they alone, have dates: I mean 
close business dates, not mere mention of year of age. 
The first Psalms have,—done into verse, 1683; done 
August 8, 1653; August 9, 1653; August 10, 1653; 
August 12, 1653; August 13, 1653; August 14, 1653 ; 
August 14, 1653. The second collection has J. M. and 
one date over all, April, 1648. 

The point raised is worth inquiry. Did any one palm 
a number of dated communications upon an editor, 
who accepted some and rejected others? If so, the 
Morley epitaph may be one of the rejected. I would, 
for one, sooner admit the Morley epitaph than the 
psalms, so far as poetry is concerned. 

A. DE Moreay. 
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New American Books. 


—@~— 


A LIFE of DANIEL WEBSTER. By Grorce 


TICKNOR CURTIS, one of his Literary Executors. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 36s. Vol. I. nowready. Vol. II. ina few weeks. 


ACROSS AMERICA and ASIA. Notes of a 
Five Years’ Journey around theWorld; and of Residence in Arizona, 
Japan, and China. By Professor RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, of 
Harvard University. and sometime aden of the Santa 
Rita Mines in Arizona. — 8vo. with 25 Illustrations and four 
Maps, cloth extra, price 1 


The ANDES and the AMAZON;; or, Across 


the Continent of South America. Map and Tilustrations. By 
JAMES ORTON, M.A. Post 8vo. pp. 252, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the WAR (of 1767) in the 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT of the UNITED STATES. By 
General HENRY LEE. A New Edition, with revision and Bio- 
graphy of the Author. By General ROBERT LEE, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Confederate States Army. With Steel 
Portraits and other Engravings. Original Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
cloth, price 16s. 

“‘The historical value and interest of this history are enhanced in the 
present edition by its having undergone the thorough correction and 
revision of General R. E. Lee, and the addition of his new biography, 
prepared by him from private and personal materials. 


A SEARCH for WINTER SUNBEAMS in 
the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and Spain. the Hon. SAMUEL 
S$. COX. With numerous W oodeuts, Chromo- yiehaers uphs, and Steel 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. [English Copyright. 
“ Under the quaint and eccentric title of ‘ A Search for Winter Sun- 
beams,’ Mr. Samuel Cox has given us a pleasant and chatty volume, 
agreeably illustrated, showing us the merits of such sunny localities 
as Monaco, Mentone, Nice, and carrying us into Spain, and even into 
Corsica and Algeria. It has at least the merit of appearing at an 
approprii ate season in London, where ‘ winter sunbeams’ are so rarely 
seen.” — Times. 


STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS; or, FORTY 


YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of P. T. BARNUM. Written by 
Himself. With Illustrations. 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[English Copyright. 
‘Contains a greater number of good stories than almost any recent 
work within our recollection: its sketch of the adventures and expe- 
dients, the achievements and disasters of a life in which the erratic 
genius and eccentric enterprise characteristic of the ty pical Yankee 
have been developed to their highest point, is full of interest.” 
Saturday Review. 


The ROMANCE of SPANISH HISTORY. 


By J.S8.C. ABBOTT. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 98. 


ART-THOUGHTS : 


Observations of an American Amateur in a 
JACKSON JARVIS. Post 8vo. pp. 379, 78 


SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


and AMERICAN BUILDER’S ANNUAL. 8vo. pp. 792, 258. 


The GATES AJAR. By EtizasetH Stuart 


PHELPS. Fine Illustrated Edition, beautifully printed, with 
carmine borders, cloth extra, price 14s. 


FAIR HARVARD: a Story of American 


College Life. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ARMY LIFE in a BLACK REGIMENT. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON, Lieut.-Col. Feap. cloth, 6s. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. $vo. 


numerous []lustrations, cloth, 48. 6d. 


the Experiences and 
By JAMES 


with 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


—LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN of AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, forwarded regularly on the 15th 
of every Month. - Subscription, including postage, 2s. 6d. per 
annum. 


_*,* AMERICAN BOOKS not in Stock procured to order within 
six weeks. Cases received by every steamer of every New Work of 
interest, often in advance of American publication. 


ALL FOREIGN BOOKS and MAGAZINES 


supplied with promptitude immediately upon publication. Fast- 
pene Parcels from the Continent received three or four times 
weekly. 


*,* A CATALOGUE of a SELECTION of WORKS in the 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other Languages that 
Messrs. LOW & CO. keep in Stock; to which is added, a List of 
Grammars and Dictionaries for the use of English Students in 
Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, 
Sanskrit, § gro Swedish, Syriac, &c., which they will have 
pleasure in forwarding, post free, on receipt of address with stamp. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
English and — American and Colonial, Booksellers, 
188, Fleet-street. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF THE 
Following Works are in the Press, 
—~=——— 
is 1. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, with Portrait, 
A MEMOIR of the late Rev. JAMES 


HAMILTON, D.D.F.L.S. By the Rev. W. ARNOT, Edinburgh. 


Il, 
Crown 8yo. 68. cloth, 


MEMOIR of the late Rev. Wm. C. BURNS 


M.A. Missionary to China. By Professor ISLAY BURNS, D.pD 
Glasgow. ‘ 


ll. 
Small crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


CHRIST in the WORD. By the Rey, 


FREDERICK WHITFIELD, M.A. Author of ‘ Voices from the 
Valley,’ &. 


Iv, 
Small crown Svo. 53. cloth, 


The LORD’S PRAYER. Lectures by the 


Rey. ADOLPH SAPHIR, B.A. Greenwich. 


v. 
Crown Svo. 5s. cloth, 
ERLING the BOLD: a Tale of the Norse 


Sea-Kings. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of * The Lifeboat, 
&c. With Illustrations by the Author. 


VI. 
Small crown S8vo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


A CHEAP EDITION of the SHEPHERD 


and his FLOCK; or, the Rerper of se and the Sheep of His 
Pasture. By the Rey. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


Vil. 
Small crown 8yo. 33. 6d. cloth, 


the FIELD: a Tale of the 


By Miss WARNER, Author of ‘ The Wide Wide 
Coloured Illustrations. 


DAISY in 
American War. 
World, &c. 


VIII. 
Small crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


HE THAT OVERCOMETH ; or, a Con- 


quering Gospel. By the Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN, M.A. Author of 
*The E igher ¢ Ghrictian Life,’ &e. 


ceinanentpanntt cloth, 
The CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES 


of the FOURGOSPELS considered as Revealing various Relations 
of the LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rey. ANDREW JUKES. 


Small crown por 88. 6d. cloth, 
The SHEPHERD of ISRAEL; or, Illus- 


trations of the Inner Life. By the Rev. D. MACGREGOR, M.A. 
St. Peter's, Dundee. 


x1. 
16mo, 28. 6d. cloth, 


The MOUNT of OLIVES, and other Lec- 


tures on Prayer, and a Morning beside the ay of Galilee, in 1 vol. 
By the late JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. F.L.S. 


XxIL. 
Small crown 8vo.[2s. cloth limp; 28. 6d. cloth boards, 


The SHADOW and the SUBSTANCE. 


Addresses by STEVENSON A. BLACKWOOD, Esq. 


xIIl. 
Small crown 8yo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


HEADS and TALES; or, Anecdotes and 
Stories of Quadrupeds and other’ Beasts, chiefly connected with 
eta in the Histories of More or Less Distinguished Men. 

ompiled and Selected by ADAM WHITE, Duddingston. With 
Illustrations. 
xIv. 
Small crown 8vo. 28, 6d. cloth, 
OUR FATHER in HEAVEN. The Lord’s 


pore 2 Explained and Illustrated for the  Foung. By the Rev. 
ILSON, Barclay Free Church, Edinburg 


Small crown na 38. 6d. cloth, 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D. 
XVI. 
Small crown 8vo. 38. cloth, 
The LAW of the OFFERINGS in LEVI- 


TICUS. Considered as the Appointed Figure of the various Aspects 
of the Offering of the Body of Jesus Christ. 





London: James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street, W: 
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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S LIST. 








The PASSION of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST pourtrayed 


oy Aaneee DURER. Edited by HENRY COLE, C.B. Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
1s, 


HORACE—The Satires and Epistles. Translated into 


English Verse by the late J. CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Re- 


The LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. 


ublished, with Additions and Annotations. By G. 0. TREVELYAN, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Jambridge, and Author of ‘ The Competition Wallah. Post Svo. 68. 6d. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from the Epigram- 


matic Literature of Ancient, Mediaval, and Modern Times; with Notes, Observations, Illustrations, 
and an Introduction. By the Rey. HENRY PHILIP DODD, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
8yo. 108. 6d, UUmmediately. 


WEAPONS of WAR: a Ilistory of Arms and Armour, from 


the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By AUGUSTE DEMMIN. Translated by C. C. BLACK, 
M.A. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 8vo. 128. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPEARE READINGS. A 


Selection of Sixteen Plays, carefully freed from all Improprieties, and, by judicious excisions, each 
brought within the compass of an Evening’s Reading. As read by Mr. Kemble before Her Majesty 
= = Public. With his Accentual Marks, Edited by R. J. LANE, A.E.R.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
is. each, 

*,* Specimen-page sent on application. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during the First Thir- 


teen Centuries. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. By CHAS. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford ; late Professor of History in King’s College, London; and Author of ‘A History 
of England during the Early and Middle Ages,’ &c. Imperial folio, 11. 11s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol. III. (including the Third Mithridatic War, Catiline’s Conspiracy, 
and the Consulship of Julius Caesar), 8vo. 14s. 
Vol. IV. (completing the Work) in preparation. 

“‘Ifany one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, it is he. As a chroni- 
cler, he possesses all the requisite knowledge, and—what is nearly, if not quite, as important—the necessary 
caution. He never attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not confound 
twilight with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking ground ; he has no 
framework of theory into which he presses his fucts.”—Saturday Review (in an Article on Vol. II.) 


PLATO. Analysis of the Dialogues, with an Analytical 


pies. By ALFRED DAY, LL.D. With References to the Translation in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
Post Svo. 53. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY as exhibiting the Power, 


Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By the Very Rev. WM. BUCKLAND, D.D. F.R.S. With Additions 
by Professor OWEN, Professor PHILLIPS, and ROBERT ny wpe Edited by FRANK BUCK- 
,/ e llustrati 


LAND, M.A. Vol. I., post 8vo. Vol. II., post 4to. t 
Price 153. 





“Tt was the happiest of thoughts to reproduce this happiest of conceived and of executed works. All the 
old Annuals that used to appear when this Essay was first published are not worth one of its sublime and 
cheerful chapters.”—Atheneum. 


A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES, for the Sundays and 





MADAM HOW and LADY WHY; or, First Lessons in 


Earth Lore for Child B y. C. KINGS ‘6 ¥ ’ 
with Tlustrations a 'y the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Author of ‘The Water Babies.’ Small Syo. 


“We do not often come across a book better adapted to teach our boys and girls to ob: th 
see around them, and to learn the great lessons which are stam db: the Greater can attend the 
— og et ney want to know. poneiies stg fe ee rere of ey ay earthquakes, coral-reefs, 

5 ‘ , cha! owns, coproli irds, fishes, and zoophytes, let them consult C: i - 
The illustrations are very carefully and artistically drawn.”—Iimes, pain 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 


Sheny for Sitio Girls. By the Author of ‘Grandmamma’s Nest.’ With Nine Illustrations. Demy 


“‘If anybody wants a pretty little present, for a pretty (and good) little daughter, or niece or grand- 


daughter, we cannot recommend a better or tastier one than * Daisy’s Companions.’ ”°— Time: 


*A charming little story, telling how a little girl first makes friends of birds and beasts, and then 
vanquishes, by her tender, loving ways, the shyness or roughness of the cousins whose acquaintance she 
afterwards makes,”—Spectator. 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By William Gilbert, Author 


of ‘The Magic Mirror.’ With 150 Illustrations by W. 8. Gilbert. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
MARY SENIOR CLARK. With Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. 


“Miss Clark has given us a volume of very bright and new, and yet in their main incidents evident! 
true, fairy tales, which deserves to be added to the great accredited literature in that kind in which 
Europe believes.”—Spectator. 

*‘A most charming little book.”—Standard. 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Charles Camden. 


Illustrations by John Pettie, A.R.A., Houghton, Fraser, and other Artists. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The BOY in the BUSH; or, Country Life in Australia. 


By EDWARD HOWE. With Illustrations by Zwecker, Fraser,and Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“** The Boy in the Bush’ and ‘ The Boys of Axleford’ will give our younger schoolboys amusing sketches 
of life in Australia and life at an English school respectively. They are both well illustrated.”— Times. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and SKETCHES. With 
104 Illustrations by Otto Speckter and others. 6s. 


*,* This volume contains many tales that are in no other Edition published in this country , and, with 
the following volume, it forms the most complete Edition that has yet appeared in England. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES for CHILDREN. With Forty-eight 


Full-Page Illustrations by Wehnert, and Fifty-seven Small Engravings on Wood by W. Th N 
Edition, very handsomely bound, 68. : aa E cis cal 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1869. Edited 


by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 58. 


‘*For years there has been produced by Mrs. Alfred Gatty a magazine for children called Aunt Judy's 
Magazine, which is better of its kind than almost, if not quite, every magazine intended for grown-up 


children.”— Spectator. 
By J. H. Ewing, 


With 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 


Author of ‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances.’ Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By J. I. 


| ahr way — of ‘Melchior’s Dream.’ With Ten Full-page Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf. 
VO. 48. 

“Ttis not often now a-days the privilege of a critic to grow enthusiastic over a new work ; and the rarity 
of the occasion that calls forth the delight is apt to lead one into the sin of hyperbole. And yet we think 
we shall not be excused of extravagance when we say that, without exception, * Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances’ is the most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever read, There are 
passages in this book which the genius of George Eliot would be proud to own.”—Leader. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. With 8 full-page 


Illustrations by F. W. Keyl and other Artists, 43. 
“The book is written on an artistic principle, isting of actual bi hies of certain elephants, 
squirrels, blackbirds, and what not, who lived in the flesh, and we only wish that human biographies were 
always as entertaining and instructive.”—Saturday . 





RE-ISSUE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S POPULAR WORKS. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. Edited by Laman 


BLANCHARD. With 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Royal 8vo. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 


“ As an amusing miscellany, we do not know any volume of equal bulk to compare with this one of 
Cruikshank’s * Omnibus,’ a work produced by our great artist when he was in the prime of his life and the 
fullness of his powers—the peerless master of the art of etching, and the prince of comic illustrators.”—Sux. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE BOOK. Edited by 


G. A. a BECKETT. Illustrated with 12 Steel Plates and 116 Engravings on Wood, by G. CRUIK- 
SHANK. New Edition. Royal 8vo. 16s. 
“* Both works (the ‘ Omnibus’ and ‘ Table Book *) contain extr di i of humour, fancy, ane 
seamen heeds of life the most varied, and invention the most prodigal, singular and gro- 
ue.”—Daily News. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY. Consisting 


of Hop o’ My Thumb—Puss in Boots—Cinderella—and Jack and the Beanstalk. 5s. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. 


1s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of ETCHINGS. By George Cruikshank. 


With numerous Illustrations. Edited, with copious Explanations, by G. W. REID, Keeper of the 
Prints at the British Museum. In 1 vol. large royal 4to. Only 100 Copies printed. (1n the press. 














eee other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. DENTON, Author of ‘A Commentary on the 
Gospels,’ &c. In2vols. Vol. I, Advent to Trinity. 8vo. 188. 
or Lee | The DEVOUT CHRISTIAN’S HELP to MEDITATION on 
lee, in 1 vol. the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Containing Meditations and Prayers for Every Day in the Year. 
uee, in Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Rector of Clewer. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128. 
The RECTOR and his FRIENDS : Dialogues on some of the 
‘ds, Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
‘ANCE. : ale 
Our NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words about Ritual and 
Parish Work. By the Rev. J. S. B. MONSELL, Vicar of Egham. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
tes ant] MARIE; or, Glimpses of Life in France. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
nected with " 
uished 4 UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE. An Auto- 
biography. By JEMIMA COMPTON. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 68. 
“ Far better worth reading than forty-nine of every fifty novels.”—Spectator. 
* A real book, with more good stuff in it than cartloads of modern novels.”—Nonconformist. 
ord’s = 
ne Lore. | Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. Illustrated 
w W. Holman Hunt, R.A., Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, R.A., Lorenz Frohlich, 
. Weir, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, &c. Feap. 4to. cloth, 21s. 
Also in 2 vols. 8vo. 108. 6d. each. 
—" The Feap. 8vo. Edition. 2 vols. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. each. 
_— The 16mo. Edition, 4 vols. Illustrated. Series I., 1s. 6d. ; Series II., 
IIL. and IV. 28. each: or Series I. and II. in 1 vol. 38. 6d.; Series III. and IV. in 1 vol. 4s. 
ievi-{ LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Procter. With 
a . ects an Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, a Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty Illustrations b 
rarious Asp J. Tenniel, Lorenz Frohlich, Millais, &c. Feap. 4to. ornamental cloth, 21s.; in walnut binding, 31s. 6d. 
Also Series I. fcap. 8vo. 68.; Series II. 5s. 
-street, W: 
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CIENTIFIC OPINION. 


With Illustrations, permanently enlarged. 





CIENTIFIC OPINION. 
bO Every Wednesday, price 4d. 





GCIENTIFIO OPINION. 


Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 





GcrEnt FIC OPINION. 
Half-yearly Volumes, price 122., cloth lettered. 





QCIENTIFIC OPINION. 
Kw Neat Cloth Cases for binding Volumes I. and II. may be had, 
price 28. each. 





SCIENTIFIC OPINION 
J) is the only Weekly Journal published in England devoted to 
Science in all its departments. 





ENLARGED TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES, AND 
PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


CIENTIFIC OPINION: an Illustrated Weekly 
Record of Scientific Progress at Home and Abroad. 


Contents of No. 62. 

Our Past and our Future—The Week—On a Lump of Coal, by Pro- 
fessor Huxley—The Spectroscope and Aurora Borealis,! by Daniel K. 
Winder—On the Different Methods of Measuring Microscopical Objects, 
dy Count A. F. Castracane d’Antelminelli—Some of the Difficulties of 
Photography in Colours, by M. Carey Lea—On the Structure of a Lig- 
nite from the Old Red Sandstone, by W. R. McNab, M.D.—What a 
Local Museum should be, by Professor W. Thompson—On the Influence 
of Snake Poison when applied to Unwounded Surfaces, by Dr. Fayrer— 
Inside a Balloon (illustrated)—The Relation between the Physical 
Forces and the Phenomena of Vitality, by C. 8S. Wake, F.A.S.L.—Bib- 
diography: English, French, and German—Reviews of Books: Micro- 
scopic Objects Figured and Described, by J. H. Martin—Earth and Sea, 
by L. Figuier (‘llustrated)—Cups and their Customs—Vargasia—Geologi- 
cal Report of the Exploration of the Yellowstone aud Missouri Rivers, 
ty Dr. F. V. Hayden. Ovurrespondence—Scientific Societies—Foreign 
Academics —Notes and Memoranda—Scientific Diary. 


Price Fourpence Weekly; Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. ; Quarterly, 58.; Half- 
yearly, 98.; Yearly Subscription, prepaid, 17s. 6d. 


Office, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





QCIENTIFIC OPINION. 
tO BACK NUMBERS.—The Publishers will be happy to purchase, 
at full price, clean copisof Numbers 3 and 11 of this Journal. 





586 pages, demy 4to., cloth lettered, price 12s. 
CIENTIFIC OPINION. Volume I. 


Orders for the few remaining Copies on hand of SCIENTIFIC 
“OPINION, Volume I., should be forwarded without delay to the Pub- 
lishers, at the Office, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








Now ready, 650 pages, demy 4to. neat cloth lettered, price 12s, 


GCHNTIFIC OPINION. Volume II. 


With numerous Illustrations. 





Q\CIENTIFIC OPINION. Volume III. 
u Intending Subscribers should notice that Volume III, of SCIEN- 
TIFIC OPINION commenced with No. 62, Jan. 5, 1870. 


8. d. 
Yearly Subscription ..........sscccccssesseees 17 6 
TERI oc nccc cece ctccasenseencceccee sos @ @ 
Quarterly ........s0008 - 60 





Postage included, payable in advance. 





THE ONLY WEEKLY JOURNAL IN ENGLAND DEVOTED 
TO SCIENCE GENERALLY. 


QCIENTIFIC OPINION: 
An Illustrated Weekly Record of Scientific Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 

SCIENTIFIC OPINION is the only Weekly Journal in England 
which is entirely devoted to Science generally. In addition to Leading 
Articles on current topics of interest to the Scientific World, each 
auumber comprises a Summary of Scientific News of the Week, original 
Contributions to Science and papers, occasionally illustrated, selected 
from an immense variety of sources, and treating of Science in all its 
departments. The Weekly Reviews of Books and the Bibliography 
keep the reader au courant with the literature of Science all over the 
World, and the merits of each new work of note; while the Reports 
of Meetings of Learned Bodies—British and Foreign—being for the 
most part specially furnished for this Journal, render it an accurate 
mirror of the proceedings of the Scientific Societies, a carefully-com- 
piled Diary of whose Meetings is given weekly. The columns of SCIEN- 
TIFIC OPINION are always available for the temperate discussion 
of moot questions in Science, and generally as a channel of communi- 
cation to Scientific Correspondents at Home and Abroad. Notes, 
Queries and Memoranda constitute a very usefuland attractive depart- 
ment of each number, and under the heading of Answers to Correspon- 
dente, Editorial solutions of difficult questions, &., are to be found. 


Every Wednesday, price 4d. Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. 
Subscriptions (including Postage): Annual, 7s. 6d.; 
Half-yearly, 98. ; Quarterly, 5s., payable in advance. 


OFFICE 74-75, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Qe 


MARGARITA; or, the QUEEN of NIGHT: a Novel of Sensation. Translated from the 
Spanish, by VISCOUNT POLLINGTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


PUCK: his VICISSITUDES, ADVENTURES, OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, 
FRIENDSHIPS, and PHILOSOPHIES. Related by Himself, and Edited by OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. By Arrtuur aBecxert. 


8 vols. crown Svo, [Next week. 


THE NORMANS; or, KITH and KIN. By Anna Drury. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Next week, 
NOT TO BE: a Story of the Day. By Pavut Benison. 2 vols. crown 8vo. itis 


NOT IN VAIN. By Armar Greye. 2 vols. 
THE STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’ESTANVILLE. By the Hon. Mrs, Coetrwynp. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
M. or N. By Wuyte-MELvit1e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. By Anna STEELE. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Atice Fisuer. 
PETITE’'S ROMANCE. By M.J.M. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
CuHarMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 
1 vol. crown 8yo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., 


of Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Great Metropolis,’ ‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,’ &. 
8vo. With Portrait. [Ready this day. 
Sir George Sinclair was in his day personally acquainted with all the leading crowned heads of Europe. The work contains 
a number of Original Letters from many of the most distinguished persons of the present century. Among others from William 
the Fourth—Queen Adelaide—the late Prince Albert’s Mother—Lord Byron; the late Dukes of Sutherland—Manchester— 
Newcastle—Gordon ; the present Duke of Argyll; the late Duchess of Manchester ; the late Marquis of Normanby ; the late 
Haris of Liverpool—Derby—Fife—A berdeen—Roden ; the late Lords Ashburton—Lyndhurst—Brougham ; the late Sir Francis 
Burdett—Sir Robert Inglis—Sir Robert Peel—Sir James Graham ; the late Archbishop Whately—Dr. Blomfield, late Bishop of 
London—Dr. Philpotts, late Bishop of Exeter—the late Rev. Charles Simeon—the late Rev. Dr. Croly; Mr. Perceval, Prime 
Minister to George the Third—Sir James Mackintosh—Mr, William Wilberforce—Mr. John Wilson Croker—Mr. Joseph Hume 
—Mr. Disraeli—Mr. Carlyle—M. Berryer, &c. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION of 


the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


The ROSE of JERICHO. Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Price 2s. 6d. 
A Handsome Present for Children, 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy Tale. 


Author of ‘Out of the Meshes.’ Profusely Illustrated and handsomely bound. 5s. 


Translated from the French. 


By the 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ ‘ Patience Caerhydon,’ ‘Simple as a Dove,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcm Grirrita, Author of 


* Victory Deane,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the Untruth of a True Heart. 


By GABRIEL H. HARWOOD. In 8 vols, {Ready this day. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS: a Novel. By 


the COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. In 8 vols. (Ready this day. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Evry Sr. Lronarps. 3 vols. 
WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcnerre Carey, Author of ‘ Nellie’s 


Memories,’ &c. 2 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM: a Novel. 


to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life: a Youthful Reminiscence. 


By HANS SCHREIBER, Author of ‘ Nicknames at the Playingfield College,’ &c. With an Illustration. 


PH@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Lovisa Ayye Menrepit#, 


Author of ‘My Bush Friends in Tasmania.’ In 2 vols. 
LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH | MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. 


WATERING-PLACES. In 3 vols. In 3 vols. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS, by Andrew Halliday, 1s published This Day, 


price Two Shillings, 


By the Author of ‘Recommended 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-stREet 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 





AND 
CHARING CROSS. 
The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the paramount 
a of resorting for that purpose to an Office of established 


redit. 
orAmongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
Low rates of premi ~— especially for young lives, payable annually, 
f-yearly, or quarter 
Participation in Ei, ahty per ont. of the profits, according to the con- 
ditions in the Society's Prospect 
A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three or 
more annual premiums have been paid at the period of division, and 
receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum assured or 
reduction of the premiums, at the option of the policyholder. 
POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, will par- 
ticipate in the PROFITS at the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SIRE AND LIF 
Established war po ners a vl Royal Charter. 
London—37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 

The following results of the operations during the year eatin 
August 1, 1869, were reported at the Forty-fifth Annual Court of 
Proprietors, held at Edinburgh on the ist day of December, 1869, 
namely 





Number of Life Poleles lareed 


Sums insured thereby £503,243 00 
Yielding in ced Premiums 14,136 12 5 
Invested Fun 1,162,764 2 0 
Amouat of Life Insurances in force 4,450,000 0 0 


The Total Revenue of the Company from 
all Sources now Amounts to ° 234,602 1 2 
Copies of Prospectus and all other Information may be obtained 
at the Offices of the Company, as above, or at any of the Agencies 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. 


ALLIANCE BRITISH anp FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824 
Curer Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 
Board of Direction. 
President-SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S. 


James Alexander, Esq. Sir Curtis M. a Bart. 

Charles George Barnett, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Esq. 

George Henry Barnett, Esq. | Elliot Mieusgtien: Esq. 

James Fletcher, Esq. | Thomas Masterman, Esq. 

William Gladstone, Esq. | Joseph M. Montefiore, Bt 

Rt. Hon. George J. Gesshen, M.P. | Sir poeta de Rothschild, Bart. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq. Baron . de Rothschild, M. P. 

James Helme, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
Auditors. 


Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P.; Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ; 
Richard Hoare, E Esq. 


a ant and Fire Assurances are granted on moderate terms and liberal 
condition: 

The Subscribed Capital of the Company is 5,000,0002. of which 550,0002. 
has been paid u 

The sums asad under the life policies in force with the company 
at the close of 1868,when the last actuarial investigation was made, 
amounted to 3,173,9°31., and the Life Reserve Fund to more than 
943,000. (which sum is exclusive of and in addition to the paid-up 
capital and the Fire Reserve Fund), being equal to nearly 30 per cent. 
of the sums assured, or to morethan 104 times the annual life premium 
income. Under the Carlisle Table of Mortality, taking interest at 3 per 
cent., the estimated present value of the liabilities under the said 
policies was 762,953 

The total funds of the Company are over 1,600,0001., and the invest- 
ments are of the safest description, yielding interest at an average rate 
exceeding 4, pee cent. per annum. 

The ex es of management (including agency yee and all 
oa 8 per cent. 








I o in the Life Department amount to less t! 
of the life income, and to only 1 per cent. of the Life Reserv L 

In a contract of the nature of life assurance security shoula cheieusly 
be the first consideration ; and it may be confidently asserted that the 
Policyholders in the Alliance enjoy the oo degree of security, for, 
besides an ample Accumulated Reserve Fund, there is the additional 
uarantee of a Subscribed Capital of not less than Five spr pe ster- 
ing, sennee with the ponsibilit ly of wealthy 
proprietors 

Detailed “Prospectuses, with Forms of Proposals, may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


U Sion ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714, 
Directors, Trustees, £e. 
' Fag Meek, Esq. 
| J. Remington Mills, i. 2 
Joseph Trueman 4 6q. 
John Morley, 
John Thornton Boas ore 
George Spencer 8 mith, E 
Stephen Soames, E 
ie Ww. Voster White, Eu, 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. Colonel Wilson, Alderman. 
The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first-class 
Securities, and amount to more than 1,220,0004 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE INSURANCES — at CH ReeeHAS should be paid within 
fifteen days from the 25th of Decem 
e Directors are ready to receive proposals for insuring Pees 
generally, at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 








James Bentley, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. 

Charles Charrington, Esa. 
Beriah Drew, 

John Hibbert, Esq. 

Edmund Holland, Esq. 
Alderman William Lawrence, 


settle 
The Abolition of the Duty reduces the Ee of insurance, in 4 
mag of private houses, by one half, and in all cases by 1s. 6d. 


An Insurance may be mate for seven years by pre-payment of ‘a: 

times the annual premium 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance —_ 
Pany. Its great age and large one afford perfect securit; 
Premiums are very moderate, an e Bonuses distribu ee 

m unusually La Thirty days h- allowed for the payment 
of renewal premiui 

The Published Ascounts give the fullest details as to the position 


of the Society. 
CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 
December, 1869. 





PELICAN 


LI Fz INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 


Directors. 

, Kirkman D. Hodgson, E: 
Henry Lancelot Holland 
Sir John Lubbock, B an ie 

John Stewart Oxley, = 
Chae ‘Emanuel G Goodhart, Esq Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. #R'S | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun, Esa. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
Total Amount Insured with Bonus Additions .. - 001, 431 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, | 
— Coope Davis? Esq. | 
ry Farquhar, Esq. | 

! 








Liability on the same at 31. Lael om. SEH 846,712 

Accumulated Fu: PE pegeee 5 seh 1,227,253 
Annual R ue from Premi «£92,787 
a from Interest cocccccces 8,168 

149,950 


The whole invested in Government, Pol. > other 4 Secu- 
rities, in saat te to which the assured ha‘ e guarantee ofa large 
— 


and weal 
For “Forms of pens apply at the Offices as 
above, or to the Ag Agents of the Com 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


ALF A MILLION 


as been Pai 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As pensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, yr &e.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 61. 5. rey ty 0001. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6. per rae ‘for Inj 
For particulars apply . the 2 Se at the. aus Stations, to the 
rey or at the O: 
64, CORNHILL, and so. a Se LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H. J. NICOLL’S OVEROCOATS for GENTLE- 


Pilot Cloths, 252., 428. and 52s. . yO Cloths, 423., 52s. 6d. and 
Beaver Witrey Cloth, 318. 6d 
Real Fur -- a 








428., 633. 
Treble Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s., 1 
lined Silk, 26 Guineas. Fur Beaver, lined Silk 8i8., Quiles ted, 1263. 
Trousers for Dress, 288., 358.; for Walking, 148. to 30s 
dress Coats, 528. 6d., 638.5 Frock Coats, 638. to 84s. 
yA Coats, 428. ‘to 638. 
1 Fur Seal’ Waistcoats, lined Satin Cloth, 528. 6d.; ditto, lined 
with Quilted Silk, 63s. 


J. NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES 





in 
° WINTER DRESS for BOYS. 
Knickerbocker suits, from ee o- 218. 
Morning suits, from * o o 258. 
Evening Dress suits, from oe ae +. 55a. 
Highland suits, from a o o Ble. 6d. 


Frieze Cloth a —Four years of age, 158. 6d.; six years, 178.; 
eight mang 1838, 3 ten years, 208.; a years, 21s. 6d.; fourteen 
years, ‘and sixteen years, 248. 

Milled Melton, Pilot and W itney Grninoeah 3 :—Four years of age, 

. Six years, 24s. 6d.; eight years, ; ten years, 288. 6d.; 

twelve years, 308. "Bl: fourteen ears, 328. 6d.; and sixteen years, 34s. 6d. 

Specialities in Hats, Shirts, osiery, &., suitable for each dress. 

For every article, one fixed and moderate price is charged for cash 
payments. Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


SERVANTS’ L1VERIES.—The Best at Moderate 
Prices. Treble-Milled — Overcoats and Milled Cloth Frock 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL AS and Luss mS, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS im Bronze and Ormolu 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
My yey | GLASS, English and Foreign. 
rt. and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
owhom a —- in nee Se fg “Ww. 
ow Rooms, 45, Oxfo istree 
BIRMINGHAM. Manstanoen and Show Rooms, Broad- 
Established 1807. sane 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
— a patos that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 































| rable ‘Dessert|carvers 

Ivory Hanpies. \Kuives. Knives.| per 

Pair. 

s. d.| @. d.| 8. ad. 

3}-inch ivory handles, per dosen ad 13... | 106 | et 
34-inch = ivory balance handles ......| 18 14... 5 9 
4-inch iv dies .... 21 16... 5 9 
4inch fine vory handles . 28 21.. 8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handle: o-] 35 ..| 9. ] 12... 
Do. with silver ae . | 2. | 35..] 13 6 
vered -| 4 ..| 33... |] 13 6 

Nickel electro-silver handles woaene 23..' 9. 7 6 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue comtaien a mpwals 
of 700 Illustrations of an unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
ae of oe 20 large Show Rooms, post free. — 39, be needy 1, 

1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, 
Newman-yard. 

With the present Rariway Fracriities the cost of delivering goods 
the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 
2 8. BUE — will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- plated 


with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and 

Mgt bead 130 1 ————, ¢ all inse'e nd aualities — it Chabive 
m Doo: 0c) t Cc 

57, St. Paul's Churebyard. London. ecmbenniens HUBB & wseei 


BEAUTIFUL BOOTS. 
fPHoMaS D. MARSHALL’S Lonypon Boors at 
Moderate Prices. 
LADIES’ doubled Boles Kid fiasie Bont Boots, 168. 6d. ; House or 
Eveni 5s. 


ng 
GENTLEMEN’S Elastic Beste, Cait ra Wa 
wg osm ae. w a or Patent Leather 
THE 1870 Reape teen CATALOGUE, 
Containing cpodiel Notice of mt its for COUNTRY 
SPOR ELON RESIDENTS, free by Post. 


THOMAS D.1 MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


N ANILA CIGARS. — Messrs. VENNING & 
Co., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received a 
Consignment of ‘No. 5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in 
xes of 500 each. Price 378. 6d. per Box. Orders to accompanied 

















for Grooms and Coachmen 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, —) 120, Lal 
LONDON .. .. .. 941,44, 45, Warwiek- street, 
22) Cornhill, E.C. 
10, ow ee Manchester. 
50, Bold-street, Live 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 


BRANCHES .. .. 











Claret ....sssseeeeee-- 148, 188. 208, Q4e, 308, 368. per dozen. 
ll 248. 308, 368. 428. per dozen. 
—.. eee 24s. 308, 368. 42s. per dozen. 

eee 362, 428. 488. 608. per dozen. 
thee ro § Moselie’ . mee 30s. 368. 48s. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Brandy. 60s. 748. 848. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT. STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


URE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 

No.1. Family Claret .. .. Vin Ordinaire ° +» 128, 

No.3. Dinner Claret :. :. Sound Full Bordeaux °. 24s. 

No. 5. Dessert Claret .. Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 36s. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 

and CONDIMENTS. 
E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
—, of the ,PICKLES /_ and Se : 
e oO 











y name, are com 
NEI TON the public ogre the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 


IGMORE-STREET, avendish-equare (late 


th blic.—90, W 
—— Saatesh, and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; 
8.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are XPESHY #60 geod 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared iL, LAZENBY 
the label used so many years, sign 


REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA, — 

he Civil Service Gazette remarks—‘* By a thorough knowledge 

of me cages |e! which govern the ae < of —— om and 
careful application of the fine ies of well- 

oon git FR has ovided ou: r breakfast tables with & 
deli icately flavoured beverage ay oan us many heavy doctors’ 
bile om Made auaty with th boiling tod or milk. Sold only in labelled 


JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








bya 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 88. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES | for 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


26 and 27, ee STREET, nae -street, W., and 
LEVELAND WORKS 





FLOORING, 





N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRU re and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh an oth Brushes genuine Smyrna Sponges, and 
every description of Groce Comb and Perfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
eng between the divisians of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 

Metcalfe’s celebrated aes Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
‘Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


R GR N T 8 Oo A P. 
FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 
each. Lasting fragrance gu: aes a order of your Chemist, Grocer 
or Oilman, ana see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS for all who Court the Gay and Festive Scenes. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
preserver and beautifier of the Hair beyond all precedent. 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
for imparting a radiant bloom to the complexion and a softness and 
delicacy to the Skin. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for giving a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, and a pleasing fragrance 
to the Breath. 











Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ROWLAND'S” articles. 
ULTIVATION of the HAIR. — Otprince’s 


BALM of COLUMBIA is the most certain remedy for strength- 
ening the — By occasionally using it, Whiskers and Moustachios 








are not on! ly beautified. It freely cleanses 
the Hair. Ladies will not only find it invaluable for themselves, 7 
efficacious in the growth of Chil ‘s Hair.—In Bottles at 3s. 6d.; 6¢. 
and 11s. each. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


INDIGESTION. 
NoOztors CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and lls. 


W INTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZA are speedily Cured by the use of 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTZORN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, IN maTtOF and the vest miid 











ted cor LADIES, 


operient for Delicate er anal 
aD 
DINNEFO ORD & CO., d-street, London 5 


‘ew Bond 
id of all ‘chentists oo the World. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—_>— 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1870. By Freprrick 


MARTIN. Thoroughly revised and corrected on the basis of Official Reports received 
direct from the heads of the leading Governments of the World; an almost indispensable 
Manual for Statesmen, Politicians, Merchants, and all who take an interest in the poli- 
tical, social, commercial, and financial condition of the civilized world. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


‘A Series of Essays published under the sanction of the Coppen CiuB. By the Right Hon. 
M. Longfield, c Wren Hoskyns, M.P., George Campbell, M. Emile de Laveleye, R. B. D. 
Morier, U.B., T. Cliffe Leslie, Dr. Julius Faucher, and C. M. Fisher. 8vo. wen ad 

vs day. 


CHATTERTON: a Biographical Study. By Daniex Wuson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English in University College, Toronto. ined Svo. 
63. 6d. his day. 


“The life of Chatterton has at last been written by one whom pity for the pose brilliant Bristol 
lad has not blinded to his faults—whom resentment for his errors has not blinded to his powers and 
manifold excellencies—who has applied to a career utterly exceptional the same canons of judgment 
as have been applied to other exceptional careers.”—Datly Telegraph. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled principally from his 
Correspondence, and that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister MARIA CELESTE, With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 








TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, Illustrated and | 
Illuminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours, with Coloured Frontispiece, Dlumi- 
nated Borders, and Illuminated Texts. Royal 4to. handsomely bound, 42s, 

* One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial works.”— Times. 
“Considering its magnificence, the volume is remarkably cheap.”—Athenaum. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNRERG: Tho History of his Life, | 


with a Translation of bis Leovers and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By Mrs. | 

CHAPtHS HEATON. With upwards of 30 Autotypes, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. | 

xoyal 8vo. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. | 

** It is so rich in illustration that a very competent knowledge of Diirer’s powers as an artist may | 

be obtained by a careful study of the thirty-one admirable copies of his works which Mrs. Heaton 
makes the subject of her criticism.” — Votes and Queries. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. Eight Lectures | 
by R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Svo. 12s, 





“SOCIAL MORALITY.” 


Svo. 14s. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on 


Twenty-one Lectures, delivered in the University of Cambridge. 


| 
| 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into its Laws and Con- | 
sequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo. with Two Genealogical Tables, 12s, | 


“ His book isa very clever one.”—Spectator. | 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 1859 to 1868. 


The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown, By I. T. PRICHARD (Gray’s 
Tnn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 21s. 


| 
| 
By Lady Barker. | 
[This day. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.”—Atheneum. | 


. “* One of the freshest and most pleasant little books of the kind that has been published for a long 
time.”—Daily Telegraph. | 
} 
| 
} 


MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL: a Poem. Extra feap. | 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. | 
** One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's attention, is that it is unique 


—original, indeed, is not too strong a word—in the manner of its conception and execution. | 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


“It s nearly a perfect gem.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Tuomas Hueues, M.P., Author of 


‘Tom Brown's School Days.’ Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 4s.; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. Forming 
Vol. VILL. of “THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. H. Kwarcusvtit- 
HUGESSEN, M.P. Extra fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


“ They are lively, graphic, and highly imaginative. ‘The Fairy Pool’ and ‘ The Forest Fairy’ are 
r= ete AY nor would it be easy to fiuda more amusing story than that of ‘The Cow that 
ost her '— Times. 








MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT 


BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [This day, 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY through CEN. 


TRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, Plans, and Portrait of Author, 6s, 


SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
SIR C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN”: a Record of 


Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. With Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
REALMAH. By the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 1 vol. crown 


Svo. 6s. [This day. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES, By Henry Krnastey, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 


Heir of Redclyffe.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


By the Author of ‘The 
[This day. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, REMINISCENCES, 


and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES on the REVELATION 


of St. JOHN. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
Professor LIGHTFOOT on St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo. 
12s. (This day. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Professor FAWCETT’S MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Education and the Poor Laws, and their 
Influence upon Pauperism. Revised throughout. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to illustrate 


some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. By E. A. ABBOTT, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES, with a Commentary. By 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Part. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. Hven 


MACMILLAN. Extra feap. Svo. 6s. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION ENLARGED OF ; 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, from ROLLO to 


EDWARDII. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
(This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi 


Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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